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The Children s Hour. 

A Magazine foe the Little Ones. 


JANUARY, 1867. 


THE SUNNY MAPLE. 


By L . A. B. 


J UST outside erf my window, within \ 
speaking distance of each other, stand ) 
a grim poplar, and a bowery maple. Stiff S 
and straight and tall grows the poplar; < 
wide and fresh and shadowy spreads the ) 
maple. ^ c 

When the good doctor told me, with $ 
tears in his eyes, pressing my hand, that s 
I could never ran and skip and jump ) 
about any more, but must walk with ) 
those crutches all my life, I thought it ^ 
very hard; but now I find as much plea- > 
sure as others, in sitting at my chamber < 
window watching the children at their ) 
merry games on the green, watching the \ 
shifting shadows through the maple ) 
toughs, looking into the golden gates ) 
•f the west, when they unclose to admit ( 
the Day-King, and listening to the merry > 
chirps of the birds in the maple tree. y 
Once, kind brother John said to me: ) 
•‘I think you would have a better view ) 
from your window, Hester, if I should \ 
out down that maple. ” ) 


“Cut down my maple, John? Why 
that is my best friend. I should be 
lonely, indeed, without that” 

So he smoothed my hair with his hard 
fingers, and replied: 

“Well, well, Hester, you are a strange 
dreamer; I would not take from you 
your best friend.” 

There was a rustic seat beneath the 
maple where I have sat for many hours 
with a pleasant book, sometimes reading 
to May, Josie, and Johnnie, and often 
with mute lips wandering among the 
pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, or in 
the vineyards of the Rhine. Here 1 
read the stoiy of Luther and the Great 
Reformation. 

I should shed bitter tears to see my 
maple laid low. Its very breath is redo¬ 
lent with odors of many of my happiest 
hours. The Scottish minstrel sings for me: 

“ Its buds were ay the first o’ spring, 

Its leaves the simmer’s pride; 

There was nae sic a bonnie tree 
In a’ the countrie side.” 

Very early in the morning I rose, fbr 
the pain in my hip had made me sleep- 
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less all night; so I sat down by the open 
window, and read from an old book: 

“All flesh is grass; and all goodliness 
thereof as the flower of the field; the 
grass withereth; the flower fadeth; but 
the word of our God shall stand forever. ” 

Then a bird began to sing in the maple, 
and I laid my head upon the casement to 
listen, and to feel the welcome breeze of 
the May morning on my.brow. 

Presently the rising sun fell in golden 
shimmers upon the maple, and the 
branches rustled as with pleasure, and 
swayed a little; then a cheery voice, 
seeming to come from the upper branches, 
said: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Poplar. How 
bright you are looking this morning. I 
dare say the little shower last night re¬ 
freshed you, as it did me.” 

Then the poplar leaves rustled a little, 
as if some ancient dame were smoothing 
her silken skirts, and she answered: 

“I don’t know as I have received much 
benefit from it. I feel quite stiff this 
morning.” 

“Do you, indeed? But I spread out 
my arms and caught every drop that I 
could.” 

“You are very gay this morning in 
your dress of scarlet blossoms.” 

“Do you not admire them?” 

“Well, no; it makes you look vain, 
Miss Maple. I never deck myself out 
with scarlet blossoms. I suppose you do 
it to make yourself look pretty; but that 
is vanity, you must admit. You know I 
am a plain tree, and I never flatter.” 

A silvery laugh seemed to come from 


the end of the farthest maple branch, 
and was echoed by the next, and the 
next, till the maple fairly trembled with 
merriment. 

“If I was really so vain as you think, 
Mrs. Poplar, I dare say I should feel 
offended; but I don’t think iust as you 
do.” 

‘ c But you ought to, Miss Maple. Thi 9 
is a dying world, and though you may 
gleam out in gaudy array, and laugh and 
dance, and coquet with the breeze, by 
and by the winter comes, and you must 
lay your beauty down to mingle with the 
earth. And I don’t see how any one can 
be light and trifling in such a world as 
this.” 

“ Ab, my dear good Mrs. Poplar, that 
is the reason why I am bright, and would 
fain be beautiful. Life is so short, and 
there is so little I can do. I long to make 
every one as happy as I can. The chil¬ 
dren love to see my early scarlet blossoms, 
and gather them for their parents and 
teachers. And I beg you to listen to 
their shouts of delight when they dis¬ 
cover that I have bloomed to-day. I 

< think Sir Robin Redbreast takes great 

< delight in these little red blossoms, for 

< he has visited me several times tins 
morning, and I dare say, is thinking it 
building a nest in my branches. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure.” 

“But how long will your blossoms last? 
Next week you will be as I am, and hav¬ 
ing tasted of adulation, will be more 
wretched than before.” 

“0, no, dear Mrs. Poplar; quite the 
contrary. I shall then put forth leaves 
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as large as possible. And if Sir Bobin 
builds her a nest, I will weave a bower 
above it, and shelter his young from the 
sun and rain; and as the summer heat 
grows oppressive, I will make a deeper 
shadow for old and young to rest in, and 
even the violet will enjoy its coolness. 
If you would but spread out your branches, 
Mrs. Poplar, instead of keeping them all 
to yourself, you would know the pleasure 
I take in giving comfort to others. Men 
prize my cooling shadow so highly that 
they have built a seat at my foot to rest 
on, and a poor lame girl sits there and 
reads many hours, in my refreshing 
shade.” 

The poplar seemed to grow grimmer 
and stiffer, as she said, sighing from her 
inmost heart: 

“Then the summer passes away, and 
none cares for your shadow; and how 
sad and wretched must you be, after your 
life of vanity and flattery.” 

“I know the summer will be ended, 
even as this spring-time; and if there 
shall then be less to look forward to, will 
there not be pleasant memories to make 
my heart glad? Can I not think of the 
nestlings that were nursed in my branches, 
the stories told, the songs sung, and the 
games played at my foot? Then when 
the frosts of winter chill my life-current, 
and my leaves grow sere, will they not 
gleam out with more beautiful tints than 
before, of crimson and gold, and maidens 
will gather them, and weave them in gar¬ 
lands, to brighten their walls in winter, 
when I am cold and bare?” 

“And then, what have you gained by 


l your beauty, when your dry arms creak 
; in the wintry blast, and you are dead and 
( cold? I have no heart to be gay, when 
) thoughts of the frost and snow are with 
S me always.” 

( “Ah, Mrs. Poplar, winter has little 
) dread to me, for I know I shall live again 
{ in the spring-time. A little shiver and 
5 frost, a little time of cold and sleep, and 
S then the spring. 

) “ I really wonder how the thought of 

) winter could depress and render you so 

< gloomy. I cannot fold up my branches 
as you do. If I should, I believe every 

S leaf would wither. I cannot be always 
) thinking like you, that we are born to 
) die; but rather that we are born to live 
( and be happy and cheerful^ and impart 
5 happiness and cheer to all that come near 
s us. So I trust you will excuse me if I 
? still continue to bloom, and spread my 
S branches as wide as I can. I don’t know 
c but I shall be able to reach you by the 
) autumn, I shall grow so wide; and do not 
l be offended if I am gayest and brightest 

> just before my leaves fall.” 

S Another sigh thrilled the leaves of the 
) poplar, and she spoke no more. But 
) from the topmost bough of the maple, a 

< little bird looked up to heaven and trilled 
; a loud song of gladness, waking me from 
s the sleep into which I had fallen. 

) Then Josie burst into my room in an 
S ecstasy, crying: 

< “0, aunt Hester, did you know the 
/ maple is all blossomed? 0, do look! 
( Did you ever see anything half so beau- 

> tiful?” 

( But the poplar still nursed its gloomi- 
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ness, and neither blossomed, nor spread 
out its arms to shelter any from the sun 
and rain. In the autumn its leaves with¬ 
ered and fell unnoticed to the ground. 

THE SMALL WOMAN* 

By May Leonard . 

H EBE’S little Molly, clasping her dolly, 
Bosy and laughing and gay; 

Sweeter than honey; some would say money; 
I would say, blossoms in May. 

Droll little woman; thoroughly human; 

Aping all matronly airs; 

Suddenly sober, ere she disrobe her, 

Dolly must offer her prayers. 

Hush! a loud splashing! That’s water 
dashing!. 

Ah, Dolly’s roses will fade! 

Molly comes tripping forward, all dripping; 
Who has the heart to upbraid? 

When pussy will play, poor Dolly’s posses, 
And cast in disgrace to the floor; 

And pussy’s charms fade beside & small 
maid, 

The playmate whose home is next door, 

J waken to patter of small feet and chatter, 
That echoes till daylight has fled; 

And ’tis with a sigh Molly closes her eye, 
And nestles to rest in her bed. 

Her bright loving smiles our sorrow be¬ 
guiles; 

We see a new charm every day; 

But if I disclose all her virtues, who knows 
But some one will steal her away? 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 

By Irene L -. 

r lN years ago, I moved with my hus¬ 
band and two little children fax away 
from the great city where I had lived all 
my life, into a thinly settled region of the 
west Our new home was a mile away 
from other dwellings, and dark forests 
shut us in even from our nearest neighbor. 
It was lonely at first; but we had books, 
and knew how to enjoy them; and we 
had work to do that occupied the largest 
part of our time. So with our work, our 
books, and our two dear children, we found 
much that was pleasant in our new life. 

On Sundays we rested from our labor, 
and made the days as sweet and profit¬ 
able for ourselves and our little ones as 
possible. Eddy was eleven years old, and 
May, our youngest living child, in her 
sixth year. Two were in heaven with the 
angels. We had our church and our 
Sunday-school all to ourselves, and 1 
thjnk the good Lord, in whose name we 
met, was often very near to u& 

A neighbor rode over one Sunday 
morning, a few weeks after our arrival, 
and came just as we were about holding 
our morning service. We asked him tc 
join with us, and he was pleased and 
consented. I saw the tears in his eyes 
more than once while my husband was 
s reading a sermon. On the next Sunday 
* he came again, bringing another neighbor 
\ with him. After that, our family church 
) had many attendants every Sunday, com- 
I ing from miles around. Sometimes the 
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men rode over alone, but ofltener with 
their wives and children. 

I could tell of many things that befel 
us, and some of our neighbors, during 
the ten years that have passed since our 
removal to the west, in which I know 
you could not help being interested; but 
I shall relate only one incident now. It 
occurred during the first year of our forest 
hie. 

It was a lovely day in the early autumn, 
cooler than for many days. The berries 
were ripening on the vines and bushes 
that had grown up at the margins of our 
clearing, and in the openings of the woods 
beyond. I had been very busy ironing, 
and preparing dinner. , 

“Where are the children?” asked my 
husband, coming in at noon. 

I looked at him, but could not answer 
the question. A shadow of conoem crept 
over my heart. I had not thought of the 
children for some time; and did not 
recollect having seen or heard them for 
over an hour. I called—‘ ‘ Eddy! May! ’ * 
But there was no answer. 

“They’ve fallen asleep somewhere,” I 
said, and ran into our small bed room. 
They were not there. “Maybe they are 
in the bam,” I suggested. But they 
were not to be found. Then my hus¬ 
band’s voice rang out loud and clear, as 
lie shouted the children’s names. But 
only echoes came back from the forest. 
He shouted again and again, but we heard 
no answering cry from our children. I 
became almost wild with alarm. 

After searching through every part of 
our small clearing, my husband went into 


the woods and made a circuit of nearly 
half a mile. I could hear his voice as he 
called the names of our lost ones, now 
near at hand, and now faint from distance, 
for the space of over an hour. Then he 
went farther off, and I could not hear 
him. Another hour passed, and the 
sound of a horse’s feet was heard. I 
listened eagerly. The sound drew nearer 
and nearer. Then a neighbor rode into 
the clearing. He had seen my husband, 
and had come to say that traces of the 
children had been discovered, though they 
were not yet found. All the people with¬ 
in two or three miles had joined in the 
search, and the little wanderers would, he 
was sure, soon be safely at home. 

He rode off hastily, after giving me 
these few crumbs of comfort—all he 
had—and for three hours longer I waited 
for my darlings in such dreadful suspense 
that I can find no words to describe the 
suffering. It was about an hour to sunset, 
when my ears, listening for every sound, 
caught a distant cry—then came another, 
answering to the first—and then another, 
and another. Why did my heart leap 
up so wildly? I was panting for breath! 
All was silent for the space of several 
minutes. Then, still very far off, and 
faint from distance, came the sound of 
voices, blending in an exultant shout! I 
fell upon my knees and thanked God, 
while my eyes were raining down thankful 
tears. In less than twenty minutes, I 
had my children in my arms. They were 
found asleep on a bed of moss, in a little 
opening of the forest, May’s head lying 
close to Eddy’s breast. 
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And now, let me tell you in Eddy’s 
own words, how it fared with them while 
lost in the woods. 

‘‘ We didn’t mean to go away, mam¬ 
ma,” he said, as he held me around the 
neck. “The blackberries are ripe on the 
other side of the corn-field, and May and 
I wanted to get our little basket full for 
papa’s dinner. After picking some nice 
large ones, I said, 4 Come, May, I know 
where the huckleberries grow;’ and we 
crept under the fence, and I led her down 
the road, and across by the big maple, 
but I didn’t find the place. I was sure 
it was along there, and kept going on, 
until all at once everything seemed 
strange, and I didn’t know where I was. 
‘Are we lost?’ May said, in a scared 
way. ‘Lost! why no!’ And I tried to 
look brave. ‘Come this way, and we’ll 
get to the road in a minute.’ But, I 
couldn’t find the road. 0, dear! how 
frightened I was. It seemed as if my 
breath was gone. May saw it all in my 
face, and burst out crying. I would have 
cried with her, but then I thought, ‘I’m 
so much older and bigger than she is, 
and it won’t do for me to give up and go 
to crying. It’s my fault that we are lost, 
and I must do my best to get out of the 
woods.’ Sol choked everything down, 
and tried to comfort May the best I could. 

“‘Listen,’ I said, ‘Father may be 
chopping wood, and then we can hear 
the axe.* 

“We listened ever ho long. 

“ ‘That’s Lion’s bark!’ cried out May, 
clapping her hands. Sure enough, we 
heard our lion bark. It sounded right 


< ahead of us, and we ran as fast as we 

> could, every minute thinking we would 
s see the house. But we got deeper and 
( deeper into the woods. Then we stopped 
; to listen, but didn’t hear the barking any 
l more. 0, how May did cry and sob! 

> ‘Hark! what is that?’ I said, and May 
s stopped crying. ‘It’s a horse.’ We 
) could hear his feet trotting, and he wasn’t 
s very far off. I screamed as loud as 1 
c could, and so did May. But if anybody 
) was on the horse he didn’t hear us. The 
( sound went farther and farther away, 
) until it was lost. 

s “May began crying again, but I said, 
) ‘We’ll find the road anyhow; it will lead 
S us somewhere. ’ And we started to find 
c it, going towards that part of the woods 
) from which the sound had come. But, 
l we couldn’t find any road. May tore her 
) dress, and got her hands scratched in a 
\ briar-bush, and at last began to cry, 1 0, 
) mamma! mamma!’ in such a wild way, 
) that I couldn’t stop her. She sat down, 
( and wouldn’t go a step farther. It was 
) a long time before she was quiet We 
\ were both sitting on the ground, and May 
/ was leaning against me with her hands 
S over her face. 

) “ ‘I’m so ’fraid, Eddie, all alone here,’ 

) she whispered, at last taking away her 

< hands and looking at me. 

) “‘Butwe’re not alone, May. God is 
\ with us,’ I said. 

> “‘Is he?’she asked. 0, mother! If 
S you could have seen how bright her face 
) got all at once; and she said, ‘ Oh, so he 

> is! I’d forgotten that God is every- 
l where.’ 
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“‘And his angels are with ns also. ) ‘“Yes, I’m sure he will.’ Just then 
We are little children you know, and the < we heard father’s voice, a great way off, 
Lord when on earth said of us, that their ) calling our names. We answered as loud 
angels do always behold the face of my > as we could scream. He kept calling, 
Father. So we have angels to take care ( and we kept answering; but he did not 
of ui; and they won’t let anything ) hear us; after awhile his voice grew 
hurt us.’ ( fainter and fainter, and then we could 

“ ‘0, I wish they’d show us the way / not hear it at all. Oh, how we did cry 
nut of the woods,’ May sobbed. ( then! and for such a long time. ‘God 

“ ‘Maybe, if we pray to the good Lord, ( won’t forget us, Eddy?’ May asked, look- 
he will lead us out.’ And we kneeled > ing at me anxiously. ‘No, I am sure he 
down, and I said, ‘0, our Father in / will not, sister.’ ‘He won’t let the 
heaven, show us the way home, and don’t } wolves or bears hurt us?’ ‘No; for I 
let anything hurt us.’ I wish you could ( read only last Sunday in the Bible, that 
have heard May’s ‘Amen,’ it was so ) the angel of the Lord encampeth round 
sweet, mother. When we got up from ( about them that fear him, and delivereth 
our knees, I saw a light place in the /.them. It was my verse to get by heart.’ 
woods; and I said, ‘Look, May, that ) “We felt better after that, and picked 
may be a clearing with somebody’s house / berries to eat, for we were hungry. Then 
in it,’and we started on as fast as we could } May grew sleepy, and I sat down and 
go. It got lighter and lighter, and at ( held her head in my lap. She was soon 
last we came to a spot where there were ) fast asleep. The birds came hopping on 
hardly any trees. The ground was cov- ) the grass, close to us, we were so still, 
ered with soft grass and moss, and huck- ( and a pair of gray squirrels ran round 
leberry bushes full of ripe fruit grew ; and round and over the little green spot, 
thick around it. And there was a spring ( almost touching us. Once I heard a 
there, mother, clear and cool; just what ) rustling among the branches, and a crack- 
we wanted, for we were so dry. ( ling of dry sticks on the ground, and then 

“‘Oh, what a nice place!’ we both } the step of some animal. It must have 
cried at once; and we drank at the spring, ) been a bear, for I saw something black 
and then sat down on the grass, feeling ( through the leaves; but it did not come 
so much better than we had felt a Httle ) near us. I don’t remember anything 
while bef >re. ( after that, until I felt myself lifted into 

“‘Did God lead us to this place?’ May / a man’s arms. They had found us 
asked me in a whisper. ;> asleep.” 

“I said ‘Yes, I think so.’ ^ Thus it was that the dear child told me 

“‘Oh, it’s so much better than to be ) his story, the tears running down my 
right in the woods. And won’t he tell / cheeks as I listened. My heart was so 
father where to find us, Eddy?’ S full of gratitude to God for having kept 
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my darlings from harm while lost in the 
woods, and for restoring them at last, 
that I could not help saying, every little 
while, “Bless the Lord, 0, my soul!” 

Many children have been lost in the 
woods like mine, and like mine been kept 
from harm; the angel of the Lord, I 
reverently believe, encamping round about 
them, and delivering them from danger. 
I have told the story of my children, in 
order that one of the uses of filling the 
minds of little ones with passages from 
the Bible may be seen. It is the very 
Word of God, and is divine and holy; 
and when any portion of it is in the 
thought, angels must perceive it, and 
draw near, for they love divine and holy 
things. When angels are near us, they 
bring comfort if we are in trouble, and 
protection if we are in danger. They 


are God’s ministers to his weak, lost, and 
erring ones. In our solitary home, far 
away from other homes, we set up an 
altar for worship, and we taught our chil¬ 
dren to read God’s Holy Word, and in 
| their first sore trouble, that Word was 
1 their comfort, their stay, and their refuge; 

\ as it will be, I trust, in trial, in suffering, 

; and in temptation, so long as they live in 
1 the world. 

| HOW TO BE LOVED. 

) - 

) “ TT7HAT makes everybody love you 

} VY so?” asked a fond father of his 
\ little daughter, only six years of age, as 
) he took her up in his arm and kissed her. 
| “I don’t know, indeed, papa,” she an- 
) swered sweetly, “unless it is because I 
( love everybody.” 
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THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. burnt to death.” And dear Mary’s face 

• _ ( grew almost distressed. Again she flut- 

( tered her handkerchief, but the bewildered 
“A MILLER!” cried little Lizzie, ) insect would not take heed. 

A clapping her hands, as a white j. 4 4 Do you know the name of this moth?” 

moth came in through the open window ( asked the children’s mother, 
and began circling around the candle. } “It’s the white miller, or Virginia Er- 
The children glanced up from their books, ( mine moth,” replied Henry, a lad twelve 
with brightening eyes, full of sudden / years old, who was beginning to take 
interest. ( some interest in the study of entomology. 

4 4 Take care, little miller! ’ ’ said tender- > ‘ 4 Yes, my dear; that is its name. You 

hearted Mary, “or you’ll get your wings ! ) see the little black spot near the centre 
burnt off. There! Go away I” And she ( of the fore wings, and the two black 
fluttered her handkerchief, and tried to ;• spots on the hind wings. It lays tiny 
frighten off the airy creature. ( yellow eggs on the leaves of corn, peas, 

But the moth saw only the brilliant ) beans, cabbages, and clover.” 
light, and kept flying nearer and nearer, ( “O, yes,” said Henry, “I saw some on 

dazzled and bewitched by its glare. } the cabbages to-day.” 

“Oh, I wish it would go out of the ) “Have you seen the larvae of this 

window again. I can’t bear to have it \ miller?” 

2 
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“The caterpillar from which it } mind some of the imagined pain of the 
springs?” \ insect. 

“Yes.” > “Yes.” 

“Is it a yellow, hairy worm?” ] “Who? Which one of us? Did you 

“Yes; and about two inches long. ( ever see me bum myself?” asked two or 
Some people call it a ‘yellow bear.’ ” ) three little voices, in chorus. 

“0, yes, we’ve all seen them. I l “I’ve seen something very much like 
picked ever so many off of the beans and ) it,” replied their mother, smiling gravely, 
cabbages in the garden to-day. They’re ( “Did you never hear about the heat of 
hungry fellows, and eat great holes in the ) passion? Of being all on fire with angry 
leaves. But isn’t it wonderful, that a > feelings? I saw Lizzy’s face get as red as 
dear little white moth like this should / scarlet only yesterday. ’ ’ 
come out of an ugly, disgusting cater- ) “Me, mother? My face, did you say?” 
pillar?” ( Lizzy, the youngest, was just opening her 

“Oh, dear! Poor little miller!” ex- ) picture-book, not feeling very much in- 
claimed Mary, “It’s gone right into the terested, when this reference to herself 
candle and burnt off its wings! Why ( awakened her attention, 
didn’t it keep away?’ ’ j “ Yes, my darling, it was your face that 

“So much better for the garden,” said / got so very red. Don’t you remember?” 
Henry, with more practical philosophy > “What was it about, mother?” The 
than feeling. ( child had forgotten. 

Mary brushed the maimed and helpless ) “You were playing with your sister, 
insect off of the table upon her handker- i and were happy. Your heart was full of 
chief, and humanely “put it out of its } love for Mary; and as I looked into your 
trouble.” It hurt her tender heart to i face, it was so sweet and good, that I 
see it in pain. { said to myself, ‘Our Lord’s good angels 

“What silly little things they are; why j are with my children.’ But, almost as I 
don’t they keep away from the light?” ( said this, there was a change. Mary 
remarked Henry. ) took your wax doll from the little chair, 

“No sillier than some of us, who ought { and said, ‘Let me nurse dolly.’ Then I 
to be a great deal wiser than moths,” an- ) saw the sweet look go from your face, 
swered his mother. “I’ve seen many { } You put out your hands, and said, ‘No; 
children, and grown people too, bum / let my dolly alone I I don’t want you to 
themselves in the fires of evil passion \ have her. ’ ‘ Please, sister Lizzy, let me 

just as foolishly as did that poor miller { nurse dolly for a little while, ’ pleaded 
just now; nay, more foolishly, for they } Mary, but your face got fiery red, and 
should have known better.” j! you snatched the doll out of your sister’s 

“Did you ever see any of us bum our- / hands. Now, my dear, something was 
selves?” asked Mary, who still fel 4 in her { burnt up then in the flame of your pas- 
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sion, or at least, had its wings scorched. 
What was it? Can my little daughter 
tell?” 

Lizzy hid her face in her mother’s 
lap. 

“It was the loving thought of your 
sister, that made your countenance so 
sweet in my eyes a little while before. I 
Iicpe the wings were only a little burnt,” 
added the mother, gently, as she drew 
her arms around the child. “Only a 
very little burnt. And I’m sure that was 
so, for more than once since then have I 
seen that beautiful love-light come into 
your face again.” 

“I’m afraid that something in me gets 
burnt pretty often,” spoke out Henry, 
partly in penitent confession, and partly 
from a generous wish to make Lizzy feel 
that she wasn’t the only one who let 
naughty feelings come into her heart. 

“Is it very pleasant? Do you like the 
sensation?” asked the children’s mother. 

“0, dear, no I” answered Henry, 
quickly. “It hurts badly enough, some¬ 
times. I’ve cried from the pain, often, 
after the fire had gone out. ” 

“The fire of anger, of envy, of ill- 
nature, or ill-will, you mean? For these 
arc the scorching fires that bum the ten- 
d3r wings of those gentle, loving, pure, 
self-denying thoughts and feelings that 
sometimes dwell in our hearts. If they 
were always there, we would always be 
happy. My dear children,” added the 
mother, “try and remember this little in¬ 
cident of the moth and the oandle; and 
let it remind you that you are all the 
while in danger of having some beautiful 


and heavenly things in your souls hurt or 
destroyed by the flame of evil passions. 
Do you know what these beautiful and 
heavenly things are?” 

“Love for each other,” answered gen¬ 
tle Mary. “That is one of them.” 

“Yes, my dear; and this love shows 
itself in a great many ways. In kindness 
and forbearance; in gentleness and pa¬ 
tience ; in pity and mercy. Then, among 
these heavenly things, are purity and 
innocence. If we have these in our 
minds, angels are very near to us; for 
being pure and innocent themselves, they 
love all who are pure. But, if we let vile 
thoughts come into our minds, or medi¬ 
tate evil against another, the pure and 
innocent things will be burnt like moths 
in a candle, and the blessed angels will 
remove to a distance.” 

EDDY'S DREAM. 


By T. S. Arthur. 


“TT was so real, .mamma,” said tho 
A child, as he laid his head back upon 
the arm that was drawn around his neck, 
and lifted his eyes to his mother’s face. 
“So very real! I saw them just as 
plainly as I see you now. One of them 
was more beautiful than any picture I 
ever looked upon. Her face was like— 
Oh, it was only like the face of an angel! 
I can’t tell you how sweet and loving it 
was. But the other 1” A quick shiver 
ran through the child, and an expression 
of fear dimmed the brightness of his 
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countenance. “Don’t you remember,” 
he went on, “that picture of Satan in 
Paradise Lost? The other one had 
exactly that face. Oh, it was so wicked 
and cruel! But, it didn’t look so at 
first. ’ ’ 

“Tell it all over to me again, darling,’’ 
said Eddy’s mother. “It was such a 
strange dream. I would like to hear it 
once more.” So Eddy related his dream 
a second time. 

“I dreamed,” he began, “that I had 
to go on a journey all by myself. It 
seemed as if the way was across our mea¬ 
dow, over by the willow tree, and across 
the hill by Aunt Harlow’s, to a place a 
good way off, where I had never been. 
At the end of my journey I was to come 
to a great palace, wonderfully beautiful 
within and without where, if the porter 
let me in through the gate, I was to live 
and have every good thing 1 wanted. I 
can see you now, dear mother! buttoning 
up my coat, and tying my shoes, and fix¬ 
ing me all so nice for my journey. The 
last thing you did was to give me a little 
velvet case, and you told me that I must 
on no account part with it, for that it con¬ 
tained ‘a pearl of great price,’ which I 
must show to the porter at the palace- 
gate when I got to the end of my journey, 
and then he would let me in. 

“‘Now, remember,’ you said, and 
looked at me so seriously, ‘that if you 
lose this pearl, or part with it to any one, 
your journey will be all in vain, for unless 
you show the peaii, they will not open 
the palace-gate.’ Then I asked you how 
I should know, always, that I was in the 


way to the palace, and you answered, 
‘After you have gone over the hill 
by Aunt Harlow’s, you will come to a 
place where the road divides into two 
ways. You must take the right hand 
road, for that leads to the palace. If the 
road should divide again, you must again 
turn to the right; and so always until 
you reach the end.* Then you put the 
velvet case in the inside breast pocket of 
my coat, and kissed me. And I started 
on my journey, 

“I felt very happy, and sang as I went 
through the meadow. I pulled a long 
branch from the weeping willow, and 
trailed it in the brook until the leaves 
were wet, and then swung it in the air to 
see the bright drops sparkle like diamonds 
in the sun. I leaped and frolicked like a 
kitten or a lamb; 'I was so full of life. 
The way was longer to the hill by Aunt 
Harlow’s than I had ever known it before, 
and it led through a woods. I felt just 
a little afraid in this woods, it was so dim 
and lonely. But I got through at last 
and climbed the hill beyond. How far 1 
could see from the top of this hill! There 
were other hills higher than this one, 
with valleys between, and great forests, 
and rivers and seas of water. Oh! it 
was such a grand sight. It looked dark 
in. the valley below, and I could see the 
road that went down the hill-side only for 
a little way. I stood here for awhile, 
feeling so lonely that I grew fearful and 
wished that I were home again. Just 
then I saw a man coming towards me 
from a side path. At first sight of him 
I felt like running away in terror, but he 
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called to me, while yet at some distance, 
in a pleasant voice, and I waited until he 
came up. 

“‘Going to the palace?’ he asked, as 
he stood by my side, not looking at me 
fairly, but with his face turned a little 
away so that 1 could only see part of it 
[ said, ‘Yes;* and he answered, ‘So am 
£, and right glad to meet with so charm¬ 
ing a companion. You have the “pearl 
of great price?” ’ 

“‘0, yes;’ I made reply. ‘Without 
that the porter would not admit me 
through the gate.’ 

‘‘ ‘ May I see your pearl? 1 am a judge 
of these things,’ he said. 

“So I took the morocco case from my 
pocket, and was about opening it, when 
I saw a gleam in his eyes, now turned full 
upon me, that made me shiver; and I 
put the case back in my pocket quickly. 

“‘Do you take me for a robber?’ he 
asked with a smile. ‘Poor boy! I 
would not hurt a hair of your pretty head. 
I only wished to see the size and beauty 
of your pearl.’ 

“Then my fear passed away, and I 
opened the case and showed him my 
pearl. It looked very clear when I lifted 
the purple lid; but as he bent to examine 
tty his breath fell upon the precious gem, 
and it grew dim. He wanted to take it 
from the case, but as he reached out his 
hand, a fear of him came over me, and I 
shut up the case quickly and put it back 
into my pocket Then we walked along 
together, going down the hill into the 
valley where you had told me the road 
would divide. When almost at the bot¬ 


tom of the hill, I saw, not far ahead, a 
woman in white garments. The sight 
made my heart leap, for I was afraid of 
the man who had joined company with 
me. ‘Let us make haste,’ I said, and 
was starting forward, when he held me 
by the arm. ‘No, no, my little friend,* 
he answered. ‘That is a wicked woman, 
and will take you into the wrong road. 
She lives by robbing pilgrims of their 
pearls. It is well for you that I came 
along just as I did.’ 

“Then I felt afraid of the woman, and 
kept close to fhe man’s side. She 
walked onward, and we followed; but the 
man’s step grew slower and slower. At 
last the woman stood still, and as we drew 
nearer, I saw that she was at the place 
where the road parted. The right hand 
way was only a little path that went up 
among rough stones and little bushes, and 
looked dreary; but the left hand road 
was broad and smooth, with an avenue 
of trees, and flowers on either side. 

“And now the man took my arm and 
placed me on the side of him next to the 
broad and pleasant way, and so put his 
body between me and the woman that I 
could not see her. As he did this, I felt 
something inside of my coat, and grasping 
it quickly found his hand near the pocket 
in which was my precious pearl. Then, 
as I looked up at his face, I saw that it 
was just like the face of Satan in the pic¬ 
ture. His eyes seemed like sharp dag¬ 
gers, they were so fierce. Seizing me 
just as I have seen a hawk seize a little 
bird, he held me tightly with one hand, 
while he tried with the other to teai 
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away the pocket that contained my * pearl > 
of great price/ But I held on to it with s 
all my might, and cried for help; for I < 
knew that if I lost my pearl I could not i 
enter the palace gate. Even as I cried, ( 
the woman in white raiment stood by me. ) 
She did not speak to the man, but in- ( 
stantly he let go his hold of me, and ran / 
away terrified. I saw that he took the \ 
left hand road. ) 

“Then the woman, whose face was ) 
more beautiful than any face I had ever l 
looked upon, stooped down and kissed ) 
me. ‘You have not lost your pearl?’ she l 
said, and then I drew it Forth and showed ) 
it to her. It looked dim, but she breathed S 
on it, and its beauty came back, and I } 
felt my heart leaping for joy. That is ) 
all, dear mother, for then I awoke feeling ( 
so happy! Wasn’t it a strange dream? ) 
It seemed so real. I can see it all just s 
as if I had gone on the journey, and met ) 
this wicked robber and the angel who ) 
rescued me. Doesn’t it mean something? c 
I’ve heard you say that dreams were often ) 
significant. What is meant by signifi- < 
cant?” ) 

“The word is a hard one for my little S 
boy, but I think you will understand it ( 
when I say that anything is significant ; 
when it has a hidden meaning; that is a l 
meaning different from what is seen in ; 
the thing or circumstance taken by itself, s 
As a ring, which is only metal, may be < 
used to signify, or symbolize eternity, be- £ 
cause it has neither beginning nor end. c 
A frown is significant of anger, and a ) 
smile of love. Gold, which is the purest < 
and most precious of metals, and of a / 


warm color, is used as a symbol of love; 
and silver, which is also precious, but of 
a white and shining color, is used as a 
symbol of truth. Fire is also a symbol 
of love; and water, that cleanses our 
bodies and quenches our thirst, a symbol 
of truth which does the same things for 
our souls.” 

“0, yes, mother, I think I understand 
it now,” Eddy said, while a beautiful 
light shone in his face. “And do you 
think my dream was significant?” 

“I am very sure of it.” 

“What did my going on a journey 
mean?” 

“Life is often called a journey,” an¬ 
swered the mother. “Now there are 
two lives that every one in the world is 
living.” 

“Two lives, mother?” 

“Yes, dear; we have a life that is ex¬ 
ternal, and a lift that is internal. I want 
you to remember these two words—ex¬ 
ternal and internal; the first, when we 
speak of our lives, means the life of the 
body, or our life in the world; the second 
means the life of our souls or spirits. 
Now, what I meant by the jou.ney of 
life, was the soul’s journey towards its 
eternal state of happiness or misery.” 

“And did I go on that journey in my 
dream?” asked the child. 

“Your dream was significant of that 
journey,” the mother replied. 

“Oh! Then the way I went in my 
dream means something about the way 
I must live if I would go to heaven. Is 
that it, mother?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Then what was meant by the ‘pearl evil spirits seek to turn us into wrong 
of great price’ which you gave me when / ways, and above all, to rob us of the 
I started on my journey?” The mother ( pearl of great price, should we have it in 
answered: ( our possession. But the angels are al- 

“As it was placed in your breast ) ways ready to help and to deliver us if 
pocket, and on the inner side, it must j we turn to them as you did in your 
mean something in your heart, and that ) dream, when the wicked robber tried to 
something precious and holy; for, in your ( get your pearl. The first thing these 
dream, it was said that you could not ) evil spirits do, when they come near to us, 
enter the King’s palace unless you had ( is to breathe on the image of the Lord 
the pearl. Now, what is this ‘ pearl of ) in our hearts, as the robber breathed on 
great price’ that gives entrance into hea- ) your pearl. Sometimes their breath is so 
yen? It is to know and to acknowledge ( foul that the pearl loses all its beauty, 
the Lord. Unless we know the Lord, we ;• and then is often thrown away as a worth- 
cannot obey him; and unless we obey less thing. I have seen a great many 
him, that is, keep his divine word, we / persons who have lost, or thrown away, 
cannot enter heaven. But how shall we ^ this precious treasure.” 
know him? He has revealed himself to < “Have you, dear mother?” said the 
us in Scripture; and to know of him, we ; child, looking very serious, 
must read in his Holy Word. What a { “Yes, and a sad thing it was. Only 
tender and loving revelation of himself is .) this morning I saw a little boy who had 
to be found in the Gospel. Pitying our ( lost his ‘pearl of great price.’ ” 
fallen and lost state, and moved by a? “ How did you know it, mother? asked 
divine compassion, he took on himself i Eddy. 

our human nature, and was clothed in a ) “I knew it, because I heard him take 
body like yours or mine, and came and } the Lord’s holy name in vain, and swear 
dwelt for awhile on the earth, so that men l a dreadful oath that made me shiver, 
could see and hear him speak; and in all ) He would not have done so, if he had 
after time read about him. And now, } possessed the pearl.” 
all who know the Lord, through reading ) “And cannot he go to heaven?” 
about him in his divine word, and who ) “Not unless he finds his lost pearl, or 
besides knowing, obey him, have the ( has another given to him.” 

‘pearl of great price,’ that gives entrance j “But, mother,” said Eddy, in whose 
into heaven.” I heart came a throb of pity for the boy, 

“And the robber and the angel mother? / “Maybe the pearl wasn’t lost Maybe 
What did they mean?” < an evil spirit had only breathed on it, as 

“ There are evil spirits and angels, my / mine was breathed on in my dream.” 
son, invisible to our natural eyes, who go > “Yes, maybe that was so,” answered 
with us in all our journey of life. The \ the mother in a hopeful voice, kissing her 
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son. “And maybe an angel will breathe 
on it very soon and restore its soft lustre. 
There are pearls in the hearts of a great 
many boys and men that have become 
dim, and seem like common stones; but, 
sooner or later, God’s angels breathe on 
them and they become pure and precious. ’ ’ 

“If 1 ever hear a boy swear again, I 
will tell him about hispearlof great price,” 
said Eddy, full of a loving enthusiasm. 

His mother kissed him again as she 
answered: 

“And in doing so, your breath may be 
as the breath of an angel, and give back 
to his pearl its lost beauty. ’ ’ 

AFRAID IN THE DARK. 


A LL day a little boy had gone singing 
and dancing through the house as 
light-hearted and happy as a bird. But, 
when night came, like many other chil¬ 
dren, he was afraid in the dark. 

“Willy,” said his mother,, who sat 
sewing by the gas lamp, “go over to my 
room and get the needle book that lies on 
my bureau.” 

But Willy did not stir. 

“Go, my son.” And his mother spoke 
in a firm voice. 

“I’m afraid*” said Willy. 

“Afraid of what?” 

“It’s dark over there.” 

“What is the dark?” asked Willy’s 
mother. “Nothing but a shadow. See!” 
and she put her hand between the gas 
lamp and a small work basket on the 
table. “Now it is dark in the basket. 


and now,” removing her hand, “it is 
light. Look at this ball We will call it 
the earth. On the side toward the lamp 
it is bright; but as I turn the ball, the 
bright, or daylight side, goes away from 
the lamp. It is in shadow now; or in its 
night time. Just as I turn this ball, the 
earth on which we live keeps turning all 
the while. Now we are on the side away 
from the sun, or in the great shadow 
which the earth makes, in the same way 
that this ball makes a shadow when I 
hold it up before the gas lamp; and we 
say it is night In the morning we will 
turn to the sun again, and then it will be 
day. So you see that the dark is only a 
shadow; and I don’t see anything in a 
shadow to make one afraid. Bo you? 
If anybody were to say that my Willy 
was afraid of a shadow, I hardly think he 
would feel complimented.” 

“Is that all, mother? Is the dark 
nothing but a shadow?’ ’ said Willy, a look 
of more confidence coming into his face. 

“A simple shadow, and as harmless as 
this shadow which my hand throws on 
the work-basket. So run over and get 
my needle book.” 

Willy started at the word, and soon re¬ 
turned with the needle book. 

“You held your breath just a little,” 
mother said, as she kissed her boy. 

“Only a little,” he confessed; “but 1 
don’t care for the dark; it’s only a 
shadow.” 

After that, Willy went about in the 
dark as fearless as in the day-time; for 
he knew that night was only the earth’s 
shadow, and could do him no harm* 
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TWILIGHT. 

By Kate Sutherland 

T HE sun is down; the twilight falls, 
And shadows fill the room. 

My boy, entranced by story book, 

Sees not the gathering gloom, 

(Jntil the page a dim disguise 
Puts on, beneath his straining eyes. 

Without, the air is hushed; 

Within, a brooding silence reigns. 
Fiwjt, born of lonely solitude, 

An easy entrance gains. 

I marvel not that Willy hears 
Eaeh 'heart~beat throbbing in bis ears. 

A moment thus, and then his eyes 
Out through the window turns 
Pure and serene, a single star 

In the deep azure bums; 

8 


( And on the dusky brow of night 
( The young moon hangs her orescent bright, 

11 How beautiful I” exclaims the boy 
Upspringing to his feet, 

; And gazing at the western sky, 

{ Where day and evening meet. 

} Light shines upon his upturned brow, 

( Where not a shadow resteth now. 

| Dear boy I If in thy after years, 
i Darkness and doubt should fall, 

( May moonbeams in thy twilight tell 
J That God is over all; 
i And stars, in evening’s jeweled crown, 

( Radiant with love, smile sweetly down. 

A pleasant word in the morning, 
which is a kind feeling coined into ex- 
pmcdon, may keep two hearts aglow and 
sonny all day. 
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WILLIE'S JOURNEY TO HEAVEN. 


By Jennie Gaige. 


" T)LAY alone for a while, Nellie,” 

JL said Willie to his little sister. “I 
am going to heaven to see papa. Aunt 
Nannie says that he is too happy there to 
wish to return to us, but if I could only 
bring mamma word from him, perhaps 
she would not cry for him as she does. 
Isn’t it strange that mamma never talks 
of heaven as Aunt Nannie does, nor 
about papa being happy there? Maybe 
she doesn’t believe that he is happy; but 
when I return she will be happy too. I 
will put on my scarlet sack with the 
pretty frill, and my braided frock, so that 
the angels will be glad to see me.” 

The eyes of the child were fixed on the 
blue hills, and in his childish innocence 
he never doubted that they reached 
straight to heaven; for did not the hills 
meet the sky? and could not he step from 
the hill-top into heaven? 

So little sister must play alone awhile, 
and the message he would bring from 
dear papa should repay her; and donning 
his Sunday suit, he set out on his mission, 

Through the valley and to the hill-side 
he went. The hills seemed steeper than 
he had imagined; but he clambered up. 
His hands and his feet were tom and 
bleeding, but his young heart never failed 
him. He sat him down on a rock to 
rest; then clambered on his heavenly 
way. He was hungry and thirsty; but 
in heaven they neither hunger nor thirst, 
and he must hurry on. 


( At last the shadows of night gathered 
i around him, and longing for his warm 

< bed at home, yet much more for papa in 
heaven, he lay down on the ground and 

< slept from weariness. In the morning 

> he was chilled and stiff, and could go but 
\ a little way; yet, true to his purpose, 

> that way was upward. 

s Again the shadows gathered around 
} him, and he lay down; but not to rise. 
) He was too chilled and weary to go on, 
( and he would not turn back. 

) When the moon came up in silvery 
\ glory, she saw a scene fit for the tears of 
) pitying night The dews of evening were 
S on the child’s wan face, and the golden 
( curls were heavy, and tangled, and damp. 
£ His tiny hands folded, praying God to 
( show him the heavenward way. 

) Again the moon came up, but as if in 
S sorrow she shrouded her face behind a 
c cloud, and only a dim light lit the place, 
; where lay the form of the trusting child. 

< He was hungry no more, no more he 
; thirsted, and no more he needed to 
S fold his hands in prayer, for God had 
) shown him the heavenward way. Kind 
) friends missed him, and only knew 
c that sister Nellie said that he had gone 
) to see papa, yet never dreamed that he 
\ sought heaven from the hill-tops; and it 
/ was many days ere they found him, half 
S way up, a picture Qf silent beauty, lying 
1 white and cold in his scarlet sack, with 
S the dainty frill, and braided frock, with 
c torn hands and feet, yet with a smile on 

> his sweet, upturned face. 

< His youthful dreams were realised. He 

> had gone to see “papa in heaven,” yet 
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only in dreams, and by the light of faith, 
(her unbelief rebuked by the trusting 
faith of the child), does he bring the 
coveted message to the lonely heart of 
mamma. 

BREAKWATER. 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 


CHAPTER I. 

“mHE prospect does not look promis- 

X ing,” said old Jonathan Darling, 
shaking his bald head, as he stood at the 
window, and shaking also the tufts of gray 
hair that grew here and there like strag¬ 
gling furze upon the smooth area of his 
crown. 

“ The air smells like rain, and I doubt 
whether we shall see Breakwater to-mor- 
row. ’ ’ 

The words of an old man sinking into 
his second childhood; one who had even in 
the prime of his manhood a tendency to 
gravitate in feeling and anticipation to 
the dark side of things; and this tendency 
had developed itself into a sort of dreary 
habitual croaking in his old age. 

But Jonathan Darling’s words cut 
sharply now—our careless words often do, 
going right and left when we least expect 
it—they cut down sharp and cruel into a 
young, warm heart; and the loom that 
had been at work all day, weaving its 
bright tissue of a little girl’s warm throb¬ 
bing hopes and fancies stopped suddenly. 
There was first a mild pang, then a 
dreary chill stole over all the happy 


thoughts and visions, as the mist was 
stealing up over head, and blurring the 
blue sky. 

Joanna Darling was the old man’s 
grand-daughter, and her life had just 
rounded into its twelfth summer—a lonely 
life enough, at the best, taking its root 
in a dry barren soil out of which it could 
draw few rich juices to nourish it into 
strength and beauty; and consequently 
the small life of which my story is to tell, 
had something bleached, thin, colorless, 
like Joanna’s face. 

She had been stranded there in the old 
brown country house, by the death of 
father and mother, when she was little 
more than an infant Her grandmother, 
a kind-hearted woman, but broken down 
and querulous with disappointment and 
ill health, brought the child to her tenth 
year. And then she faded out of life, 
and Joanna was left alone in the wide 
dismal old house with her grandfather 
and a deaf old woman, who combined in 
herself the relations of housekeeper and 
serving woman. 

Jonathan Darling had been unfortu¬ 
nate from his youth upward. One might 
have fancied that some spirit of ill luck 
haunted him from his cradle to his grave, 
if that thought did not seem to reflect 
some doubt on God’s loving care and 
wisdom. 

But the fact was, the wrong lay in some 
inherent weakness of Jonathan Darling’s 
own character. He lacked promptness, 
energy, efficiency, and never knew how 
to take the tide at the hour which should 
lead him on to success of any sort. 
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fie had on the whole frittered his life 
away; for in his youth he had eqjoyed 
unusual advantages both of family and 
education. 

After various attempts at a business 
career, which resulted in failure, he had 
at last settled down into school-teaching. 
One by one his children had been buried 
from his sight, and the youngest and 
fairest of them, Joanna’s mother, had 
died last. 

So Jonathan Darling, a good deal per¬ 
plexed and depressed with the mystery 
of a life which he had some vague 
idea he had not made the most of, dwelt 
with his grandchild, under the roof that 
with some rather unavailable ground 
around it had been bequeathed to him by 
the will of a childless unde. A 'small 
annuity, furnished somewhat grudgingly 
by a nephew of his wife’s, a prosperous 
merchant in the city, a few miles away, 
kept body and soul together of the old 
man and his young grandchild. 

For a minute or two after her grand¬ 
father had spoken, Joanna Darling sat 
sdM. All that pretty fabric of hopes and 
fancies torn suddenly into shreda 
little children’s hearts ton ache as well 
as grown peopie’a, This one’s did, I 
know, with some pang which it had never 
felt before, though Joanna’s heart was 
used to a little, dull, secret ache. 

All the hopes of her life seemed to 
turn on that one hinge of a pleasant day. 
If it rained, her grandfather, to whose 
hones an east wind always suggested rheu¬ 
matism, would not go to Breakwater, and 
then, where would Joanna’s visit he —ike 


visit about which her thoughts had clus¬ 
tered by day, and her dreams hung by 
night! 

There was something old and hopeless 
in the child’s posture, which would have 
struck a tender observant nature, as she 
sat there on the lounge, covered with 
some faded green woolen cloth, in the 
sitting-room, her feet drawn up under 
her, her head dropped a little forward, 
and her hands that usually had a won¬ 
derful activity and restlessness lying list¬ 
lessly in her lap now. 

Not a pretty child—at least now, with 
that old look upon the thin, sallow face, 
and the old-fashioned illy-fitting dress, 
which had been disinterred from one of 
her grandmother’s drawers where it had 
lain for the last twenty years. 

At last she rose up, went to the win¬ 
dow, and turned her little anxious face 
to the sky. The clouds were coming 
in from the east, a bluish-gray mass, 
driven by an east wind up into the sky; a 
summer sky with a blur of mist all 
over it. There was a faint scent, too, 
of the distant sea m the air. Joanna 
knew what that meant When the winds 
set that way, there was sure to be rain. 

The child’s gaze turned from the sky 
and faced the tab gaunt (fid man sit¬ 
ting before his bundle of newspapers. 
There was something half appealing, 
half defiant, in her gaze, and something 
of ah this was in her voice, too, as she 
spoke—“Grandfather, I ean’t give it up 
so. I must go to Breakwater to-morrow. 

Jonathan Darling laid down his bundle 
of old papers, which he was tying with a 
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green worsted cord—he was a bit of a 
virtuoso, and took delight in collections 
of old manuscripts and books, and auto¬ 
graphs. 

He looked at his grand-daughter over 
his iron-bowed spectacles, in some per¬ 
plexity. “That isn’t the way for a little 
girl to speak, it seems to me,” he said, 
in a tone of mild reproof. 

U I didn’t mean to say anything wrong, 
but you don’t know, grandpa, that this 
visit is more than anything in the world to 
me,” her words hurrying out half cohe¬ 
rently on the strong tide of her passionate 
feeling. “I shall die if I can’t go to 
Breakwater to-morrow and see Uncle 
Philip and all the rest. Oh, you don’t 
know, as I said, grandpa, but I shall die 
if I don’t go I” and something rising up, 
choked back the other words that were 
panting at the child’s throat. She was a 
quiet child usually, with something old- 
fashioned in her speech and manner 
which you see in children who are shut 
up to the society of their elders. This 
outbreak was something extraordinary. 

The old man’s next remark expressed 
this fact: “Child, I never saw you take 
on so before. What has got into you?” 

She tried to answer him, but there was 
only a little spasm at her throat. A mo¬ 
ment later, a little cold, thin hand was 
laid on the old man’s, and the child’s 
voice, breathless and eager, was hurrying 
along the words: “If* it does rain, 
grandpa, I can go just the same, you 
see. I can walk the whole way and fold 
up my dress and things in the covered 
basket” 


) “Walk to Breakwater—ten miles in 
l the rain!” and Jonathan Darling settled 
? his iron-bowed spectacles a little lower on 
s his nose. 

? “I could do it, grandpa. I could do 
S it if it was twenty!” her face flushing 
( and paling. 

I Perhaps some far memory of his boy- 
( hood stole over the heart of the old man; 
? it had never been a hard one, though it 
S was aged with the frets and weariness 
( which usually accompany a wasted life; 

> for he looked at the face lifted in such 

< passionate pleading to his. “Don’t say 

> any more about walking, child,” he said, 

< “If you feel like that about it, we’ll go, 
) rain or shine!” 

) So it was settled. Joanna Darling 
( went up stairs to her little chamber with 
; a face fairly transfigured in its radiance 
( of delight. Could that be the little pale, 
? anxious, old young face she had carried 

> across the room to her grandfather a few 
c moments ago ? 

) Up there alone in her chamber, she 
l hugged herself with delight. She danced 
( to and fro, before the small mirror, in a 
$ wild eostacy of relief and joy which was 
( all the more explosive now, because of 
£ the overstrained nerves and the habitual 

< repressions of the child’s daily life. 

) At last she went to the drawer, and 
( took out her blue plaid dress, with the 
( little puff of lace at the throat, and sur- 
s veyed these with intense admiration. 
( Poor Joanna! Her enjoyment would 
) have provoked a smile of half pity, half 
derision from her fashionable cousins at 
Breakwater, but they did not understand 
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Joanna Darling, and for that matter, no- ) another place in the wide world like the 
body in the world did. ) old sea town of Breakwater. 

There was little intimacy between the ! Her cousins were bright, showy girls, 
young people. Once or twice a year, in > and always treated Joanna with a half 
acknowledgment of the relationship, Mr. { kindly, half patronizing air. They thought 
Darling and his grand-daughter received } her a little shy, dowdy thing, whom they 
an invitation to the handsome house at ( regarded with a certain pity, supple- 
Breakwater. These invitations usually / mented with contempt, 
transpired on holidays, devoted to family ( Mrs. Drayton was a pleasant, but con- 
gatherings. If there were gay parties, i ventional sort of woman, a good deal 
and brilliant festivals at Breakwater, Jo- | more stately and patronizing than her 
anna Darling never heard anything about l daughters; and Joanna was always less 
them. Yet those infrequent visits were \ at ease in her presence than in that of 
the grand episodes of her life—the sud- ( any other member of the family, 
den flowering out into warmth and color “Uncle Drayton” was a successful busi- 
of the dreary by-paths of her days. The ) ness man. You saw that in his tones, in 
Draytons, of Breakwater, were gay, { his very air, in a certain complacency of 
fashionable people; good-natured enough, f expression; and his handsome country- 
but living much among the shows and < seat, and his style of living, his dress, 
on the surface of things, and lacking the ) equipage, hospitalities, were all valued as 
delicate sympathies that inhere in pro- ( exponents of the wealth on which he 
founder natures. Their home was a charm- / prided himself. 

ing one to eyes fed with sights of beauty ) You see this was hardly the sort of 
oftener than the bright shy eyes of Jo- ( household in which a shy, sensitive, 
anna Darling. } curious nature, like that of Joanna Dai- 

It was an English stone cottage, low { ling’s, could feel at home; and yet, de- 
and wide, in the midst of shrubberies, ? spite sundry drawbacks which she felt, 
with a broad outlook on the sea half a > rather than perceived, the house at 
mile off. From the front windows you ( Breakwater was the dearest spot on earth 
could watch the great tides, those pendu- > to her. 

lums of the ocean, swinging to and fro, 1 The whole family regarded hei and her 
and in the evenings you could behold the ) grandfather in the light of “poor rela- 
light-houses, “far out to sea,” shining ( tions,” whom it would not do to abso- 
over the waters, and the great lamps } lutely ignore; and the girls had, on the 
burning up in the towers on the distant } whole, a complacent feeling toward their 
horizons would gleam through the gather- l little, dark, shy cousin. But the hearts 
mg mists like distant moons. Joanna } of little children must have something to 
Darling, in that little cramped hungry ( cling to and love, else they would starve, 
soul of hers, believed that there was not And poor little Joanna had her idol too; 
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though, like all human idols, he was un- > 
worthy of the incense which she offered ) 
up in secret to him. } 

Mr. Drayton’s younger brother Philip ) 
was utterly unlike the elder. He had ( 
some marvelous gill of attracting every- $ 
body with whom he was brought in con- ( 
tact; and he seemed to do this uncon- ) 
sciously, for though he had plenty of S 
'faults, vanity was not one of them. ? 

I cannot tell precisely in what the ) 
charm consisted. He had an exhaustless l 
fund of good spirits and an indolent kind- > 
heartedness, which always impelled him \ 
to do and say pleasant things when they ) 
did not cost too much trouble. His so- S 
dal qualities made him welcome in all ( 
circles, and it was certainly to his credit ) 
that the man’s inferiors were as warm in ( 
his praises, as anybody else; perhaps a ) 
little more so. s 

But people who had deeper insight ( 
into character, and whom no graces of > 
talk and manner could deceive regarding ( 
the real substance of one’s nature, said > 
that Philip Drayton was, after all, wast- s 
ing his life; that it had neither aim nor ? 
purpose of any sort beyond self-enjoy- 
ment; that it was a pity, with all the fel- c 
low’s fine and lovable qualities of heart) 
and mind, that he did not settle down to l 
some earnest work, instead of living the ) 
roaming, idle, pleasure-taking life that 
Philip Drayton did. ( 

His nieces fairly adored him, and i 
they were always having high frolics when c 
their uncle was on hand; and they were ; 
ceaseless in his praises when he was absent l 
Joanna had met Philip Drayton two or $ 


three times at his brother’s. It was a 
remarkable gift of his to set people at 
their ease; to develope the brightest side 
of everybody with whom he was biQught 
in social relations. 

Joanna was quite another being in his 
presence; even her cousins noticed the 
change with a kind of vague wonder. A 
new warmth and brightness made the 
little, thin, dark face almost pretty. She 
was frolicsome as a chamois among the 
mountains, and kept up a real fire of jests 
with Philip Drayton. 

“ What a playful bright little thing she 
is,” he remarked to the younger of his 
nieces. 

“Yes;” answered the girl, looking a 
little curiously at her cousin. “I don’t 
know what has got into her. [ never 
saw her like this before!” 

They did not suspect that the little 
girl’s soul needed the quickening of some 
sunny atmosphere to bring out all its pos¬ 
sibilities; and that it was starving in the 
cold, loneliness, and repression of her 
home. 

Afterward Philip Drayton took a fancy 
to go to California. He was fond of a 
migratory life, and he had some business 
projects which it seemed had prospered 
wonderfully in that new country. 

His brother thought from the first that 
the hard rough pioneer life was “just 
what the fellow needed to toughen him 
up and steady him down a little;” and 
to judge from Philip’s letters, his expe¬ 
rience had had precisely that effect. But 
after three years absence, he was coming 
home. The; young people at Breakwater 
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were quite wild at the prospect of seeing < 
him again; and they had, in their enthu- 
siastio delight, generously extended a 
share to Joanna and her grandfather. 
The old man and the little girl were in¬ 
vited for a coup's of days to Breakwater. 

You cannot imagine, even now I have 
told you, what this visit was to Joanna 
Darling. 

The memory of Philip Drayton was 
always warm and vital in the little girl’s 
thought. She locked up in her heart as 
sacred treasures all his pleasant ways and 
kind speeches. Her imagination clothed 
him with every radiant virtue, and her 
heart clung to him as the heart of a 
lonely repressed little girl’s with hardly 
anything in the world to love, would be 
likely to. 

The prospect of seeing him again stirred 
every pulse with delicious anticipation, 
and the possibility of disappointment was 
a terrible thing to her—worse almost than 
death to her excited fancy. 

But that was not to be. For once her 
nature had burst all bounds of shyness 
and fear, and triumphed over her grand¬ 
father’s coastitutional inertia; and Jo¬ 
anna Darling said her prayers that night 
with the glad conviction, that rain or 
shine, he would take her to Breakwater 


THE HORSE’S PETITION. 


to-morrow. 


[to be continued.] 


The happiest little boy we ever knew, 
was one who was always ready to share 
his good things with other children. 


A CURIOUS story is told, in ancient 
books, of a king who had a bell put 
up, so that any one who was injured by 
another, might ring it, when the king as¬ 
sembled the wise men that justice might 
be done. From long use, the lower end 
of the rope was worn away, and a piece 
of wild vine was fastened on to length¬ 
en it. 

It so happened that a knight had a 
noble horse, which had served him long 
and well, but having grown old and use¬ 
less, was meanly and cruelly turned out 
on the common to take care of himself. 
Driven by hunger, the horse began biting 
at the vine, when the bell rang out loud 
and clear; and lo! the wise men assem¬ 
bled, and finding that it was a poor half- 
starved horse that was sounding the call, 
and thus asking for justice, though he 
knew it not, examined into his case, and 
decreed that the knight whom he had 
served in his youth, should feed and care 
for him in his old age! And the king 
confirmed the decree, adding to it a 
heavy fine if the knight neglected his 
duty to the faithful animal. 


A little boy, who sat listening to soino 
gentlemen conversing at his father’s table, 
heard one of them quote the well-known 
line: “An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God,” when he said, that he didn’t 
believe it, for his mother was better than 
any man that ever was made. 
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THE EIDER DUCK. 


F AR away in the icy North—in Labra¬ 
dor and Greenland; in Iceland and 
Norway—and other cold countries, lives 
this bird, so noted for the soft down it 
gives us; and there it lays its eggs and 
hatches out its young. You see, in the 
picture, a mother bird, taking her duck¬ 
lings into the chilly waters, from which 
the brief northern summer has melted 
off the ice. She is going to feed them 
on the shell-fish and sea urchins that she 
can pick up from the edges of rocks and 
In shallow places. 

You think they must be very cold. 


? But they are not God has covered them 
) with warm down and feathers, and they 
( are comfortable and happy. Shall I tell 
) you something about the way in which 
) Eider down is obtained? Most of it 
) comes from Norway and Iceland, and 
s from the Fern Islands lying off the coast 
} of Scotland. 

) The Eider Ducks build their nests of 
c fine weeds and mosses on the ground or 
; among rocks, wherever they can find a 
< little hollow; and these nests are often so 
) dose together, that a man can hardly 
( walk among them without stepping on 
£ the eggs. The breasts of these birds are 
) covered thickly with the softest down, 
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and a s soon as they have laid their eggs, 
they pluck out enough of this down to 
cover them warmly, for there is not suffi¬ 
cient heat in their bodies to hatch the 
eggs without help from the down; and 
besides, they have to leave their nests 
sometimes to get food, and then if it was 
not for the covering of down, the eggs 
would be frozen. 

The people who live away in the far 
northern countries, where these ducks 
make their nests and hatch their young, 
know about these down-covered eggs, and 
as soon as they find them well wrapped 
up, take away both the eggs and the 
down. Then the mother bird lays an¬ 
other nest full of eggs, and a second time 
strips the down from her breast to cover 
them and keep them warm. A second 
time the eggs and down are taken away. 
Poor bird! Still she is not discouraged, 
and lays a third nest full of eggs; but 
she has no more down with which to pro¬ 
tect them from cold. What is to be 
done? Will the eggs be frozen? Not so; 
for now the male bird comes and plucks 
the downy treasures from his breast and 
lays them over the eggs! This time the 
down-gatherers leave the nest unharmed, 
so that a brood of ducks may be hatched 
that will lay eggs and supply down an¬ 
other year. 

Each nest supplies about half a pound 
of down, with which the people of Ger¬ 
many and northern Europe stuff bed- 
coverings that are used in winter instead 
of blankets. This Eider down is so very 
light that the weight of three ounces will 
fill a hat. 


LITTLE PEARL 


By Mrs. M. O. yoknson. 


L ONG ago, far over the sea, a little 
child was born in a garden. It was 
very different from the gardens we have, 
for it was in a warmer, brighter clime. 
Large flowering trees surrounded it, and 
one might walk in their shade in the heat 
of the day, and feel the pleasant breeze 
rustling among the leaves, as it swept up 
from the water. For the garden and the 
castle to which it belonged stood on the 
sea-shore. The blue waves rolled and 
dashed on the beach, tossing up many 
colored shells and delicate sea-weed, and 
tiny branches of red and whit£ coral. 
The sunshine lay on the glistening sand, 
and made rainbows in the spray; and the 
organ-peal of waves sounded through the 
garden. Many paths wound about it, 
past beds of flowers, some gorgeously 
tinted, some delicate in hue, and baptized 
in fragrance. Pure fountains threw their 
misty spray over the lovely blossoms and 
shrubs that grew around marble basins, 
and arbors twined with roses and jessar 
mines offered pleasant resting-places. 
Rich fruits drooped from many of the 
trees; singing birds built their nests 
among the branches; while young fawns 
gambolled on the sofib, green grass, and 
drank of the sparkling fountains. 

A pleasant cottage stood in one part of 
the grounds, and was occupied by the 
gardener and his wife. Here they had 
lived very happily for two years, when 
one balmy spring morning, a little daugh- 
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ter was born to them. Love and joy 
filled their hearts, and they would not 
have exchanged their cottage home for 
the castle that rose above it. 

In a few weeks the mother was able to 
sit in the garden, with her babe in her 
arms; and they began to talk of the 
name they should give her. One even¬ 
ing, when she was lulled to rest, and 
nicely tucked up in her snowy little bed, 
the mother sat near a window, looking 
out upon the garden, as it lay in the calm 
beauty of a midsummer night. The sil¬ 
very radiance of moonlight bathed every 
flower and tree, arbor and waterfall. 
The birds curled their tiny heads beneath 
tneir wings, and slept peacefully in breeze- 
rocked cradles. The flowers held their 
dainty cups in waiting for the visits of 
the dew-fairies; and the fountains mur¬ 
mured a low, sweet melody, lulling the 
fawns that lay cozily nestled amid the 
long grass. 

Silent sat the mother, listening to her 
babe’s quiet breathing and the music of 
waters, till another sound mingled with 
these, seemingly borne on wings of fra¬ 
grance, and like the tinkling of silver 
bells. What! Were the flowers talking? 

“.Baby will be christened to-morrow,” 
sail the Dew-fairy, as she poised one foot 
daintily on the white Lily’s cup. There 
was gladness in her tinkling tones; glad¬ 
ness in her bright, blue eyes, and rose-red 
lips. Her golden curls danced in the 
evening breeze, and gleamed like a halo 
around her fair face and shoulders. Her 
misty robe of palest blue shone with sil¬ 
very spangles, and a shining girdle bound 


) it around her waist. One white hand held 
C the silver cup, from which her tiny fingers 
) sprinkled the waiting plants. 

) A low, musical murmur came from the 
( flower-bed. The fairy was not alone in 
) her joy. 

( “You are all invited guests,” she con- 
) tinued. “Has any one a gift to offer 
S her?” 

c “I will give her Purity,” responded 
; White Lily. 

( “And I, Gentleness,’’ said Moss Rose, 
) as the fairy alighted upon her green leaf, 
s and thence flew to a bed of Violets. 

} “Humility blooms for her here,” they 
S said, softly, as the dew glided silently 
l down into their bosoms. And the blue 
> Forget-me-not, in unison with Lemon 
s blossom and Heliotrope, whispered “Fi- 
? delity.” 

{ One word came in low, fervid tones 
\ from the Passion-flower, and that was 
) “Faith!” Myrtle brought Affection, and 

! ' Myrrh, Gladness. Iris raised her deep 
blue cup, as the fairy came near, and 
said, ‘ ‘ I can bring her a beautiful offering, 
( but she must watch over it, and let it de- 
> velope in pure word and act. If this be 
c done, she will be grateful for the gift of 
i Fervor.” 

v “Hope,” said the Hyacinth, as th* 
> fairy hovered over her, and Daffodil, at 
< her side, whispered “Contentment;” 
( while Fennel offered Strength, and Tansy, 

1 Courage. 

“What is thine, Snowball?” asked the 
fairy, as the delicate blossom swayed 
eagerly toward her. And the sweet- 
toned reply, “Thoughts of Heaven,” 
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floated back, mingled with Mignonnette’s 
fragrant breath, “Kindly thoughts of 
Earth.” 

“I will give her a true friendship,” 
said Geranium, and Orange-flower pro¬ 
mised a pure love in after-time. 

Jessamine’s snowy petals glistened with 
the dew-benison, as she offered Household 
Charities. And when the fairy’s bright 
wings swept the tiny bells of the Lily-of- 
the-Valley, they rang out the low, sweet 
chime of Peace! 

“It is well,” said the fairy. “All 
these may be hers; yet it rests with her 
to accept them, and make them her own, 
or slight and cast them away. She is 
now a little babe, with loving father and 
mother to guard her, and supply every 
need; she lives in this lovely spot where 
is no hurtful or dangerous thing. But it 
will not be always thus with her. Some¬ 
time she must go forth beyond this gar¬ 
den; and she will be tempted. Plants 
grow outside these walls, gorgeous to the 
eye, but with worm or blight at the root, 
with subtle poison in their veins, or nox¬ 
ious insects concealed beneath their leaves. 
The Sumach, Ivy, and Nettle, will all try 
her, with their offerings of Self-love, 
Pride, and Ill-temper. She must choose 
between their poison-draughts, and the 
gifts you bring; pure and fresh from an 
all-loving Father; and as she shall choose, 
shall Good or Evil be wrought into her 
life, and become hers forever. As she 
shall choose, will the beauty and grace born 
with her become her bane or benison.” 

And with a pleasant Good-night, the 
fairy flitted away, singing— 


Blessed Baby bright! 

In slumbers light, 

Lie all night' 

A father’s care, 

A mother’s prayer, 

Ever share! 

A fairy dream, 

Till morning beam, 

O’er thee gleam! 

Flower-gifts fair, 

Blessings rare 
Wait thee there! 

“Rosalie!” It was her husband's 
voice, and his hand on her brow, that 
aroused the young mother; and when she 
told him of the dew-fairy’s visit and the 
flowers’ gifts, he smiled, and called it a 
beautiful dream. 

Then the parents felt that it came to 
them, a deep lesson of truth and love. 
That their dear one might wisely choose, 
was their prayer; their effort, so to guide 
and govern her, as to lead to this result 
And in the hope that she would be pure, 
and strong, and lovely, they named her 
Pearl. 

“And they shall be mine,” saith the 
Lord, “in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” 


If one offend you, before answering, 
call to mind this golden sentence: “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger,” and you 
will save yourself hours of regret and 
repentance. 
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LITTLE MATTIE. ( two most often recurring might be repre- 

a story for thb youngest. > sented by these characters. ? I All others 

- < seemed but combinations or modifications 


By May Leonard . 


M ATTIE was just the nicest little girl 
you ever did see. She had brown 
eyes, round as round 0. Her cheeks 
were like a flower, the name of which 
begins with r, and ends with e. It has 
round o in it too; and now I’ve told you 
all the letters but one and you must guess 
that, for it’s a curly letter. 

That reminds me of Mattie’s hair. 
She had a profusion of brown ringlets, 
each so determined to go its own way, that 
her little curls, like Topsy’s braids, stuck 
out from her head in every direction. If 
her big brother did laugh and call her 
hair ‘ 1 wool, ’ ’ and say it looked in the early 
morning like a mop, I can tell you he 
cried like a great baby over one of those 
little curls, sent by Mattie with “ my love 
and ten fousand kisses,” when he was in 
the army of the Potomac. Yes, and he 
wore it next his heart, too, and said it 
served as a charm, keeping off the bullets 
which whistled around him m many bat¬ 
hes. He was a brave soldier and fought 
fearlessly, and yet came home unwounded 
and unhurt Perhaps little Mattie’s 
prayers helped him. Mattie was—oh, so 
many thingsl I can’t begin to tell you 
half. Almost eveiy one who saw her 
said, “You little dear! Oh, how cun¬ 
ning!” and I think they described her as 
well as words could. 

Changing expressions {fitted over her 
iaoe like clouds on an April sky; but the 


) of these. 

’Tis true the brown eyes sometimes 
} filled with tears, and the rosy lips were 
S drawn into a piteous curve, and Mattie 
c looked only grieved. Sometimes, too, 
) her face beamed with tender affection, as 
< at bed-time when she would devour 

> mamma with kisses, saying, “Oh, you’re 
s so sweet, sweet, sweet! I loves you bet- 
£ ter’n nofin.” 

S Sometimes, but very, very seldom, that 
( dear little face was distorted by an angry 
; scowl, and then all knew Mattie had that 
( terrible sickness—a fit of sulks. But 1 

> don’t love to tell you that, because she 
s was almost always good and happy, dan- 
c cing through the house like a sunbeam. 

> She went to school, where her mind 
n was over stimulated to such a degree that, 
) after a term of twelve weeks she was 
\ utterly shipwrecked by any number oon- 
) sisting of two figures, and her ideas were 
S far from dear concerning the distinction 

I between such letters as p and q or d and 
b. She made, however, a great show of 
carrying her Primer home to study, and 
talked with dignity of first, second, and 
third classes, in “our school.” 

She carried, too, an appendage which 
J she styled a “bastik,” usually containing 
c in the morning, an apple, a bunch of 
; grapes, or a cake, and brought home 
l laden with precious bits of rock, faded 
) flowers, gay bits of big girls’ gowns, or 
) worse still, a “tunnin little frog,” or 
i “darlin’ oaterpillar.” 
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Mattie wad far from being an aristocrat. S 
Most forlorn were the candidates for her < 
mother’s favor that she picked from ) 
street and hovel—ushering them into the \ 
nursery with an air of sublime satisfac- ? 
tion, sometimes begging for a bed-fellow S 
some ragged, neglected, wild little elf, c 
with merry eyes dancing with mischief. ; 
“0, mamma, dear! this is Bridget No- l 
lan. She can dance and sin lots of funny ) 
soras; and her papa has a tunnin little ) 
monkey, and mayn’t I have her in my v 
bed with me to-night?” ) 

A tender heart beat beneath her Gari- l 
baldi, full of a world-embracing love and > 
ready compassion for all sorrow from this \ 
‘ 1 drefful war,” to a poor fly caught in a ? 
cob-web. S 

An inexpressible spirit of investigation c 
led her into many difficulties, and her ) 
tragi-comic adventures were of daily oc- l 
currence. Once she was fished dripping 5 
from the soap-barrel, and once from hav- \ 
mg fallen into the coal-cellar, presented ? 
herself amid a group of callers metamor- S 
phosed into a veritable black pickaninny, (. 
to the unspeakable horror of mamma. > 
Indeed, her aptitudo for what boys call l 
“getting into scrapes,” was something > 
marvelous. \ 

Her parents returning from a drive one ? 
day saw her sailing the lake near their > 
home, adrift on a crazy raft, but signaling c 
them with her tiny handkerchief in high ; 
glee. Horses’ heels were a great source \ 
of attraction, but then Mattie had a way ( 
of winning the goodwill of all animals, S 
and knew no cross cats or growling dogs. ^ 
I think they knew she loved them. ) 


One day Mattie was lost. Noontime 
and no little pattering feet. “Oh,” we 
said composedly, “she is watching an 
organ-grinder, or comforting a lost kitten, 
or stopping to visit the home of some 
beggar child.” One, two, three hours 
passed and no Mattie appeared, and 
threatening clouds darkened the western 
sky. Oh, how our hearts did ache, fear¬ 
ing those little heedless feet had strayed 
into danger. “Oh! then and there was 
hurrying to and fro, and gathering tears 
and tremblings of distress.” 

Papa, uncles, brothers, all started in 
pursuit of the little wanderer through the 
rain which was now falling in torrents. 
But at nightfall, when all gathered again 
at the fireside, no Mattie had been found. 
We could not let the dark night find her 
lost, wandering in the streets, or strayed 
away into the countiy fields and forest 
We stood in sad breathless consultation 
whispering hopeful words from almost 
hopeless hearts. Poor mamma! we dared 
not tell her the sad result, and yet how 
could we conceal it longer? 

As if by a whirlwind, the hall-door 
flew open, and fast scampering footsteps 
that we knew so well, announced our pet’s 
arrival. “Does anybody here want a 
little dirl?” 

Didn't we? How we cried and laughed, 
and kissed and scolded the truant, as she 
eagerly poured out the stoiy of her diffi¬ 
culties. 

First, a wretched, ragged, hungry boy 
to whom she gave her cake, told of a 
wonderful learned dog, “only close by,” 
and Mattie must see him. Then the boy, 
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dog, and his parents, lived in a tent, and 
’twas so funny. They begged her basket 
and bright scarf, and asked her to dine; 
and Mattie was so hungry, and it was so 
nice to sit on a log and eat from her lap 
and feed the dog. Then the rain came, 
and the woman told her her “fortoon,” 
and such nice stories about fairies and 
genii and giants. After the shower they 
said if Mattie would go with them, she 
should ride their donkey, and find a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. So 
happy in the thought of all the grand 
surprises to be accomplished by the aid 
of her treasure, little Mattie was carried 
off by the Gipsies. 

But the air grew chilly, and her clothes 
were heavy with moisture, and the rain¬ 
bow faded and poor Mattie cried. 

The little boy was tired and wanted to 
nde the donkey; the woman bade her 
dismount, and seemed cross and slapped 
her; and oh! how poor Mattie longed for 
mamma and home. 

Wasn’t it her guardian angel that sent 
neighbor Warren home on the Milford 
road that afternoon? He looked to Mat- 
tie an angel himself for all his blue glasses 
and “bad hat” She stretched out her 
tity arms, and her cry for help fell on 
ears never deaf to such appeal. 

We hope her narrow escape may some¬ 
what check her spirit of exploration. 
We at least learned a lesson in caution, 
and also how very very dear is our little 
Mattie. 

Never be afraid to do right 


THEY WILL BLACKEN IF THEY DO 
NOT BURN. 


A WISE father gave this lesson to his 
daughter. He had refused to let 
her visit a young lady who was neither 
good nor amiable. 

“Bear father,” said the gentle girl, 
“you must think me weak and childish 
if you imagine I should be exposed to 
danger.” 

The father took in silence a dead coal 
from the hearth, and reached it to his 
daughter. 

“It will not burn you, my child; take 
it.” 

She did so, and behold! her delicate 
white hand was soiled and blackened, 
and, as it chanced, her white dress aiso. 

“We cannot be too careful in handling 
coals,” she said, in vexation. 

“Yes, truly,” answered her father; 
“and you see, my child, that coals, even 
if they do not burn, blacken. So it is 
with vicious company.” 

If any one speak ill of thee, consider 
whether he has truth on his side; and if 
so, reform thyself, was the wise remark 
of an old philosopher. 

A distinguished man once remarked: 
“If the whole world were put in one 
scale, and my mother in the other, the 
world would kick the beam.” 

Mrs. Lydia M. Child said of chil¬ 
dren—“They form a ladder of garlands 
on which the angels descend to our souls. ” 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 


O UT from die city; let us away 

Into the woods and the fields to-day. 
Summer is oyer, and autumn is here, 
Autumn, the pleasantest time of the year. 

Golden and ruddy, and russet and green, 
All through the orchard ripe apples are 

men; 

On stake and tstllia, fed by the vine, 

Hang the idhch dusters purple with wine. 

Over the fields where the herd is at rest; 
Past the still stream, with the sky on its 
breast: 

Bast the low cottgge, ’mid acres of com, 

Up to the hills where the brooklets are 
horn. 

JNatare is resting: How tranquil the air! 
Stillness jind quietude everywhere^ 


Save when a moment uprising, the breeze, 
Shakes the brown chestnuts like rain from 
the trees. 

Out from the city, then! Let us away 
Into the woods and the fields to-day. 
Summer is over, and autumn is here, 
Autumn, the pleasantest time of the year. 


( A good word for another is easily said: 
) while not to speak ill only requires us to 
^ keep silence, and costs ns nothing. 

Jean Paul says of children: 4 ‘The 
( smallest are near to God, as the smallest 

1 planets are nearest to the sun.” 

The great artist, Benjamin West, said: 
44 A kiss from my mother made me a 
painter.” 
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ALICE AND THE PIGEON. 


O NE evening in winter as Alice, a dear ) 
little girl whom everybody loved, < 
pushed aside the curtains of her bed- \ 
room window, she saw the moon half \ 
hidden by great banks of clouds, and only \ 
a few stars peeping out here and there. ( > 


Below, the earth lay dark and cold. The 
trees looked like great shadows. 

There was a change in her sweet face 
as she let fall the curtain and turned from 
the window. 

‘ ‘ Poor birds! ’ ’ she said. 

“They are all safe,” answered her 
mother, smiling. “God has provided for 

every bird a place of rest and shelter, and 
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each one knows where it is and how to < raised its brown head in a half scared 
find it Not many stay here in the winter ) way; turned it to this side and to that; 
time, but fly away to the sunny south, < and after looking first at the comfortable 
where the air is warm and the trees green ( chamber, and then away at the snow- 
and fruitful. ” ) covered earth, quietly hopped upon the 

“God is very good,” said the innocent \ sill inside. Next he flew upon the back 
child. Then she knelt with folded hands, > of a chair, and then down upon tl e floor, 
and prayed that her heavenly Father < “Little darling,” said Alice, softly, 
would bless everybody, and let his angels > Then she dressed herself quickly, and 
take care of her while she slept Her < went down stairs for some crumbs of 
mother’s kiss was still warm upon her } bread which she scattered on the floor, 
lips as she passed into the world of pleas- > The pigeon picked them up with scarcely 
ant dreams. < a sign of fear. 

In the morning, when Alice again ;• As soon as he had eaten up all the 
pushed back the curtains from her win- ( crumbs, he flew back toward the window, 
dow, what a sight of wonder and beauty ) and resting on the sill, swelled his glossy 
met her eyes! Snow had fallen, and > throat and cooed his thanks to his little 
everything wore a garment of dazzling <’ friend. After which he darted away, the 
whiteness. In the clear blue sky, away > morning sunshine glancing from his wings, 
in the east, the sun was rising; and as < A feeling of disappointment crept into 
his beams fell upon the fields, and trees, $ the heart of Alice, as the bird swept out 
and houses, every object glittered as if ) of sight. “Poor little darling!” she 
covered all over with diamonds. } sighed. “If he had only known how 

But, only for a moment or two did j kind I would have been, and how safe he 
Alice look upon this beautiful picture, \ was here, what nice food and pure water 
for a slight movement drew her eyes to a > would have been given, he wouldn’t have 
corner of the window sill, on the outside, < flown away.” 

and there sat a pigeon close against the ) When Alice told about the visit of 
window-pane, with its head drawn down j pigeon, at breakfast time, a pleasant sur- 
and almost hidden among the feathers, ( prise was felt by all at the table. And 
and its body shivering with cold. The ) they talked of doves and wood pigeons, 
pigeon did not seem to be afraid of her, < her father telling her one or two nice 
though she saw its little pink eyes looking ) stories, with which she was delighted, 
right into her own. \ After breakfast, her mother took a vol- 

“Oh, poor dear bird!” she said in soft ) ume from the library containing Willis’ 
pitying tones, raising the window gently j exquisite poem, “The little Pigeon,” and 
so that it might not be frightened away. <' gave it to Alice to read. She soon knew 
Then she stepped back and waited to see { it all by heart. 

if the bird would not come in. Pigeon < A great many times during the day 
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Alice stood at the open door, or looked | 
from the windows, in hope of seeing the 
pigeon again. On a distant house top, 
from which the snow had been melted or 
blown away, or flying through the air, she 
would get sight of a bird, now and then, 
but she couldn’t tell whether or not it 
was the white and brown pigeon she had 
sheltered and fed in the morning. But 
just befcre sundown, as she stood by the 
parlor window, a cry of joy fell from her 
lips. There was the pigeon sitting on a 
fence close by, and looking, it seemed to 
her, quite forlorn. 

Alice threw open the window, and then 
ran into the kitchen for some crumbs of 
bread. When she came back, pigeon was 
still on the fence. Then she called to 
him, holding out her hand, and scattering 
a few crumbs on the window-sill. The 
bird was hungry and had sharp eyes, and 
when he saw Alice he no doubt remem¬ 
bered the nice meal she had given him in 
the morning. In a few moments he flew 
to the window, but seemed half afraid. 
So Alice stood a little back in the room, 
when he began to pick up the crumbs. ’ 
Then she came nearer and nearer, holding ■ 
out her hand that was full of crumbs, and \ 
as soon as pigeon had picked up all that 1 
was on the sill, he took the rest of his i 
evening meal from the dear little girl’s ; 
hand. Every now and then he would « 
stop and look up at his kind friend as ' 
much as to say, “Thank you for my nice < 
supper. You are so good!” When he , 
had eaten enough, he cooed a little, bobbed j 
his pretty head, and then lifted his wings < 
and flew away. 


He did not come back again. At first 
Alice was disappointed, but this soon 
wore off, and only a feeling of pleasure 
remained. 

“I would like so much to see him and 
feed him,” she said. “But I know he’s 
better off and happier at his own home, 
with a nice place to sleep in and plenty to 
eat, than sitting on a window-sill all night 
in a snow-storm.” And then she would 
say over that sweet poem, “The City 
Pigeon,” which her mother had given, 
her to get by heart. Here it is, and I 
hope every one of my little readers will 
get it by heart also: 

‘‘Stoop to my window, thou beautiful dovel 
Thy daily visits have touch’d my love. 

I watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 

And my joy is high 
To catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 

“Why dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 
And forsake the wood with its freshen’d 
leaves? 

Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, 
When the paths of the forest are cool and 
sweet? 

How canst thou bear 
This noise of people—this sultry air? 

“Thou alone of the feather’d race 
Dost look unscared on the human face; 
Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 

Dost love with man in his haunts to be; 

And the ‘gentle dove’ 

Has become a name for trust and love. 

“A holy gift is thine, sweet bird! 

Thou’rt named with childhood’s earliest 
word! 
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Thou’rt link’d with all that is fresh and > who lived in it, and whom she had seen 
wild C feeble and tottering at the door. The 

In the prison’d thoughts of the city child ; > 0 ld woman, like the rest of her neigh- 


And thy glossy wings 
Are its brightest image of moving things. 

“It is no light chance. Thou art set apart, 
Wisely by Him who has tamed thy heart, 
To stir the love for the bright and fair 
That else were seal’d in this crowded air; 

I sometimes dream 

Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 

“Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves, 

And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
And murmur thy low sweet music out! 

I hear and see 

Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee!” 

ANECDOTE OF JENNY LIND. 


M OST of our young readers have heard 
of Jenny Lind, or as she was some¬ 
times beautifully called, “The Swedish 
NigHingale,” who came over from Eu¬ 
rope a few years ago and delighted our 
people by her wonderful singing. She 
was pure and good, as well as gifted, 
which was best of all, and helped the 
poor and suffering wherever she found 
them. Many pleasant anecdotes are told 
of her, but none so charming as this: 

Once, while visiting Bath, an English 
watering-place, she happened to be walk¬ 
ing with a friend in front of some alms¬ 
houses, into one of which she entered and 
sat down for a moment, as if to rest her¬ 
self, but in reality to find some excuse for 
doing an act of charity to the old woman 


) hors, was full of the Swedish Nightingale, 
( whom she had heard was then in Bath, 
) entertaining with her voice all those who 
{ were so happy and fortunate as to be able 
) to hear her. 

“For myself,” said the old woman, “1 
^ have lived a long time in the world, and 
> desire nothing before I die but to hear 

< Jenny Lind.” 

“And would it make you happy?” 

< asked her visitor. 

“Ay, that it would,” answered the old 
} woman; “but such folks as I can’t go, 

< and so I shall never hear her.” 

j “Don’t be so sure of that,” said the 
\ good-natured Jenny; “sit down, my 
/ friend, and listen,” and then she sang, 

< with entrancing sweetness, one of the 

< finest songs she knew. The old woman 
) was almost wild with delight, when, after 

< concluding her song, her kind visitor 
) said, 

i “Now you have heard Jenny Lind.” 

If she had given that woman a hun- 
) dred pounds, she could not have afforded 

< her half so much pleasure. It was an 
; act of noble charity, of the tenderest and 
( most delicate kind. Money it would have 
) been easy for her to give, and money she 

< no doubt did give; but to sit down in an 
( alms-house, and there awaken the en- 
; chantments of her voice for the pleasure 
( of a poor old pauper woman, was a touch- 
£ ing proof of goodness of heart which 
C nothing we have heard of Jenny Lind 
/ surpasses. 
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ONE TIMES ONE. 

By T. S. Arthur . 

O NE times one. Sweet as young May 
blooms; 

Fair as white lilies; pure as the dew; 
Only a year since the world and its wonders 
Opened to you. 

One times one. Sweeter than May blooms; 

Fairer than lilies; purer than dew; 

Baby, O baby! Barling! We’re keeping 
A birth-day for you. 

One times one. Keeping a birth-day: 

First of your birth-days, loveliest of 
things! 

Precious! So precious the angels fold o’er 
you 

Their wings 1 

One times-one. Fades the light slowly; 

Baby is falling asleep while at play. 
Arms lift him tenderly—lips kiss him lov¬ 
ingly. 

He’s one times one to-day! 

OUR HELPERS. 

By Irene L -. 

I WAS reading a pleasant book. All at 
once my interest flagged, and leaning 
back in my chair, I looked up. Seated 
in front of a mirror, I saw not only my¬ 
self, but the opposite side of the room 
reflected. Instantly my attention was di¬ 
rected to my youngest child, Henry, a 
boy in his tenth year, whose image I saw 


•’ in the glass. He had opened, silently, a 
\ drawer in my secretary, and at this very 
( moment had my pocket-book in his hand. 
) from which he seemed about to take some 
\ money. I was so pained and surprised 
( that I could not speak, but sat very still, 
as if a spell were on me, waiting for what 
' he would do. 

> I could see the reflection of his face 
( distinctly. Oh, it had the strangest look 
} I had ever seen upon it! It was just a 

> little pale, and had in its expression both 
' guilt and fear. All at once there was a 
) slight start, as if he had heard a voice or 
l a movement.* Then a quick change went 

> over his face. The evil look of guilt 
) went out, and pain and horror mingled 

with fear. He dropped the pocket-book, 
( ; and noiselessly shut the drawer. Then 

< lifting his eyes, they fell upon the mirror 
; and he saw, for the first time, that I was 

< looking at him. 

) Poor child! How I pitied him. His 
). face became white. The bitterness of an 
\ untold anguish was in his heart. 

). “Henry,” I said in a low, serious tone, 

< turning towards him. The love and pity 
;■ I felt were in my voice. In the next mo- 

< ment he was sobbing aloud, with his face 
) hidden on my lap. 

) “Had you seen me when you dropped 
) the pocket-book, and shut the drawer?” 
S I asked, after he was composed, 
c “No, ma’am,” he answered. 

) “Why did you not take the money 

< when you had the opportunity?” 

) “I dared not” 

> “Why?” 

I “I was so afraid, all at once. Oh, 1 
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can’t tell you how strangely I felt. It ) JAMIE. 

seemed as if I was drawn two ways; to- ) - 

ward right and toward wrong. My breath j By Mrs . M. O . Johnson. 

stopped. I was frightened. Then I ) 

heard a voice say, just as plainly as if the < T ITTLE children, I am going to tell you 
words were spoken out in the room, ) ft true story about a dear little boy, 
‘Thou shalt not steal;’ and I dropped \ whom we will call Jamie; for it would 
the book and shut the drawer! I think > hardly be fair to tell you his real name, 
it must have been an angel who helped > He is usually very good; but sometimes, 
me to do right,” added my boy, looking ? like all of us, he does things he ought 
up, now, for the first time, into my face. ) wot to do, and says words he ought not to 
“Angels are our helpers always in temp- \ say. Do you know that no one, the wide 
tation,” I answered, tears blinding me. ; earth over,—not the most loving child, or 
“We can never be overcome of evil, if \ tenderest mother, or dearest grandpa, 
we turn to them, and let them help us. can do without the prayer, “Forgive us 
0, my child! may this be to you a warn- S our trespasses?” 

ing and a lesson. A warning, in that it ( Jamie is about five years old. He has 

shows you how dreadful an evil is in your ) ft father, and mother, and auntie, who 
heart, even the desire to take what be- \ love him very much, and he thinks a 
longs to another, which is theft. Be > great deal of Jenny, a young girl who 
ever on your guard. Watch, and pray \ lives in the same house, and helps some 
for strength to be honest and pure. And Jj about the work, but has a good deal of 
let it be a lesson, in so much as it teaches j 
you that angels are always near helping < 
us to do right. The good, the blessed ! 
angels! They are God’s ministers. In * 
his great love he sends them to us. You < 
have your ministering angels; I have ’ 
mine; they are present with every human < 
being; and if we yield to their good in- ! 
fluences, we shall always dwell in safety.” ' 

Did you ever do anything wrong with¬ 
out, sooner or later, being in fear, shame, 
or sorrow on account thereof? Think for 
a moment if this be not so. In some 
way wrong acts always punish us. To be 
safe and happy, we must do right. 


time to play with him. She often 
care of him when his mother goes out. 
She is very kind and pleasant, and not 
too old to play in earnest, which mamma 
doesn’t know how to do. 

Well, one evening, Jamie had finished 
his supper, and wanted Jenny to play 
with him. She was in the kitchen, and 
mamma told him she would not like to 
come just then; but he went through the 
entry, opened the kitchen-door, and told 
Jenny that “mamma wanted her to come 
and toast some bread for her.” The 
dining-room stove has a very nice place 
') for toasting, and it is often done there in- 
\ stead of in the kitchen, and the bread 
} put on the table while very hot. 
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Don’t you think mamma felt badly 
when she heard her little boy say that? 
She went up to her room with him, and 
told him that he could not go out of it 
again that evening. She was going to sit 
there herself, and perhaps you think it 
was nothing for Jamie to be kept there 
till bed-time. Jamie did not think so. 
lie wanted to go into auntie’s room; he 
would have liked a run in the entry, or a 
play with Jenny down stairs. But none 
of these pleasures could he have. 

When he goes to bed, his mother often 
tells him a story. This evening, she sat 
down on the side of the bed, and told him 
Miss Townsend’s beautiful little story, 
called “The Lost Canary.” Have you 
read it? I must try to give you an out¬ 
line of it, if you have not, else you would 
not understand the rest I am going to tell 
you. 

Weston Platt’s mother had a beautiful 
canary, given to her by a dear brother, 
who had gone to California. She was 
going out one day, and told him not to 
touch the cage while she was away. He 
promised not to do it; but after he fin¬ 
ished reading Robinson Crusoe, and had 
whistled to Carol, and coaxed him to sing, 
he wanted to touch him. Birdies don’t 
like to be touched, and when Carol saw 
Weston’s finger between the bars of his 
cage, he curled down in one corner where 
the boy could not reach him. Weston 
hesitated, and thought of his promise, 
but yielded to the temptation, and opened 
the door a very, very little. Presently he 
opened it wider than he intended, and al¬ 
most caught the bird; but Carol slipped 


from beneath his hand, out of the cage, 
and out of the open window. When his 
mother came home, he had not courage 
to own that he had disobeyed her, and 
when she asked him, he said he had not 
opened the cage door. , 

All day the lie weighed on his heart, 
and when he went to bed, he could not 
say his prayers. For a long time he lay 
awake, and when he went to sleep, he 
had a strange dream. He thought he 
had died, and angels carried him up to 
the pearly gates of heaven. They would 
have borne him in, but an angel stood 
there with a book, which he opened, and 
against Weston’s name was written the 
lie he had told that day. 

“He that speaketh lies cannot have 
part in the kingdom of heaven,” said the 
angel, sorrowfully. Weston burst into 
tears, and asked, “Oh! what shall I do?” 
The angels answered, 

“Go back, and confess thy sin, and 
when we come again for thee, it shall not 
be written there.” 

Jamie’s mother told him this, and told 
him what our Father says in His Word. 

“He that telleth lies shall not tany in 
my sight.” 

Jamie lay very quietly for some time, 
and his mother was not sure whether he 
was thinking, or only very sleepy, but 
bye-and-bye he asked, with his face in the 
pillows, 

“Mamma, isn’t there one angel in 
heaven, who doesn’t hear little boys if 
they tell lies?” 

Ah! little children, there is One who 
would hear, if the angels did not; and 
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that One is the loving Father who wants 
all the children to live with him hereafter, 
in his beautiful home. It is not the an¬ 
gels, it is not the Lord, who shuts heav¬ 
en’s gate against any; but the lie, the 
disobedience, the unkindness, that enter 
into the soul’s life, and become a part of 
it, and make those who love these wicked 
things, unfit to live in heaven. They 
would not be happy there; they could 
not breathe the air of heaven, where all 
are pure, and true, and kind; they could 
not stay with the bright angels who love 
one another always, and love always to do 
their Father’s will. Ah! little children, 
if you would bye-and-bye live in heaven, 
and be angels, you must live here some¬ 
what as the angels live,—pure, true, lov¬ 
ing lives. And all the help you need, to 
live thus, is ready for your asking. 


THE CHICKEN'S MISTAKE. 


By Phcebe Cary . 


A LITTLE downy chicken, one day 
Asked leave to go on the water; 
Where she saw a duck with her brood at 
pUy 

Swimming and splashing about her. 

I ndeed, she began to peep and cry, 

When her mother wouldn’t let her, 

" If the ducks can swim there, why can’t I; 
Are they any bigger or better ?” 

Then the old hen answered, “ Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking, 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking.” 


But chicky wishfully eyed the brook 
And didn’t half believe her, 

For she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 

“ Such stories couldn’t deceive her.” 

And as her mother was scratching the 
ground, 

She muttered, lower and lower, 

“ I know I can go there and not be drowned 
And so I think I’ll show her.” 

Then she made a plunge, where the stream 
was deep, 

And saw too late her blunder; 

For she hadn’t hardly time to peep 
Till her foolish head went under. 

And now I hope her fate will show 
The child, my story reading; 

That those who are older sometimes know, 
What you will do well in heeding. 

That each content in his place should dwell, 
And envy not his brother; 

And any part that is acted well 
Is just as good as another. 

For we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing. 

You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going! 

SHUT YOUR EARS. 

S HUT your ears when bad words are 
said. Do not let them get into your 
memories, for they may trouble you all 
your lives. If you are not made low and 
wicked by them, says a writer, but grow 
up to be pure men and women, “you will 
be all the more sorry for the impure spots 
left in your mind, which will stick like 
pitch to you, and which you cannot burn 
out or wash away.” 
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THE SORROWS OF POOR BOSE. { tamper was unpleasant, for he would bark 

- ) at strangers, however quiet and well- 

By the author of “ The Sunny Maple." ( behaved they might be. 

- Perhaps it was a remorseful conscience 

yTHE sat in the deep kitchen window, ; that disturbed his rest; the ghost of a 
O blinking her eyes in the sun. She ( murdered gosling that he wantonly shook 
had snow white feet, of which she seemed j to death, or a stolen depredation upon 
proud, for she took great care of them, ( the sheep-pasture. He first stretched 
and had a habit of curling her tail about ) himself out with his head on his paws, 
them, when she sat down, in a very gen- ^ but sleep refused to visit his eyelids; then 
leel manner; perhaps she thought the ( he crawled round three times and curled 
effect stylish, for her tail was white at the } himself up in a semi-circle, but in vain; 
end. And her name was Tabby. i so he sat up gloomily, and sleepily, and 

Bose lay on the floor, trying to get a } looked at Tabby, who sat in the kitchen 
troubled nap. He was a brownish yellow •• window, blinking in the sun. 
dog, with very white teeth and silky ears. / At length he broke out in a fretful 

He had some few accomplishments; could ) tone; it sounded like a short bark: 

sit on his hind feet and beg for his din- ( “Tabby, you are purring again!” 

ner, shake hands, and roll over. But his . Tabby unwound her tail from her fora 
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paws and waved it slowly once or twice, } world! I want to know, Tabby, if you 
and said: < are really so satisfied with your lot as you 

“Am I? Well, it is so pleasant here in } pretend to be. Don’t you ever have any- 
the sun, and I had such a nice breakfast. ) thing to annoy you?” 

I really don’t know half the time when I ( “I don’t remember anything. Oh yes; 
do purr. It is a comfort, too, to purr. > Susan shut my tail in the door the other 
If you should try it, I dare say you could £ day, and yesterday I caught a mouse and 
sleep better. I often purr myself to ) it got away from me. Yes, I was exces 
sleep.” > sively annoyed; but one was an accident, 

“Who said I couldn’t sleep? You { and for the other, no one was to blame 
seem to take a great many things for ) but myself” 

granted.” < “Well, well; cats are not like dogs. 

“I thought you seemed restless. Per- ) They have no ambition, no aspiration, 
haps you ate too much breakfast. ’ ’ ^ Their minds are smaller and feebler. 

“I suppose you mean to insinuate that ? They are too easily satisfied.” 

I ate more than my share? You are the S “But I am quite happy, and you own 
most disagreeable cat I ever saw in my < that is the main thing; and I can always 
life!” $ sleep well.” 

Another sharp bark, and Bose stretched < “You think it is quite right for us to 
himself on his side to his utmost dimen- } be turned out into the shed every night, 
sions, and resolutely shut his eyes. Pres- $ and shiver with the cold.” 
ently he raised his head, and said a little ( “My barrel is snug and warm. Do 
more mildly: ) you sleep cold ?’ ’ 

“Tabby, you are purring again.” < “No; but it’s the principle I look at. 
“Now, really, Bose, you must excuse ) It is ill-treatment, and no dog of spirit, 
me, for I didn’t know it I was think- ] or cat either, would submit to it. I like 
ing what a sweet girl my mistress Mary ) spirit. Master Willie has spirit. Only 
is. When she pats my head, and smooths S yesterday his father forbid his going fish- 
myfur, my happiness is complete. ” •; ing in a canoe, but he went. He often 

“Now, Tabby,” Bose jumped up into $ tells me in confidence that he would not 
a chair by the window, and Tabby curled < submit to his father’s harsh treatment; 
her tail more tightly as if she thought he $ he would run away.” 
would bite, “I want to talk with you.” < “You shock me, Bose. His father is 
“With pleasure, Bose.” ( extremely kind to him. He gave him 

“And try and keep from purring; you ) that beautiful pony on his birthday, 
have no idea how it disturbs me.” < and—” 

“I will try; but if you would only purr > “But he won’t let him have a boat 01 
yourself.” I a gun, and he declares he will run away, 

“Don’t mention it! I wouldn’t for the ) and go where he can do as he pleases. 
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That is spirit Maiy is just like you. S On hearing his name, Bose wagged his 
She sings; you purr. Bah!” < tail and stopped barking. 

“So you want more freedom?” “Good dog, Bose! Come here, sir! 

“Yes; liberty to do as one pleases. I < Good fellow! Come with me and you 
can’t bear to be sent out of doors every < shall have beefsteak every morning for 
night, forbidden to bark at people, and *> breakfast, a bone for dinner and liver for 
flogged every time I go to the sheep pas- \ supper.” 

ture.” Here was an opening. Here was a 

“And you are really going away?” { prospect. Beefsteak, bones, liver. Free- 
“Yes, I am. Freedom, Tabby. Cats ) dom and liberty. The moment he had 
are too stupid to appreciate it I was > prayed for at last had come. Without a 
disgusted with you this morning. Susan ) word or thought of misgiving he licked 
gave you your milk in a tin mug, and you ) the hand of the butcher-boy, and trotted 
couldn’t get your head down into the dish ( along behind him. Tabby saw from the 
to drink it, and you never complained a > window, curled her tail round her paws, 
bit” \ and said to herself: 

“What would you have done?” ) “Poor Bose! He will soon be back. 

“Done? Barked at the top of my ) A contented mind is a pur-r-r-r-r—” So 
voice, and upset the dish, to be sure; ? she purred herself to sleep. 

but you dipped it up with your paw and > - 

licked it off as contentedly as if it had \ When Bose reached the butcher’s 
been a saucer.” ) headquarters, and saw the array of beef, 

“And saved myself a ruffled temper, < mutton, pork, sausage and liver hanging 
and enjoyed my breakfast, and—’ ’ ) upon the wall, he thought he had come 

“Sat on the window and purred. And > to a sort of dog’s Paradise. He willingly 
you don’t see that you are put down, and < obeyed the command of his new master 
abused, when you might assert your rights } to lie under the bench, and gratefully 
and go at liberty.” \ gnawed the bone he threw to him. The 

“And go to bed hungry in a barn, and > boy took great pleasure in making him 
be knocked about by naughty children. ) roll over and run after a stick which lie 
Take my advice, Bose, and let well enough ^ threw across the street. But he got out 
alone.” S of patience when the dog would not walk 

“Good advice for cats, but I’m a dog \ about on his hind feet, and ordered him 
of spirit” ) to lie down under the bench, where he 

He snapped at a fly, then ran out to l was forced to remain for two or three 
bark at the butcher’s boy who was passing. ) hours. 

“Poor fellow, Towser,” said the butch- ) But he was afterwards fed bountifully 
er’s boy. “Come here, Fido, Brave, ? with bits of liver and kidneys, and began 
Tiger, Scip, Belcher, Lion, Bose.” ) to feel that it was very much better for 
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dogs to be enterprising and adventurous, ;• 
than to stay at home and submit to the l 
annoyances and privations he had en- ) 
dured. 

He might have thought it as great an ) 
indignity to sleep under the door-step, as i 
to sleep in his box in the shed, but be l 
had too much spirit to indulge in humili- ) 
ating reflections, though he was glad < 
Tabby did not know about tbe door-step. ) 

For several days Bose lived luxuriously < 
and was contented, and congratulated ) 
himself upon his sagacity and courage. ) 
Then his life grew harder. He no longer ? 
got dainty bits of liver and kidney,—only ;• 
bones, from which the meat was carefully < 
cut; and though he gnawed patiently and } 
long upon them, he could scarcely satisfy ( 
his hunger. The butcher-boy, too, was ) 
harsh to him, now that the novelty of the ; 
affair had worn off, and no longer patted i 
his head and had pleasant games with ) 
him, but oftener scolded and kicked him. i 
But the butcher-boy had a friend who ) 
often came into the shop and played with > 
Bose, and seemed to like him much, and ) 
the dog became quite attached to him, and ) 
had serious thoughts of again changing / 
masters. ’> 

One day, however, this boy brought a ( 
pair of shears, and before Bose fairly re- ) 
alized what was transpiring, as he was fed ( 
with nice pieces of meat in the meantime, ) 
the two lads sheared off his shaggy coat % 
to his neck, leaving a “lion’s mane,” as ? 
they called it Then they laughed and } 
made such sport of him, that he drew his i 
tail between his legs, and slunk away ) 
under the door-step, and nothing could i 


persuade him to come out again that 
day. 

Cold weather was approaching, and he 
suffered much with the cold, after his 
hair was sheared off. If he had been ac¬ 
quainted with the Scriptures, L. might 
now have compared his lot with i nat of 
the Prodigal Son, for he often thought of 
the warm kitchen he had left, and the 
snug warm box in the shed. But he 
was still too proud to return to his home, 
and he suffered still greater privations and 
indignities. Sometimes be was greatly 
worried by a large dog who would come 
and take his bones away from him, and 
gnaw them himself, and if Bose attempted 
to remonstrate, would bite his ears se¬ 
verely. 

At last when the snow was on the 
ground, and Bose was nearly frozen under 
the door-step, and had suffered the last 
insult of having his head whitewashed by 
the mischievous butcher-boy, canine en¬ 
durance gave way, and putting his tail 
between his legs, looking behind him as 
he ran, he disappeared in the direction oJ 
the old farm-house. 

Cold, and hunger, and insult had broken 
his spirit, and conquered his pride, ami 
he longed for the old box in the shed, fad 
thought the music of Tabby’s purring 
would be the sweetest sound he could 
hear. Good, gentle Tabby, how glad she 
would be to see him once more. He 
would never chide her, or be impatient 
toward her again. 

He passed the sheep-pasture, and looked 
for the sheep. They too were carefully 
sheltered in the barn cellar. The cold 
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was piercing as the sun went down, but ) 
he had reached the farm-house. 

A boy was coming up the lane with his \ 
muffler wound about his face. It was ) 
Willie; and as he opened the door Bose { 
entered the kitchen once more. He was ) 
frantic with delight, and sprang upon \ 
Willie, then jumped up to greet Tabby, > 
flying about the room in a perfect frenzy. ') 
But Tabby had no recollection of ever \ 
having known a dog with short hair and ) 
a “lion’s mane,” so instead of the cor- \ 
dial welcome he had looked forward to, > 
she bristled up her back, and struck poor < 
Bose a cruel blow in his face with her ) 
sharp claws, while his wild and frantic ) 
actions frightened the cook and Willie, ^ 
who thought he was mad, and turned him > 
out of doors. I 

His heart was quite broken; and when ) 
Willie found him stiff and frozen in the ) 
morning on the door-step, and saw a well- > 
known star on his breast, he said, “Poor S 
Bose! if I had only known it was you.” \ 
So they buried him tenderly, while ) 
Tabby, unconscious of his misfortunes and l 
his unhappy fate, still sits an the window, ) 
purring and blinking in the sun. ) 

V 

AMIABLE AT HOME. \ 

_ \ 

M YTOU might be as gentle and as amia- ) 
X ble at home as when out among > 
strangers,” said a sister in reproof of her c. 
brother’s rudeness of speech. 

“So I might, sis,” was his good-hu- ( 
mored reply. “Thank you for the re- $ 
minder. It was needed, and shall not be ) 
forgotten.” ) 


A LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


By Kate Sutherland. 


“QO many of the little boys we meet 

O are rough and rude, that it is really 
pleasant to find one now and then who is 
a real gentleman. Active, healthy, noisy, 
romping boys I like to see; but the boy 
who is a gentleman will not romp or be 
noisy out of time and place; and why? 
Because a gentleman always thinks of the 
comfort and pleasure of others, and will 
do nothing that he knows to be unpleas¬ 
ant to them.” 

Aunt Bachel had gone on thus far, 
half in reproof of John, her nephew, a 
thoughtless, roguish, but kind-hearted 
little fellow who sometimes could hardly 
be called a gentle boy, when he looked 
up into her face with a merry smile, and 
said, 

“I guess'you don’t call our dentist a 
gentleman. Some things that he does to 
people are anything but pleasant.” 

“But he means to do them good, little 
sauce box!” returned Aunt Bachel, smil¬ 
ing in return. 

“Now, I’d like to know, auntie,” said 
John, his face getting earnest, “if you 
ever did see a boy-gentleman. I don’t 
believe there are any. It isn’t in them.” 

“Why should there not be gentle boys, 
as well as gentle men? It doesn’t come 
naturally, I will confess; isn’t in them, as 
you say. Nor was the ability to walk, 
and talk, and read. These had all to be 
learned. And so you had to learn to say 
‘Please ’ and ‘Thank you,’ and to mind 
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what your father, and mother, and teacher ) 
say; to be silent and orderly in church, S 
and respectful to visitors. And you can < 
just as easily learn to act like a gentle- ) 
man.” ? 

“I’m sure I want to learn, aunty. How ; 
shall I begin? Give me the first lesson.” \ 
“It is better to be a gentleman than ) 
merely to act like one, ’ ’ said Aunt Rachel. \ 
“So my first lesson will tell you how to c 
become a real gentleman, that is one at S 
heart, and not merely on the outside. Be ( 
thoughtful of others. ’ ’ ) 

“Is that the first lesson?” asked John, \ 
looking rather disappointed. ) 

“Think kindly of others ,” said Aunt ) 
Rachel. “Is that any clearer? If you ( 
think kindly of others, that is, how you > 
can make them feel pleasant, you will \ 
soon begin to feel kindly; and then to act ) 
kindly will come almost of itself. That S 
is being a gentleman, as we say, at heart. ( 
I saw a little gentleman one day last week. £ 
Shall I tell you about him?” ( 

“Yes, do, aunty,” answered John. 5 
“Well, I called on a lady in Warren S 
street.” ^ 

“What is her name, aunty?” S 

“Her name is Mrs. Wentworth. Her ( 
little boy, just about your age, opened the ; 
door for me. ‘Is your mother in?’ I s 
asked. ‘Yes, ma’am; will you please to ) 
walk in?’ he answered, very politely. S 
Then he showed me into the parlor; took ( 
the card I gave him and carried it to his S 
mother. In a few minutes, his mother < 
came down and asked me to go up into ) 
the nursery with her, as she was alone s 
with the children. In the nursery I found ) 


Frank, the boy who had opened the door 
for me, his sister, younger than himself, 
and a baby not a year old. 

“Now, if Frank had not shown him¬ 
self to be a little gentleman, my visit 
would hardly have been a pleasant one. 
He might have teased his sister, taken 
the baby’s playthings away, or romped 
about the room in a noisy manner. I 
have seen boys do just such things, to the 
mortification of their mothers and the 
annoyance of visitors. But, my little 
gentleman had a higher sense of honor 
and duty. I saw him give up a plaything 
to his sister, and quiet her when she be¬ 
came noisy. He sat down by the baby on 
the floor, and showed her pictures until 
she was tired of looking at them; then 
he got some wooden animals, and talked 
to her about sheep, and cows, and chick¬ 
ens ; and so he kept on amusing the baby, 
first with one thing and then with an¬ 
other, during the whole time of my visit” 

“ ‘Why your little boy is a perfect 
gentleman!’ I said to Mrs. Wentworth, 
as I was going away. 

“She looked pleased, as she answered, 
‘Yes, Frank is a good boy.’ 

“I am sure,” went on Aunt Rachel, 
“that Frank was a hundred times hap¬ 
pier for the self-denial he practiced in or¬ 
der to keep his sister and the baby quiet 
while his mother talked with a friend, 
than if he had been rude, noisy and un¬ 
kind as so many children are; don’t you 
think so?” 

John did not seem to care about talk¬ 
ing on this subject any longer. He turned 
away from his aunt, and sat down by 
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himself, looking quite serious. The truth 
was, his own conduct, on several occasions 
when his mother was engaged with visi¬ 
tors, had been so different from that of 
Frank Wentworth’s, that he was feeling 
ashamed and sorry. Repentance is good 
for us all, and leads to a better life. John 
determined that he would act very differ¬ 
ently the next time his mother had a vis¬ 
itor; and on that very day the opportu¬ 
nity came. After the visitor retired, he 
had the sweet satisfaction of receiving a 
warm kiss from his mother, accompanied 
by the words, 

“I am so pleased with you, John, for 
keeping the children quiet, and behaving 
like a little gentleman; I felt quite proud 
of you.” 

He could not remember the time when 
approval from his mother’s lips fell so 
gratefully on his ears as now. 

WHAT TO DO WHEN ANGRY. 

“ T GET mad so quickly, and then I’m 

JL sure to say something that I’m sorry 
for afterwards.” 

“ When angry, count three before speak¬ 
ing,” answered the boy’s father. 

The next time the boy fell into a fit of 
anger with one of his school-fellows, he 
remembered the advice of his father, and 
counted three. By this time he was able 
to keep back the hard words that were 
ready to leap from his tongue, and so saved 
himself the grief of shame and repent¬ 
ance. 

Try this remedy, quick-tempered boys 


) and girls. It is best, of course, not to get 
' angry; but if you do happen to lose your 
; self-control, then put a seal on your lips, 
< and remain silent until your hot blood has 
) cooled a little. Every time you do this, 
') you will gain some power over your tem- 

! per, and after awhile be able to keep it 
from breaking out and doing both your¬ 
self and others harm. 

\ PRETTY IS THAT PRETTY DOES. 

\ _ 

( By Alice Cary . 

\ _ 

S rpHE spider wears a plain brown dress, 

< -L And she is a steady spinner; 

; To see her, quiet as a mouse 
I Going about her silver house, 

} You would never, never, never guess 
•; The way she gets her dinner! 

\ 

< She looks as if no thought of ill 
) In all her life had stirred her, 

C But while she moves with careful tread, 

/ And while she spins her silken thread, 

( She is planning, planning, planning still 
) The way to do some murder! 

( My child, who reads this simple lay 
} With eyes down-dropt and tender, 
Remember the old proverb says 
) That pretty is, which pretty does, 

( And that worth does not go nor stay 
) For poverty nor splendor. 

< ’Tis not the house, and not the dress 
S That make the saint or sinner. 

-? To see the spider sit and spin 
> Shut with her webs of silver in, 

■? You would never, never, never guess 
) The way she gets her dinner! 
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THE BOWER BIRD. { play-houses, just as children do some- 

\ times. You see these ornaments scat- 
( tered on the ground in front of the bower, 
“ QISTER MARY! What are these ? and one of the birds in the act of taking 
birds doing?” . |upa feather.” 

“Building a play-house,” replied Mary, 5 “Oh! Isn’t it curious? Who ever 
as she looked over the page held up by | heard of birds building a play-house be- 
her brother. ( fore! Won’t you tell me all about it, 

“Birds don’t have play-houses. It ) sister?” 
must be a nest,” said Harvey. • “Yes, it is curious,” said Mary. “All 

“No, it’s a play-house.” ( birds make nests to lay eggs in, but these 

“But I see the eggs, sister,” answered > ‘Bower Birds’ of Australia are the only 
Harvey. “Look!” and he pointed to ( ones that go to work, and, with great care 
the centre of the archway that the birds } and pains, build a long room just to run 
were building. { up and down in and make themselves 

“They are not eggs,” said Mary; “but } merry. The first thing they do is to 
shells, bits of colored stone or paper, < make a mat or carpet for the floor of 
scraps of broken china, or gay feathers, ) their room out of coarse grass and twigs, 
with which the birds ornament their { which they weave together with much 
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skill. Then they take long and slender 
twigs, and fasten one end in the mat, 
bending them inward so as to make an 
archway as you see in the picture.” 

u I tell you, they’re smart birds!” ex¬ 
claimed Harvey in delight, as he looked 
closer at the picture. 

“Every bird is smart at doing some¬ 
thing,” replied his sister; “and what is 
most remarkable is the fact that he knows 
how to do this something without being 
taught. When the bower, of which I 
am telling you, is finished, the birds dec¬ 
orate both entrances and the inside with 
all the shining and gay things they can 
find. Scraps of colored ribbon, shells, 
bits of paper, teeth, bones, broken glass 
and china, and feathers are sought by 
them, and even such articles as a lady’s 
thimble and a tobacco pipe have been 
found near their bowers. Indeed, when¬ 
ever the native Australians lose any small 
and light article, they search the play¬ 
houses of the bower birds in their neigh¬ 
borhood. 

“The birds are so fond of these bowers, 
that they resort to them during many 
hours of the day, and chase each other 
up and down the long arch uttering loud 
cries, and having a merry time all to 
themselves. They never use them for 
places in which to lay their eggs; indeed, 
I think their nests have never been found. 
The bowers are simply play-houses, as I 
have said.” 

“Hid you ever see a Bower Bird, sis¬ 
ter?” 

“No, but a gentleman who saw one in 

the British Zoological Garden watched it 
7 


while building a bower. I will read you 
what he says. Some of the words may 
be a little too hard for you, but I think 
you’ll understand it all very well.” 

Sister Mary read from a curious volume 
called “Homes without Hands.” 

“One day as I was passing the great 
aviary in the Zoological Garden, I was 
startled by a note with which I was quite 
unacquainted, and which I thought must 
have issued from the mouth of a parrot 
Presently, however, I saw a very glossy 
bird, of a deep purple hue, running 
about, and occasionally uttering the sound 
which had attracted me. Soon it was 
evident that it was a Bbwer Bird engaged 
in building an assembly-room, and after a 
little while he became reconciled to my 
presence and went on with his work. He 
went about it in a leisurely and reflective 
manner, taking plenty of time over his 
work, and disdaining to hurry himself. 

“First he would gooff to the farther 
end of the compartment, and there in¬ 
spect a quantity of twigs which had been 
put there for his use. After contemplat¬ 
ing them for some time, he would take 
up a twig and then drop it as if it were 
too hot to hold. Perhaps he would re¬ 
peat this process six or seven times with 
the same twig, and then suddenly pounce 
on another, weigh it once or twice in his 
beak, and carry it off. When he reached 
the bower he still kept up his leisurely 
character, for he would perambulate the 
floor for some minutes, with the twig still 
in his beak, and then, perhaps would lay 
it down, turn in another direction, and 
look as if he had forgotten about it 
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Sooner or later, however, the twig was 
fixed, and then he would run through the 
bower several times, utter his loud cry, 
and start off for another twig.” 

BREAKWATER. 


By Virginia E. Townsend ’. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE next day rose drearily enough. 
There was an east wind with sharp 
and soon with angry squalls of rain, every 
few minutes, and the dismallest of skies; 
just one sombre-gray curtain without a 
solitary rift, a bit of azure twinkling 
through. But on this particular morning 
the weather had no power over the soul 
of Joanna Darling. Her spirits were at 
flood-tide. 

It was worth going far to see her face 
as she danced and bustled about that 
raprning getting herself ready for the ride 
to Breakwater: a prospect that was any¬ 
thing but attractive to her grandfather, 
who shook his head and prophesied all 
sorts of evils, but still kept faith with his 
promise, either out of kindliness of heart 
or . a lurking fear of encountering Joan¬ 
na’s disappointment. Native lack of en¬ 
ergy made the old man pliable in right as 
well as wrong directions. 

It was late in the forenoon before the 
pair drove off; an odd-looking couple in 
the old country wagon, it must be ad¬ 
mitted. Joanna carried the umbrella, a 
task which concentrated all her forces, 
both of strength and attention, for a 


} squall of wind took a freak every now. and 

C then to make a rush on it, and the um- 

( 

> brella would sway backward and forward 
) in the small child’s grasp that tugged 
( desperately at the handle. 

The ride from the rusty-brown house 
(’ to Breakwater was a very pleasant one in 
') fine weather. You had, a part of the 
■) way, cool distant glimpses of the great 
l hills and a bit of sea view at one point: 
; while nearer at hand the road wound by 

< the river, and past the creek, and through 

> the pastures, forming a series of delight- 

< ful pictures all the way. But this morn- 
? ing it was as different as possible. The 
( low lying clouds completely shut out the 
( hills from the landscape. 

) The river which held down, deep in its 
( heart, such wonderful views of the banks 
) and the trees that grew on them, now 
{ rushed along, dark and swollen, on its 

< path to the sea. Everything had a 
^ drenched despondent look and air, and 

< then to crown all, those squalls of rain, 
) driven around by that unseen fury of a 

< wind. 

) “Pretty piece of business this,” mut- 
$ tered Jonathan Darling, as in one of 

< these gusts, the umbrella made a plunge 
) like a ship in a storm at sea, and then 

< steadied itself in those small, grasping 
) hands. “Ought never to have started 

< off. Knew just how it would be. Get 

> soaking wet and be laid up for the win- 
\ ter!” 

< A laugh, clear and sweet as the song of 
) a red-throated robin in the spring, an- 
( swered the querulous tones. “ Oh-grand- 

> father, I think it’s real fun now; I don’t 
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mind wind or rain a bit. They won’t ) good-natured woman. Perhaps few ladies 
hurt me, and I’ll hold the umbrella well $ among her large and select acquaintance 
over you:” such a light and warmth in ^ would have borne such an advent of 
the little girl’s heart, you see, that it was } “outlandish-looking people,” as the serv- 
all the same to her whether the sun shone l ing man called them an hour later, so 
or not. ) amiably as she did. 

At last, after three hours’ hard work, $ In the meantime this little Joanna of 
the old mare trotted up the long winding > ours had run up the steps and given the 
drive of the handsome grounds and S bell an alarming twitch. Oh how that 
stopped before the front door of the \ little heart of hers did bound and thump 
house at Breakwater. > right up into her throat and almost choke 

Mrs. Drayton happened to be standing \ out her breath; and the face out of that 
at her chamber-window at this moment. 

That old wagon was certainly a strong 
contrast to the elegant carriages which > rain, was all broken up with eager trem- 
were in the habit of rolling up that drive S ulous delight and anticipation, for the 
from the city, only a few miles distant. v poor, foolish child half expected that 
The lady had a quick sense of the ludi- ) Philip Drayton would open the door, and 
crous, and a look half amused half an- \ that she should spring right into his 
noyed crept into her face as she turned \ arms with a cry, “Oh, dear, dear Uncle 
toward her husband who happened to en- ) Philip!” 

ter at that moment. \ But instead of this, the waiter opened 

“My dear,” said the lady, “there are > the front door, with his polite bow and 
those Darlings, as sure as you live. I < just that bit of a grin on his face which 
had quite forgotten we invited them over $ always made Joanna wonder whether the 
to-day; but who could have looked for s man was not secretly making fun of her: 
them in such weather as this?” ^ which, sure enough, he was in his 

Mr. Chester Drayton took his portly > thoughts, I am sorry to say. 
figure to the window and glanced out. ( “IsUn—are the folks at home?” cor- 

‘Gracious! what a comical pair!” he > recting herself. 

said, looking at the drenched couple un-** \ At that moment Madge Drayton, the 
derneath him, who were just now in the ? younger of the girls, happened to be 
process of alighting. “Well, Augusta, S crossing the upper hall. She put her 
we’re not the only folks who have poor ) head over the banisters and saw the wet 
relations!” ;• faded hood clinging around the warm, 

“Oh, no,” was the answer, with a little $ bright, eager face, a face so fall of light 
lurking resignation in her voice. “We > and life that it fairly redeemed the setting 
must put up with it.” < of that old hood. 

Mrs. Drayton was, as I told you, a ) “Why, Joanna Darling, have you 


/ old brown hood, she had worn with re* 
{ markable forethought, because of the 
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come?” said Madge, in a pleasant, wel- < the girl shall go for the basket,” said 
coming voice, a good deal touched with ) Madge, who was a little sensitive about 
surprise though. Madge was only a year S her cousin’s stumbling on anybody in just 
Joanna’s senior, and the latter’s favorite \ that plight; and desirous that she should 
of her cousins. } throw off such a chrysalis. “You can 

The child darted forward. “Yes, I < dress yourself there, you know.” 
didn’t mind the rain a mite, I wanted to > Joanna followed obediently, her thoughts 
see you all so much.” And she was up ( all centred on one topic, and she burst out 
the stairs in a twinkling. And the little / with, “So Unde Philip’s really got home, 
girls kissed each other after the fashion ) and you’ve seen him! Tell me all about 
of cousins. ^ it; do, pleasfe, Madge?” 

There was an immense contrast betwixt ) Philip Drayton was a subject that was 
the two, though a contrast that any one l always agreeable to his nieces. Madge 
must have felt keenly, who was accus- ) started off at once with, “Oh, yes, he’s 
tomed to judge from the outside, from ) really got home. He burst in upon us at 
dress and looks, and did not penetrate be- \ supper-time two days ago, when we had 
yond these. . i given up all idea of him for that day. 

There was Madge Drayton, a graceful, ( He’s real splendid. Just as he used to 
showy girl, with a city-bred air, in her ) be, you know, only he’s grown as brown 
tasteful, becoming dress, with gay ribbons ) as a berry. And such stories as he has 
about her white neck and in her soft hair; ) to tell, and such times as he’s been 
a delicate bloom setting off her round i through, out there on the plains and in 
cheeks and fine complexion. ) California. Don’t you think he’s killed 

And there was poor Joanna, with her ) several bears, and came very near being 
little thin, sunburnt face in that wet, flap- ( trampled to death on a buffalo hunt, one 
ping hood, and that dreadful old plaid > time, and being shot by the Indians! 
cloak which, even at home, had been re- < “Oh, dear! It’s enough to make us 
garded as only fit to do service in straits ) all hold our breath, and then such funny 
of stormy weather. Perhaps the contrast { times among the mines and with the na- 
struck Joanna in the midst of all her < tives!” and here something amusing must 
eagerness and excitement. She always ^Jiave struck Madge, for she broke down 
made a point to look her very best at ( and went off in little peals of laughter 
Breakwater, and now she said, half in ) which soon brought her elder sister to 
apology, “You see I wore these old ) the door. 

things, Madge, because I wanted to keep ) “Why, Madge, what is going on in 
my others nice and dry when I got here. S here?” asked the girl, putting her head 
They’re right down there in the basket. inside. 

I’ll run and get them.” ) “0, Ada, here is Joanna just come, 

“No: come straight to my room, and ; and I was telling her about Uncle Phil’s 
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dance with the Indian chief’s wife,” her \ and hood, and unloosed a bright, thick 
voice hardly carrying itself steadily along > mass of hair, for the dinner hour was 
the words, because of its tendency to ' approaching; but, carried out on the 
break down again into another fit of > tide of talk, she quite forgot all about 
laughter. I herself. 

“Why, cousin Joanna, I’m happy to ) Then Ada and Madge had their pres- 
see you,” said Ada, and she went over to s ents to display; and in tl\ese, Uncle Phil 
Joanna’s side and kissed her. She al- < had fully sustained his reputation for 
ways did that whenever they met, which ) generosity. 

Joanna thought was very kind and a little ( There were two small Geneva gold 

condescending in Ada Draylbn. S watches, the like of which made Madge 

The truth was, the child stood a good \ fairly hold her breath while her cousins 
deal in awe of her elder cousin, and eveiy ( opened the cases and displayed all the 
body said that Ada Drayton was a re- > wonderful wheels and intricacies; and 
markably lady-like girl; but it was not ^ brooches with a carbuncle like a live red 
this which made Joanna, unconsciously, a S coal in the centre of each, and bracelets, 
little awkward and ill at ease in the society ( a pair of narrow circlets of gold, mounted 
of her showy cousin. $ with jet What a sight to feed the eyes 

Ada was a graceful, stylish girl, shoot- ( of this poor little Joanna, who had not 

ing up into early womanhood. She had ) one particle of jewelry in the world! 
a good many airs and affectations, but S But now she remembered Uncle Phil- 
that was natural to fifteen, and she was ? ip’s words on that last night she had seen 
on the verge of this. With the sparkle S him at Breakwater. “I must find you 
of her blue eyes and the bright bloom of l something pretty when I get off there in 
her young face, she had quite a reputa- £ California, and stow it away in a comer 
tion for being a beauty; but somehow < of my trunk for you.” 

Madge’s sunny face looked the fairest m ) No doubt it was there safe and snug, 
the eyes of Joanna Darling. S Joanna thought She wondered what it 

But “Uncle Phil” proved a topic which < could be, and whether the “something 
uelted the slight frostiness from the air 5 pretty” would turn out to be just like 
of Ada Drayton. Perhaps Joanna’s ea- < } her cousins. 

gemess infected her. At any rate, the ) But she would wait patiently, trying to 
girl was so full of questions, so eager to \ still that hot, little heart of heia. And 
hear, her whole face in such a bright life ' Ada held up one sparkling gift, and said, 
and interest, that it was not at all the lit- > “See there! Isn’t it splendid now?” 
tie dark, pinched, colorless face which < And Madge held up another and said, 
most people always found in Joanna) “Look here; isn’t that beautiful?” And 
Darling. ( Joanna went into raptures over each, and 

She had emerged from her plaid cloak ? laughed and chatted merrily enough; and 
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her cousins hardly recognised the shy, S wrought nerves proved almost more than 
silent little girl who used to visit them. ( they could bear. 

In the midst of all this the dinner-bell ) Yet nobody suspected all this as. she 
sounded; and there was Madge, with her < stood there betwixt her cousins, wailing 
mass of floating hair, and the blue plaid ) for their elders. 

dress with the puff of fresh lace at the \ “There they come,’ 7 cried Madge, and 

neck not yet disinterred from the basket. /• they all heard the thump of heavy feet 
Seeing her look of dismay, Madge > along the hall, 
kindly came to the rescue. “Don’t mind. < In a moment the door opened, and 
Only hurry as fast as you can, Joanna. ) Philip Drayton entered with three other 
Go right about your hair, and I’ll get < gentlemen. • 

your dress out. Uncle Phil and those ) They were all in the midst of some an- 
friends of his from the city, who are to \ imated conversation. Joanna could not 
dine with us must have come in while we < tell for her life, whether the talk turned 
were talking. We never get down as > on politics or California mines; herhun- 
soon as the bell rings; do we, Ada?’ ’ { gry gaze turned and devoured Philip 

“No,” said the young girl, as she be- ) Drayton; and he just stepped up to the 
stowed the jewels carefully in their cases. $ grate in that easy off-hand way of his, 
“There will be plenty of time. Just keep < and turned his back to the fire; while the 
cool over it, Joanna.” ) men kept up a sort of running fire of 

“How kind everybody is to me!” < jokes, 
thought the little girl, her heart all in a > Joanna’s heart stood still. The hour 
flutter, and her fingers a tremble in that < she had waited for so long had come at 
mass of brown hair. > last! Philip Drayton turned and looked 

But oh, dear me! her heart was in a ) at his nieces, and saw the little, strange, 
worse flutter a few minutes later, for the ) dark face standing between them. It was 
dressing was accomplished with wonder- ) pale enough now, and altogether Joanna 
ful celerity, and the three cousins went C was at that moment forced into sharp 
down together into the dining-room. > Contrast with her graceful and blooming 
After all the hurry they were the first \ cousins, 
there; and Joanna was greatly relieved ) Philip Drayton felt all this, as his gaze 
at this, lor she could not understand what S half unconsciously ran the child over, 
made that sudden shiver all over her, and ? “Well, girls,” snapping his fingers to- 
wliy she had to set her teeth hard to- ) ward his nieces, the old, pleasant tone 
gether to keep them from chattering. ( thrilling Joanna’s memory like some sweet 
The truth is, the child had nourished ) tune, “have a good time eating your 
that little, lonely heart of hers so long on ) breakfast all alone this morning? Lazy 
the anticipations of this moment that, > things, not to be up before I started for 
now it was come, the strain on her over- town!” 
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Ada ran up and caught his hand play¬ 
fully. “You know that was all your 
fault, Uncle Phil; you kept us up so late 
last night with those funny stories !”, 

There he stood on the hearth-rug. 
What was there in this man that attracted 
everybody toward him, whether it was 
the hearts of men and women, or only 
little children? 

It was not in his face, certainly, for 
that, without its smile, had no beauty; 
a well-enough looking man, but that was 
the most you could say of him; browned 
with travel, a figure of medium height, 
with a certain restless activity about it; 
and if you watched closely, a few gray 
hairs in the black locks. There he stood 
without a word; without so much as a 
smile for Joanna. 

The truth came slowly on her, and that 
poor, little, fluttering heart of hers turned 
sick, and grew to a dead, frozen weight. 

‘ ‘ If the earth would only open and swal¬ 
low her right up forever!” she thought, 
this poor Joanna of ours. Madge rushed 
over and seized her uncle’s other arm, and 
drew it fondly around her neck, and looked 
up in his eyes with a smile, and Philip 
Drayton answered hers with another. 

Then she looked at the little, lonely fig¬ 
ure standing apart there. 

‘‘Come over here, Joanna,” she said, 
and Joanna came a little closer, like one 
in a dream. 

“Don’t you know who that is?” asked 
Ada. 

“No, I’m sure I don’t,” surveying the 
small figure, the drooping face, a little 
curiously. 


“Why, that’s Joanna Darling, our 
cousin. You remember you saw her the 
last time you were at Breakwater?” 

“I don’t seem to recall it now. Will 
you shake hands with me, Miss Joanna?” 
and he put out his hand in his pleasant, 
cordial fashion. 

And Joanna gave him hers without a 
single word. How could he know what 
was going on in that little aching heart of 
hers, which seemed suddenly benumbed, 
as springs are that have leaped and laughed 
all summer when the winter cold comes 
down and lays its stifling hand upon them. 

Philip Drayton turned away, thinking 
this was some shy, awkward, uninterest¬ 
ing child, and he hadn’t time to thaw her 
out then. 

And this was what she had been wait¬ 
ing and living for! 

She wondered if her heart was dead, it 
was so heavy. Only dead hearts do not 
know that sharp stab of pain coming and 
going, coming and going. Poor Joanna! 
And then the door opened, and the host 
and hostess came in cordial and smiling. 

There was a general welcoming ami 
shaking of hands, and then they all gath¬ 
ered about the table. 

[to be continued.] 

Every little floweret, 

Which growing up you see; 

Every little pink shell 
You’ve gathered from the sea; 

Every little thing that lives 
In earth, or sea, or air, 

God has made, and watches over, 

With loving, tender care. 
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THE NUT-CRACKERS. ; Chip and Friskey didn’t. In fact, I don’t 

- < suppose they would have used it if there 

By Woodnut. ) had been one, because they could scam- 

) per up and down inside or outside a great 

C 1HIP and Friskey were two little nut- ■: deal easier and quicker than we go up 
) crackers who lived in an out-house in ) and down our stairways. To tell the 
the midst of a great forest. It wasn’t \ truth, I doubt if you would have called 
such a house as we live in, with steps, and > it a house at all, for it was only a tree, 
floors, and ceilings, and shutters, though ) just a hollow old oak tree; but it made a 
it had a window in it, and instead of ) very handsome home for nut-crackers, and 
doors, two of the cunningest little holes \ was thought to be the most stylish dwell- 
to creep in and out at that you ever did < ing in the whole forest. For you must 
see. £ know, there were a great many of these 

It was a two story house also, but with- < little people besides Chip and Friskey, 
out a bit of a staircase in it. I presume £ who lived in this forest. There was 
you would think this very funny, but' scarcely a tree that hadn’t a family in it 
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somewhere; either stowed away in a sly ) and leaves to the upper story himself; 
nook among the branches, or in a cosy \ that Friskey never should hurt her dear 
knot-hole or decayed place in the trunk. ( little soft paws with any kind of work; 

But there was no one beside who had a > that he would bring in all the nice warm 
two-story house; and on this fact, Chip, < hay and moss to make a bed in winter 
who was very much given to the vanity ) time, and she never should go above the 
of this wicked world, prided himself not { first story at all unless she wished to do 
a little. } so. Yes, even more than this; that he 

When these young people were looking > would crack all her nuts for her with his 
about for a home, before they had fairly > own strong jaws, so that she should not 
set up housekeeping, and Chip brought ) spoil either her teeth or her beauty, but 
Friskey to look at this dwelling, she had ( keep them both to a green old age. This 
objected very strongly to taking it. I > he said to her one day in early summer- 
don’t think she was quite as proud, natu- ( time, as they sat close together on the 
rally, as Chip, and besides she had been ) bough of an old tree, stripping the rough 
used to a very plain kind of life ; her ) husks off from some green young hazel 
father’s family had all been brought up \ nuts, and cracking the shells to get at the 
in only one room, and that was down at $ tender kernels inside^ An old mother 
the very root of an old chestnut tree; in \ bird, perched on a twig close by, who had 
fact, on what might really be called the ; known much of care and trouble in her 
“ground floor.’’ She was not accustomed > day, and whose domestic life had not been 
to such a pretentious style of living, but) very happy, looked sideways at this young 
she did not mention this; she only said, > couple and thought how pleasant the 
as any sensible housekeeper would have < world might be if all the husbands in it 
done, that “there would be too much ') were as thoughtful, and tender, and at- 
running up and down stairs.’’ S tentive as this young nut-cracker. And 

But Chip was like other persons of his } Friskey, though she had a good deal of 
sex, and had set his heart upon the two S wisdom for one so young, and knew that 
story dwelling, and urged his wishes with < very much of what Chip was saying was 
so much earnestness that I presume an ) only “talk,’’ still looked very much 
older head and a harder heart than \ pleased as she listened and rubbed her 
Friskey’s might have yielded to him. > soft little head against his shoulder, but 
But she was naturally very soft and lov- > went on cracking her own hazel nuts as 
ing, and besides she had not been married '{ before, and didn’t ask him to commence 
a great while, and so of course she did ) now to do it for her. Wise little Friskey! 
exactly as he wished her to. < Well, the summer-time went on gaily 

And then Chip was very cunning and ) in the new home when once they got ac- 
persuasive. He declared that he would \ customed to the ways of the house. As 
carry up all the heavy nuts, and bundles, ) for running up and down stairs, Friskey 
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didn’t mind that at all. In fact, during $ trees in the forest where our little friends 
the whole summer, while there were ) lived, and the way they ate there would 
plenty of roots and tender herbs about, > have been a marvel to most boys and girls, 
and it wasn’t much trouble to get meals, \ I think. They didn’t crack the shells 
she and Chip used to run up and down > with a hammer on a stone; nor they 
inside and outside all day long “just for ■! didn’t get their grandfather, as we used 
the fun of the thing.” You would have > to in the winter evenings, to crack them 
laughed to see them. Starting from the < on the edge of a flat-iron which he held 
upper door which was right in the crotch ) between his knees; and they didn’t have 
where the lowest large limb joined the ) Blake’s patent iron nut-crackers, such a* 
trunk, they would race down to the very ( you find in almost every house nowadays, 
roots, where the other door was, Friskey ) They always opened them with their 
usually taking the inside, while Chip l teeth. No matter how hard the shell, 
came down the outer bark. Whether ) the sharp little ivories worked at it until 
Friskey’s way was a little bit nearer, or ) the meat was reached inside, and they 
whether, as her name implied, she was \ never left it until every bit of the kernel 
uncommonly spry, I can’t say; but cer- > was taken out. 

tain it is, she would almost always get l To Chip, who was very fond of good 
down first, so that when Chip reached the ) living, this was a happy season indeed, 
lower door, there was her sharp little s He ate and ate until he grew so fat he 
nose and saucy brown eyes poked out at > could hardly stir. When he got his 
him as cunning as could be. Then as \ stomach full, he would stuff his cheeks 
soon as she saw him, whisk! she went \ with the rich meats and carry them about 
back again, and he after her as fast as he ) in that way until he thought he could 
could go. \ force them down his throat. Oh! he was 

I think that through the summer they ) a sad glutton in those days; this little 
both preferred the upper story. It was <. Chip. Of course as he grew fat he got 
cooler and more airy up there, and out on > lazy and stupid. Friskey talked to him; 
the landing, in the crotch of which I told > she told him that the cold weather was 
you, there was almost always a fine breeze, < coming, and soon the snow would ccver 
so that when of an evening they sat out ) the ground, and then they could get no- 
there to enjoy the sunset for a little while $ thing whatever to eat, and she thought 
before going to bed, they found the place ) they ought to commence to lay in a store 
very delightful indeed. % of food. But it was all in vain; so she 

Well, the summer went by at length, > gathered what nuts she could by herself, 
and then came the merriest season of the > and laid them away down in the lower 
.year, for the fall is the nut-crackers’ \ story of the house: and she carried in 
feast-time. Walnuts and butternuts, } grass, and mosses, and leaves and made 
chestnuts and beechnuts loaded down the ; herself that warm winter bed which 
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Chip had talked so sweetly about in the 
spring-time. 

“And didn’t he help her one bit?” I 
hear some little boy or girl saying in sur¬ 
prise. No, I’m sorry to say he did not; 
and when she got it all done it was very 
cold weather. Then Chip looked at it, 
(he was so fat he could hardly see out of 
his eyes) and said he was so tired and 
sleepy he guessed he’d go to bed. So he 
threw himself down in Friskey’s soft bed 
and rolled himself up into a little fur ball, 
and all in a minute fell into a sleep from 
which he didn’t waken for several weeks. 

As for Friskey, there were signs of a 
snow-storm in the air, and she was busy 
filling up the window and the two doors 
with diy leaves. When this was done, 
and the care was off her mind, she began 
to feel sleepy too, for cold weather always 
makes nut-crackers drowsy, and so she 
crept into the bed, folded up her little 
paws and laid her bushy tail up over her 
back to keep it warm, and soon was sound 
asleep also. The snow came next day, as 
she expected, though neither of the little 
sleepers kmw anything about it. They 
didn’t know how it was piled up outside, 
reaching several feet above their heads, 
and they didn’t see it melting slowly away, 
for they did not wake until the earth was 
almost bare again. 

One night, after they had slept about 
four months, Chip was startled by a great 
creaking all through the house, and he 
wakened Friskey right away to keep him 
company. After listening awhile to the 
noise, they decided that it was a March 
wind blowing which caused their house to 


shake and tremble, and were very fearful 
that it might be torn up by the roots. 
However the wind passed away in the 
morning and they were\not harmed. 
When their fright was over, both the 
nut-crackers felt very hungry, and both 
of them found they had grown very lean 
during their long sleep. 

So they began to eat the nuts which 
had been laid away in the fall, and which 
lasted but a single day. Poor Friskey! 
she thought she had gathered a great 
plenty; but she was so young she couldn’t 
tell, of course, how many would be needed. 
When these were gone they laid them¬ 
selves down and tried to go to sleep; but 
no! they were wide awake now, and must 
have something to eat, or starve. So 
Chip had to get up and go out in the 
cold, and of the trouble which this brought 
upon him and Friskey, I will tell you next 
month when we all come together again 
at the “Children’s Hour.” 

INTO THE SUNSHINE. 

By T. S . Arthur . 

“PIOME, Eddy,” said Mrs. Lawson to 

\J her boy, who sat on the floor pout¬ 
ing in a very unhandsome way. His lips 
were pushed out, the corners of his mouth 
drawn down, and his pretty forehead dis¬ 
figured by ugly frowning lines. 

“Come, dear!” Mrs. Lawson spoke to 
him again, but he neither moved nor 
answered, which was very undutiful of 
Eddy, as every little boy and girl who 
reads this will say. 
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“Open the windows, darling, and let £ “It looks like phlox,” the child an- 
in the sunlight” Eddy’s mother spoke \ swered. 

in a gentle, yet earnest voice. He did ) “Yes, this is phlox. But why is it so 
not understand just what she meant, for \ small and mean looking, while the phlox 
he looked at the windows and then back / standing out in the garden is three times 
again to his mother, a puzzled expression < as large, and full of blossoms?” 
coming into his face. ) ‘‘ There isn’t any sun here,’ ’ said Eddy. 

“My little boy has shut the windows S who, though a very small boy, had learned 
of his soul and is sitting in darkness.” ( that all plants needed the sunshine. 

“What windows, mother? It isn’t ; “Just the reason, darling. Nothing 
dark.” Eddy seemed still more puzzled. \ can grow in health and beauty without 
The ugly lines began to fade away from ) sunshine. No, not even little boys. And 
his white forehead; his lips no longer \ that is why I told you, just now, to open 
pouted. Getting up from the floor, he ? the windows and let in the light. You 
came and stood by his mother, with his ) were sitting on the floor, in the darkness 
clear blue eyes looking steadily into hers. ( of ill-temper; and for lack of sunshine, 
“Ah, the sunshine is coming back!” ^ your face had become as different from 
said Mrs. Lawson, in a cheery way, smiles < the true face of my Eddy, as this weak 
breaking over her face. “My boy is / and deformed plant is from the beautiful 
opening the windows that were shut so ) phlox in the garden. But, you are in 
tightly a little while ago.” ( the sunshine again. The darkness of a 

“Won’t you tell me about it, mother? $ sullen temper is gone; you feel bright 
I don’t know. What windows?” Eddy ( and happy. And now, my dear boy, you 
was a little boy, and did not understand ^ must be very careful not to shut the win- 
just what his mother meant, as you may < dows of your soul, as you did just now. 
know by his questions. So, taking him ) You felt very unhappy, because the light 
by the hand, she led him into the garden, ) was gone. Shall I tell you about this 
to a place where the sunshine never \ light that shines into the soul? 
came. The ground was damp and slimy. ) “Well; it is not from the sun that you 
Moss covered the stones and rotting wood, l see up in the sky.” 
and was creeping over the bare ground \ “I know that,” said Eddy. “It’s an¬ 
on which the grass would not take root, i other kind of light.” And his eyes 
A few sickly plants had sprung up in \ danced with intelligence, 
this shady corner, their pale leaves and £ “The light from a loving heart. Is 
weak, crooked branches giving them a ( that it?” asked Mrs. Lawson, 
pitiable aspect \ “Tell me. You know,” answered the 

“What is this?” asked Eddy’s mother, £ child, 
stooping over a poor little plant that was ( “Yes, dear, it is the light from a lov- 
etriving feebly to shoot up a flower stem. \ ing heart, and that makes us cheerful and 
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happy. In this sunshine all the good af¬ 
fections of our souls, like plants in a gar¬ 
den, put forth their green leaves and 
bright flowers. You shut out the sun¬ 
light a little while ago by the hand of ill- 
temper, and were in darkness. How 
miserable you felt! But now you are in 
the light and happy. Don't go into dark 
comers any more, my dear; but stay in 
the light, so that you may grow up in the 
Garden of God, healthy, and strong, and 
beautiful. 

CRADLE VESPERS. 


By Rev . H. Hastings Weld. 


[The lollowing lines were published in 1851; before 
most of our young readers were born. They are new 
to them. Ih the “ Children’s Hour,” ask sister to open 
her piano and play “ Rosa Lee;” and to that air you 
may sing this little Cradle Song.] 

N OW the sun has sunk to rest: 

By, Baby, By, O bye! 

And the birds have sought their nest: 

By, O Baby, By, O bye I 
Little eyes should sink away 
To slumber with the dose of day; 

Little thoughts while thus we sing, 
Should nestle ’neath the Saviours wing. 

By, O Baby, By, O bye! 

Now the sun has sunk to rest, 

By, O Baby, By, O bye! 

And the birds have sought their nest. 

Till the sun’s returning rays, 

By, O Baby, By, O bye I 
Wake the world to joy and praise, 

By, O Baby, By, O bye! 

He who guides the sparrow’s flight, 

He who veils the sun in night, 


( In the hours of darkness deep 
$ Will guard my darling’s happy sleep. 
< By, O Baby, By, O bye! 

) Till the sun’s returning rays, 

( By, O Baby, By, O bye! 

) Wake the world to joy and praise. 


I’LL KNOW ABOUT IT. 


“ VTO one will know anything about it,” 
11 said a boy, trying to tempt another 
to do something wrong. 

“But I would know all about it,” an¬ 
swered his companion. 

“What if you did?” said the other. 
“What if I did? Why, I’d feel so 
ashamed that I shouldn’t want to know 
myself!” was the reply, made with an 
honest indignation at the thought of a 
mean act burning on his cheeks. 


MORE BLESSED TO GIVE. 


I HANDED my son two ripe peaches. 

One of them he eat, but the other he 
gave to a poor child living next door. On 
the next day I said to him, 

“Charley, which of the peaches I gave 
you yesterday do you think of with most 
pleasure?” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then, with a smile of satisfaction 
playing all over his face, answered, 

“Oh, the one I gave to Eddy Bain. 
It seemed to do him so much good. He 
doesn’t get peaches often, you know.” 
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GOLDEN DEEDS. 


W HAT is a “golden deed?” It is a 
good deed. A book full of ‘ ‘ golden 
deeds” of all times and all lands now lies 
open before me. I will, tell you about one 
of them. 

There was a boy nine years old named 
Jean Vigier. He lived in Aurillac, 
France. His mother, a widow, from be- | 
ing rich became very poor. She had four 
sons, of whom Jean was the youngest 
Two kind gentlemen obtained good places 
for the three older boys; but as Jean was 
a bright lad, they sent him to a boarding- 
school that he might be well-educated. 
The expense of doing this, and support¬ 
ing his mother at the same time, they 
soon found to be too great, and so resolved 
to send the poor old mother to a hospital, 
as it was then called; but in reality an 
alms-house. 

The child, away at school, knew no¬ 
thing of this. Wishing to break the 
matter to him as tenderly as possible, the 
curate of the village invited Jean to his 
house for a holiday; and the boy came in 
his best clothes. Just as he arrived the 
curate was called away for a few minutes, 
and while alone, little Jean opened a 
book, when out fell a paper. It was an 
order to admit his mother to the hospi¬ 
tal. As soon as Jean read it, he left the 
house and ran back to school as fast as he 
could go; put off his holiday clothes and 
dressed hiniself in his every day suit. 

“Ah, poor child!” said the curate, 
when the boy came back, “curiosity led 


you astray; but the fault has brought its 
own punishment; you have been hiding 
yourself to cry over it.” 

“No, Monsieur le Cure,” answered the 
brave and noble little fellow; “I have not 
been crying. I know it all. My mother 
shall not go to the hospital; she would 
die of grief. I will not return to school. 
I will support her.” 

Touched and surprised, the curate tried 
to reason with him, and took him to sev¬ 
eral of his friends, who told him that he 
would best serve his mother by getting a 
good education, which would enable him, 
in after years, to provide for her comfort¬ 
ably. But, his one idea was to save her 
from the hospital, and he could not be 
turned from his purpose. He asked his 
brothers to help him, and I am sorry to 
say that they refused. Then he begged 
tfiem to lend him a small sum, on which 
to begin some business. Poor boy! only 
nine years old; what could he do? and 
they coldly and cruelly denied this also! 

A tender child, alone, friendless; what 
a task he had before him! God leads the 
right purpose into right ways. Jean had 
a watch which the prefect had given him 
as a reward for study and good conduct 
at school. This, and some of his cloth¬ 
ing, he sold, and with the small capital 
thus obtained, bought cakes and children’s 
toys and went about the streets selling 
them. In this way he was able to earn 
money enough to keep both his mother 
and himself from want. Dear little fel¬ 
low! Do not your hearts grow warm to¬ 
ward him? Think of his pure love, and 
devotion, and care for his mother. Take 
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that dear one, who had watched over 
him and cared for him so fondly in his 
infancy and childhood, to the alms-house! 
No! no! Not while he had heart, and 
brain, and hands! 

Did little Jean persevere in his good 
work? Was he able to support his 
mother? Yes, nineteen years afterwards, 
when he had grown to be a man, he was 
living as porter to an inn in Aurillac, still 
taking care of her, and making her happy 
by his loving attentions. During all these 
years, he had been faithful to her, refus¬ 
ing all offers that would separate him 
from his mother. Was not this life-de¬ 
votion of Jean Yigier a golden deed? 
Aye, a series of golden deeds, precious in 
the eyes of Him who knoweth all hearts, 
and who, in His own good time, gives 
rich and eternal rewards. 

Children, do not forget the story of 
Jean Yigier. In the coming numbers of 
the Children’s Hour I hope to tell you 
of many ‘ 1 golden deeds. ’ ’ 


READING THE BIBLE. 


M Y daughter is a dear good girl. For 
more than eight years our Father in 
heaven has let her stay with us, and in 
all my prayers I thank him for the bless¬ 
ing. 

“H)w shall I be good, mamma?” she 
asked, one day, when only five years old, 
lifting her soft brown eyes to my face 
with a look that surprised and touched 
me A Bible lay open on a table near 


which we were sitting. Placing my hand 
upon it, I answered, 

“This is God’s book, and in it he tells 
us how to be good.” 

Her eyes grew brighter, and a sweet 
smile played over her face. 

“Did he write it?” she asked, half in 
a whisper, speaking reverently. 

“Men wrote it, but He told them what 
to write. So it is His Book, and there¬ 
fore Divine and holy. If we read it care¬ 
fully, and do what it teaches, we shall 
become good like the angels, and when 
we die, go to heaven and live with them 
forever. ’ ’ 

“Oh, i wish I could read!” she said 
so very earnestly. Then after a pause, 
she added, “I can spell in two syllables 
now; don’t you think I’ll read in a little 
while?” 

“Have you ever tried to read?” t 
asked. 

“No,” she answered, looking up at me 
with surprise at the question. 

“Maybe you can read now, iT you try.” 
And taking the open Bible, I laid my fin¬ 
ger on a verse, and said, “What word is 
that?” I had not selected a passage, but 
nothing could have been more fitting to 
the occasion than the one upon which r&y 
eyes, suddenly filled with tears, rested. 
There was a moment’s pause, when she 
gave the first word; it was “Suffer.” 
Slowly, then, she read, spelling many of 
the words, that verse so sweet to all ears, 
so full of our Father’s tenderest love, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Then she wen 
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back and spelled it over again, and again, ) 
and again, until she could read it off ( 
without pausing on a single word. 

Dear Edith! that is her name; how i 
happy she was on that morning when she } 
first learned to read a passage in the Bible. ( 
Every day afterward, she spelled out many ) 
verses in the Holy Book, until, in a little ) 
while, she could read in it almost any 
where. And, ever since, not a day has } 
passed in which she has not read some i 
chapter or story, and always with an in- / 
terest that is beautiful to see. 

I spoke of her as a dear good girl. And / 
so she is, cheerful, obedient, kind and ) 
obliging; and she grows sweeter and bet- ( 
ter, I think, every day. Now, children, ) 
as well as grown people, are almost al- ( 
ways sure to become like their compan- ) 


ions. Angels are present with every in¬ 
nocent child when reading the Bible, so 
very present that their pure life is felt by 
the child; felt in the desire and purpose 
to be good. And so my darling is becom¬ 
ing, it seems to me, daily more like the 
angels who are with her when she reads 
the Holy Book. 

Dear children, for whom I have told 
this about my Edith, like her read some¬ 
thing in your Bibles every day; not hur¬ 
riedly as a task; but in some quiet mo¬ 
ment, when your thoughts are at rest, 
and read it as the very Word of Him who 
made you, and loves you, and gives you 
all that you possess. Do this, and angels 
will be very near you, and help you to be 
just like themselves, loving, and pure, 
and good. 
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The Children’s Hour 


A Magazine for the Little Ones 


THE MOTHERLESS BOY. I whose face, neck and hands dean water 
- ) had for some time been a stranger. Be- 

O N E day, about a year ago, the door of ] fore I had time to say anything, Harvey 
my sitting-room was thrown suddenly ) went on, 
open, and the confident voice of Harvey ) “He lives ’round in Blake’s Court, and 
thus introduced a stranger— > hasn’t any mother; and I want you to 

“Here’s Jim Peters, mother!” ) give him a pair of my shoes, and my gray 

I looked up, not a little surprised at the < cap, and some of my clothes. I’ve got 
sight of a ragged, barefoot child, with > plenty, you know.” 
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My eyes rested on the child’s face while > was something new to him, this interest 
my boy said this. It was a very sad little ( and compassion. 

face; thin and colorless; not bold and vi- ; “ One of God’s little lambs.” I heard 

cious, but timid, and having a look of ( the voice in my heart saying this again, 
patient suffering. Harvey held him firmly ) Nobody to love him; nobody to care for 
by the hand, with the air of one who \ him. Poor little boy! The hand of my 
bravely protects the weak. I own child, my son who is so very dear to 

“No mother!” said I, in tones of pity. *; me, had led him in through our door, and 
“No, ma’am; he hasn’t any mother. { claimed for him the love and care so long 
Have you, Jim?” ;• a stranger to his heart. Could I send 

“No,” answered the child. < him out, and shut the door upon him, 

“She’s been dead ever so tong; hasn’t > when I knew that he had no mother and 
she, Jim?” $ no home? If I heeded not the cry of 

“Yes, ever since last winter,” he said, ( this little one, precious in God’s sight, 
as he fixed his eyes, into which I saw the > might I not be thought unworthy to be 
tears coming, upon my facet My heart < the guardian of another lamb of His fold, 
moved towards him, repulsive as he was \ whom I loved as my own life, 
because of his rags and dirt { “I’ve got heaps of clothes, mother; a 

“One of God’s little lambs, straying on ( great many more than I want. And my 
the cold and barren hills of life,” said a } bed is wide. There’s room enough in 
voice in my heart. And then I felt a ten- l the house; and we’ve plenty to eat, ’ ’ said 
der compassion for the strange unlovely l ) Harvey, pleading for the child. I could 
child. i not withstand sfl these appeals. Rising, 

“Where do you five?” I asked. / I told the little stranger to follow me. 
“’Round in Blake’s Court,” he re- { When we came back to the sitting-room, 
plied. } half an hour afterwards, Jim Peters would 

“Who with?” hardly have been known by his old ac- 

“Old Mrs. Hint; but she doesn’t want l quaintanoes, if any of them had been 
me.” 1 there*. A bath and clean clothes had 

“Why not?” ( made a wonderful change in him. 

“Oh, because I’m nothing to her, she ) I watched the poor little boy as ho and 
says; and she doesn’t want the trouble ( Harvey played during the afternoon, with 
oi m&” He tried to say this in a brave, / no little eonoera of mind. What was 1 
don’t care sort of way, but his voice fhl- { to do with him? Clean and neatly dressed, 
tsredaad he dbopped his eyes to the floor. ) there was a took of refinement about the 
Hour pitaftd he looked! } child which had nearly all been hidden by 

“Poor child!” I could not help saying l rags and dirk He played gently, and his 
aloud. \ voice had in k a sweetness of tone*, as it 

Light flashed over ha» pain face* It ( fidi eves? now and then upon my my* 
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that vas really winning. Send him bock (laying kiss. I did not tell him to call me 
to Mrs. Flint’s in Blake’s Court? The ) “ Mother.” At first he said it in a timid, 
change I had wrought upon him made ( hesitating way, and with such a pleading, 
this impossible. No, he could not be sent > half-scared look, that I was touched and 
back to Mrs. Flint’s, who didn’t want the ( softened. 

trouble of him. What then? \ “She isn’t your real mother,” said 

Do the kind hearts of my little readers > Harvey, who happened to be near; “but 
repeat the question, “What then?” Do \ then she’s good and loves you ever so 
they want very mueh to know what has £ much.” 

become of little Jim Peters? { * “And I love her,” answered Jim, with 

It is just a year since my boy led him ; a great throb in his throat, hiding his face 
in from the street, and Jim is still in our < in my lap, and clasping and kissing my 
house. No one came for him. No one ) hand. Since then be always calls me 
inquired about him. No one cared for S “Mother;” and the God and Father of 
him. I must take that last sentence back. ( us all has sent into my heart a mother’s 
God cared for him, and by the hand of my ) love for him; and I pray that he may be 
tender-hearted son brought him into my l mine when I come to make up my jewels 
comfortable home, and said to me, “Here ) in heaven, 
is one of my lambs, estray, hungry and ( . , Mt<|fcrn . , 

cold. He was bom into the world that { 

he might become an angel in heaven, but i A HOUSE OH FIRE. 

is in danger of being lost I give him < —- 

into your care. Let me find him when I ; By T. S. Arthur . 

call my sheep by their names ’ ’ \ ~~ 

Not by a voice, dear children, speaking / “TTE’S the meanest hoy in school!” 
through my outward ears did He say this. S XI said Harry Larkin. There were 
Bui these thoughts came into my mind, \ Rashes in his eyes and angry spots on his 
and I knew that He sent them. And so ) cheeks. “Bui never mind,” he added, 
I drew the shivering estray into the warm ( “I’ll be even with him. He’ll want me 
fold where my own lamb dwelt, and there > to do something for him one of these 
I e has been ever since. S dcya” 

Aa I finished writing the last sentence, ) “And you’ll do it of course, ” spoke out 

a voice, close to my ear, said “ Mother.” $ his sister Margaret, who had been Ustent- 
l turned and received a loving kiss from < ing to the excited ohiid. 
the lips of Jim. He often does this. I ( “No, 1 won’t then! I’U never dp any- 
think, in the midst of his happy plays, < thing for him, nor grva him anything as 
memory takes him back to the suffering (long as I Hve; see if I dot” 
past,, and then Us grateful heart runs > “Not do anything for John Barclay, 
over and he tries to reward me with a ( nor gar*him anythingasl<rag as you Mve! 
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This is getting serious. You’d give him £ “And you passed Jim s work on the 
a drink of water if he were dry? < teacher as your own?” 

“No, I wouldn’t!’* And Harry pushed $ Harry let his eyes fall away from those 
out his lips and frowned terribly for a lit- \ of his sister, into which he had been 
tie fellow like him. / looking. 

“Oh dear! it’s worse than I thought,” \ “Was it honest?” asked Margaret, 
said sister Margaret. “A great deal jj “We won’t talk about that,” returned 
worse. But you haven’t told me what {the boy, with an impatient toss of the 
all this trouble is about” ( head. “You’re always prying into 

“He wouldn’t do my sum for me when £ things.” 


1 asked him,” was Harry’s indignant re¬ 
ply. “It was mean! He’d been all 
through the rule and could have done it 
in two minutes and saved me from being 
kept in. But never mind; I’ll match 
him, see if* I don’t!” 

“How came it that you were not ready 
with your sum?” asked the sister. 

Harry did not answer the question, and 
so Margaret put it to him a second time. 

“I wasn’t talking about that,” he re¬ 
plied, rather fretfully. “He could have 
done it for me just as easy as not, and I’m 
out with him. I reckon he forgot the big 
apple I gave him las( week. The next 
one he gets from me will do him good. 
Jim Pendexter is worth a dozen of him.” 

“Jim Pendexter!” Margaret spoke in 
surprise. 

4 4 Yes, Jim Pendexter; and you needn’t 
frown so about it I guess I know the 
boys better than you do;. a great stay-at- 
home girl!” 

“Does Jim do your sums for you?” 

“ Yes, whenever I ask him.” 

“Does them all through?” 

“If I want him to.” 

“How often has he done this?” 

“Oh, ever so many times!” said Harry. 


“If I perceived smoke in the house, 
don’t you think the wisest and best thing 
for me to do would be to go piying around 
into comers and closets, and so discover 
the fire and put it out before the house 
was in flames?” 

4 4 Oh, but that’s another thing. ’ ’ And 
Harry gave a second impatient toss of his 
head. 

44 Let us see if it is. Wasn’t you read¬ 
ing, the other day, in a book called ‘The 
House I live in?’ What was meant by 
that house?” 

“My body,” answered Harry. 

“Yes. Now, there is something that 
dwells in this house. We’ve talked about 
that, you know. What is this some¬ 
thing?” 

“My soul.” 

44 Yes; your soul that wills, and thinks, 
and feels.” 

“My real self; that’s what you told 
me,” said Harry. 

“I’m glad you’ve remembered so well 
Yes, your real self. And now, as we were 
speaking of a house, let me remind you 
of what the minister says, sometimes, 
about God dwelling with us, and in us. 
You’ve heard him say this?” 
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“Oh yes, a great many times,” an-) Harry was listening very attentively, 
swered Harry. \ “Now,” added Margaret, “can you 

“His dwelling-place with us is our > tell me what is meant by a love of evil, 
souls, which may also be likened to a ) that I have likened to a fire on the floor 
house. Now, every house, fit to live in, { or in a closet?” 

must have light and warmth. The light') ‘ ‘ The love of doing wrong, * * said Harry, 

of our souls is truth. I don’t think you \ “Yes; the love of doing right is the 
can clearly see this now, but try and re- ) good fire that warms our souls; but the 
member it, and when you grow older it ;> love of doing wrong is the evil fire that 
will be understood. And good feelings ^ burns and destroys.” 
make the warmth of our souls. This is ) Harry’s face had become thoughtful, 
more easily seen. When love is active, \ After a few silent moments, Margaret 
we are in a glow. Truth* is the light of > asked, 

the soul; love the heat thereof. Fix this (, “Is neglect of tasks, followed by deceit, 
little sentence in your memory. I will ) and revengeful feelings toward a school- 
repeat it, that you may get it by heart, s fellow, good or evil?” 

Truth is the light of the soul; love the \ Harry, who had been looking earnestly 


heat thereof. 

“And now shall I go back to what I 
said about a smoke in the house, and 
searching into corners and closets for 
fire?” 

“If you please, sister.” Harry was 
now quite interested, and had half for¬ 
gotten his trouble with John Barclay. 

“I said the soul was a house, or dwell¬ 
ing-place, as well as the body.” 

“Yea” 

“And that love was the heat thereof.” 

“Yes.” 

“There are two kinds of heat in the 
soul; the love of what is good and the 
love of what is evil. The love of good is 
like the heat from a lamp or a candle; or 
like the heat from a fire in the grate or 
on the hearth. But the love of evil is 
like the fire that is kindled on the floor, 
or in closets and corners, which, if not 
extinguished, bums up the house.” 


at his sister, dropped his eyes to the 
floor. 

“Are these the fires that warm the 
hopse, or kindle it into flames? It is be¬ 
cause I love my little brother that I go 
prying into these things, as you say. 1 
don’t want the house of his soul, built 
for the dwelling-place of God and his an¬ 
gels, to be set on fire by evil passions. It 
was on fire just now, and if I hadn’t dis¬ 
covered it and given warning, there is no 
telling how much harm might have been 
done.” 

Harry drew a long sigh. He did not 
look up at his sister, but he reached for 
her hand, and laid his cheek down upon 
it 

“Anger is a very bad counsellor,” said 
Margaret, softly, as she put her arm 
around him and held him closely, “and 
often turns us against our best friends. 
John Barclay is a truer friend to you than 


t 
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Jim Pendexter, and you’ll find it out one 
of these days.” 

A loud whistle, and call for Harry, 
started the boy from his sister’s side. 

“It’s Jim Pendexter! We’re going to 
skate. He promised to call.” And Harry, 
who was veiy apt to do things on the mo¬ 
ment’s impulse, was out of the room be¬ 
fore Margaret had time to say a word. A 
minute or two afterwards she saw the two 
lads hurrying away towards a neighbor¬ 
ing mill-dam. 

It was a clear cold day in Januaiy. 
Some snow had fallen, but it was not 
deep. The ponds were all frozen over, 
and the little streams hid themselves away 
under their garments of ice. 

There were a number of boys skating 
on the mill-dam when Harry and his com¬ 
panion arrived, and among them he saw 
John Barclay. In spite of the better 
thoughts awakened in Harry’s mind by 
what his sister Margaret had said, he did 
not feel altogether right toward John, 
and so kept out of his way. 

Now, this mill-dam was not a very safe 
place for any but prudent persons to skate 
on. The springs that supplied it with 
Water were not far off, and the ioe did 
not, therefore, freeze very thickly. In 
certain parts of it were thin spots, and 
air-holes. But the most dangerous place 
was at one side, near the breast of the 
dam, where the water passed through 
gates into the flume, or, as some millers 
call it, the forebay. The water running 
more swiftly here, kept the ioe thin, and 
near the head-gates wore it entirely away. 
You could not skate within fifty yards of 


< the flume, safely; and the eareful ones 
) usually kept away to the other side of 
) the dam. 

I There are always thoughtless, or ven- 
) turesome boys in every company. Boys 
( ready to go themselves, or tempt others 
? into danger. Jim Pendexter was a lad 
s of this kind, though more inclined to dare 
) others than to risk anything himseif. 
) Soon after Hany Larkin buckled on his 
( skates and began gliding about, (he was 
) not yet a very expert skater, for he was 
l only a little bo$ a few of the lads oom- 
) menced going near the thin ice on the 
) side next to the flume. The more pru- 

> dent raised a cry of warning, hut this 
S only caused some of them to be more 
^ daring. 

> U I can go nearer than you,” said Jim 
<5 Pendexter, calling to Harry. 

) “No you can’t, though,’’ was the quick 

I / answer, and the little fellow struck out 
toward the flume. 

“ Oh don’t go there!” cried John Bar¬ 
clay, who came near at the moment. 
“The ice is very thin.” 

“He’s a coward!” shouted Jim Pen¬ 
dexter, in a rude way. And then sped 
off, Harry following him. Jim was care¬ 
ful to turn himself on his skates before 
getting into danger. 

“Beat that!” he cried. “I dare you 
to go nearer!” 

) Harry, flushed with excitement, and 
) not really understanding how much risk 
S he was running, kept boldly on, until he 
) felt the ice bending under him. Loud 
) cries of warning now reached his ears. 
I He tried to turn himself, but not being a 
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good skater, and feding a sadden alarm, 
was onable to do so, and glided helplessly 
forward, until the ice broke beneath his 
weight, and he went plunging into the 
cold and swiftly gliding current that bore 
him toward the head-gates. 

Jim Pendexter stood gazing at the 
struggling child, helpless with affright 
There were cries of terror, and calls to do 
this and to do that. Only one boy had 
Calmness and courage equal to the occa¬ 
sion; and that was John Barclay. To 
unstrap his skates, seemed but the work 
of a moment Then he leaped across the 
ice with bounds like a deer, and gaining 
the shore ran along to the head of the 
flume. By this time Harry was in the 
eddy that seethed against the head-gates, 
every instant threatening to draw him 
under. Above him, full seven feet from 
Water, stood John Barclay without any 
means of getting down. There were no 
steps by which he could descend; and no 
rope, or branch of a tree, or projecting 
thing on which he might take hold. Each 
moment was precious. Now, the half- 
insensible child was born away from the 
gate, and now thrown against it by the 
whirling water. If he should sink, or be 
drawn under, nothing could save him. 

The terror-stricken boys who stood look¬ 
ing on, never forgot the expression of 
John Barclay’s face at this moment It 
was pale, yet without a sign of hesitation 
or fear, and so frill of tender compassion 
that some of them said, afterward, that 
it looked like the face of a pitying angel. 
Not an instant was to be lost All saw 
this; and John Barclay felt it so strongly 


that he had no thought of personal dan¬ 
ger. Stooping over, and resting his body 
on one hand, he dropped quickly into the 
water, and seised the drowning boy just 
as he was going under. And now the 
peril was with him as well as with the one 
he had risked his life to save. Harry 
Larkin was by this time unconscious, and 
John had to hold him with one hand, 
while with the other he tried to swim out 
of the eddy and get to a ledge of rock 
that jutted into the water some ten feet 
from the head-gates. But the current 
was too swift, and bore him back against 
the gates where the dragging suction was 
strongest. 

If left alone, there was no help for the 
noble boy. But he was not left alone. 
At the instant he dropped into the water, 
a dozen stout lads, who had been watch¬ 
ing him, sprung forward, and gaining the 
spot from which he had leaped, let down 
two of their number, holding their hands 
tightly. First, Harry, to all appearance 
dead, was taken out, and then the brave 
John Barclay was lifted safely from the 
chilling water. 

A sudden cry of joy went up, and then 
all voices were hushed. John was safe, 
but the one for whom he had risked his 
life lay on the ground white and still as 
death. 

“Carry him home quickly,” said John 
Barclay, who, wet and chilled, and just 
rescued from imminent peril, had more 
presence of mind than all the rest. As 
for Jim Pendexter, who .led Harry into 
danger, he had run off in affright the mo¬ 
ment he saw him in the water. 
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As two boys lifted Horry in their arms, ) 
John Barclay said to another, “You run j 
for Doctor Harlow as fast as the wind. ) 
Tell him to go to Mr. Larkin’s. We’ll be > 
along with Harry by the time he gets ( 
there.” > 

And Doctor Harlow met the crowd of i 
boys at Mr. Larkin’s door, as they came ) 
bearing the body of their drowned com- ( 
panion. 

It was almost too late. For over an ;• 
hour the Doctor tried to bring back the l 
life that seemed gone forever, and he was / 
about giving up in despair, when a slight ( 
quiver about the mouth, and a flutter in ) 
the breast revived his failing hopes. Soon j 
after Harry’s eyes opened, and he saw, / 
instead of the dark and angry waters upon ) 
which he had last looked, loving faces, l 
and eyes full of glad tears. 

“You know which is your best friend { 
now,” said Margaret, as she sat alone with } 
Harry in the evening, She had learned | 
the particulars of John Barclay’s noble ( 
conduct, and had been telling him all > 
about it Harry had shut his eyes while ( 
he listened, and Margaret saw great drops ) 
creeping from under the lashes and drop- ( 
ping over his cheeks. ) 

“I knew it before,’’ answered Harry, in J 
a penitent voice, still keeping his eyes l 
shut. 

“I didn’t think that,” said Margaret, / 
with just a little surprise in her voice. } 
“I thought you liked Jim Pendexter { 
best” \ 

“And so I did, because he worked my j 
sums for me, when I ought to have done ? 
them myself. But I knew all the while { 


that John Barclay was more my friend in 
not doing them than Jim was in doing 
them.” 

“And yet you were angry at John, and 
meant to be revenged on him! Why 
Harry! What a confession to make! ’ ’ 

“But it’s true for all that,” said the 
boy, firmly. 

“Then the house of your soul was on 
fire of evil passions.” 

“Yes, indeed, sister; and it was a bad 
fire, and might have done ever so much 
harm if it hadn’t been put out.” Then 
after a pause he said, with a faint smile 
on his pale lips, “It took a great deal of 
water, and it was very cold.” He shiv¬ 
ered a little at the closing words, and the 
smile faded from his lips. 

Margaret bent down over the bed on 
which he lay, and kissing him tenderly, 
said, “You are still weak, Harry, and 
must keep quiet. We’ll talk more about 
this at another time.” 

And then she went out of the room, 
leaving him alone. 

A preacher who had been a printer, 
said in one of his sermons, that youth 
was like a comma, manhood like a semi¬ 
colon, old age like a colon, to which death 
puts a period. 

The error of a moment is often the sor¬ 
row of a whole life. 

The best way to keep cool, said a witty 
person, is not to get warm. 
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AN ESQUIMAUX LAD CATCHING HIS b but now that his aunt pitied his case as a 
DINNER. I hard one, he shivered, rubbed his hands 

_ ; together after he had thrown down the 

l armful of wood, and stamped about the 
“ T)OOR little fellow!” said Aunt ( floor, making quite a wry face, and pre- 
JL Phoebe, as John came in from the tending (I am sorry to say this of John) 
wood-pile with an armful of wood. His ) to be half frozen, 
oheeks were like two rosy apples; the tip “Can’t I stay home from school to-day, 
of his nose was blue; the snow-flakes < mother? It’s bitter cold, and is snowing 
powdered his hair. “It is too bad that $ so fast” 

he should have to go out in the cold on l “Stay at home from school for a little 
such a morning.” > snow!” answered his mother, in a tone 

John had been too busy in getting the \ of surprise. “I wouldn’t like to send 

wood to feel much troubled by the cold, (that word for an excuse to the teacher to- 
10 
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morrow. Oh no, John. No staying at 
home for a little cold and snow.” 

Aunt Phoebe, who was not as wise as 
she ought to have been for a woman of 
her age, took the boy’s side, and pleaded 
that he might not be sent to school; but 
his mother knew what was best for him, 
and said he mast go. 

“But first,” she added, “ran over to 
the store and get some meat and beans 
for dinner. 

“Oh dear! I shall get frozen!” said 
John, in a whining voice. 

“It’s too bad, sister! You’ve got no 
feeling for the boy!” exclaimed foolish 
Aunt Phcebe. 

“John won’t think so when he gets to 
be a man,” replied the mother, kindly, 
but firmly. “Now hurry off, my son. 
It’s growing late, and you mustn’t be a 
minute behind time at school.” 

So John, who knew that his mother’s 
word must be obeyed, ran off to the store, 
and soon came back, all in a glow, bring¬ 
ing the meat and beans for dinner. He 
shook the snow from his thick overcoat, 
as a dog would shake it from his shaggy 
hide, and stamped his heavy boots in a 
real manly way. 

“Now for school,” said his mother, in 
a cheery voice, as she took the basket 
from his hand. “ If it wasn’t so late, I’d 
tell you about the way in which the Es¬ 
quimaux boys get their dinners sometimes. 
But I must put it off until you come 
home.” 

“ Can’t you let him stop a minute to 
warm himself ?” said Aunt Phcebe. 

“Oh, I’m not a bit oold,” answered 


John, who just then heard the whistle of 
a neighbor’s boy on his way to school; 
and off he started with a leap and a hur¬ 
rah, and was at the school-house before 
the bell rang, feeling as warm as a toast, 
for all the wind and snow. 

“And now for the Esquimaux boy and 
his dinner!” exclaimed John, as he 
bounded into the house on coming home 
from school His mother took down a 
book from the shelf, and showed him a 
picture, which we have copied for our lit¬ 
tle readers. 

“What a queer-looking boy!” said 
John. “What a funny dress! What is 
he doing, mother?” 

“Getting his dinner,” was replied. 

“Catching birds?” 

“Yes. You see an Esquimaux lad, 
who lives away off in the icy north. He 
is dressed in furs to keep him warm. It 
is night for half the year where he lives, 
and he is always surrounded with ice and 
snow. During the greater part of this 
long night, he lives in a room away down 
under the snow, to get into which the 
people have to crawl through a long low 
passage-way sometimes twenty or thirty 
feet long. In this room, not larger than 
our kitchen, six or seven persons often 
live. They have no wood nor coal in their 
snow and ice-covered country. To get 
light, and fire to cook with, they burn 
grease in lamps and pans. Their food is 
walrus, and seal, and bear’s meat; and in 
the short summer, they catch birds that 
flock there in millions to lay eggs and rear 
their young. They have no flour, nor 
beans, nor rice, nor sugar. No ripo 
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fruits, nor garden vegetables such as we 
have.” 

“Oh, what a dreadful place to live in,” 
said John. 

1 ‘ But they don’t think so; and the boy 
you see with his bird’s net of seal skin tied 
to the end of a narwhal’s tusk, and 
standing on an ice-oovered ledge of rock 
jutting out over the water, doesn’t think 
it any more of a hardship to get his din¬ 
ner in this way, than you did to run over 
to the store this morning for your’s and 
mine. ” 

“What kind of birds is he catching, 
mother?” asked John. 

“They are called little auks, and are 
something like dudes, but with shorter 
wings. The great auk is as large as a 
goose, and can swim under water faster 
than a man can row a boat; indeed, it is 
said that six men in a boat once pursued 
a great auk, swimming under water, but 
couldn’t overtake it. ” 

John looked at the picture for some 
time in silence. Then he said, * 

“If the Esquimaux boys can stand it, 
I don’t think I ought to complain. And 
1 won’t any more. Why, I’ve got every¬ 
thing, and they’ve got almost nothing.” 

And John was as good as his word. No 
one ever again heard him talk about freez¬ 
ing; or staying at home from school be¬ 
cause of a snow-storm. He felt that he 
was so much better off than the boys of 
Greenland, that he was ashamed to utter 
a complaint, even if the cold sometimes 
stung his ears, and pinched his nose, and 
made his feet, as Aunt Phoebe said, like 
ice balk 


It is good for us, sometimes, to com- 
> pare our lot in life with that of others, 
) and to think about the many blessings we 
l enjoy; not that we may feel proud, or 
) better than others, on account of what 
^ we have, but that we may be thankful, 
) contented and compassionate toward the 
^ poor, the weak and the humble. 

\ THE WONDERFUL BEAN. 


By Mary Latham Clark . 


\ “\T 0W ’ mot ^ er » n said my little boy, as 
) 11 he came in from school one after- 

> noon, and hung his cap on the nail which 
S had been driven low, on purpose for him, 
c “Now, mother;” and when he said that 
) I always knew that something special 
l was coming, “I want you to tell me the 
) story of Jack and the bean-stalk.” 
s “What do you know about Jack and 
' the bean-stalk?” said L 
l “ Oh,” said he, ‘ 1 Frank Little said that 
c he read about it once in a book, but all 
) that he could remember was that Jack 
l planted a bean which kept growing and 
( growing, and one day he took his little 
) hatchet and climbed up, singing all the 
< way, 

l ‘ Beanie, beanie, yellow May blow, 

\ Hitch-a-me, hatch-a-me, up I go P 

$ And when he reached the top, he found 
) a little house with a giant in it, and affcer- 
) ward Jacky cut the bean down, and that's 
) all he remembered about it But there’s 
) lots more to it, I know, and I want you 
( to tell me about it,” continued he, sitting 
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down in his little rocking-chair near me, 
and leaning his head upon h ; s hand, all 
ready to listen. 

“But, my dear boy,” said I, “you have 
told me more about Jack and the bean¬ 
stalk than I could possibly remember if I 
should try, for I haven’t thought of the 
story since I was a little bit of a girl; and, 
indeed, I am not quite sure whether I 
ever heard it or not.” 

“But you know, mother,” said he, 
“that it doesn’t make one mite of differ¬ 
ence to you whether you remember a story 
or not, you can tell it just the same; and 
I am all ready to hear it.” 

How could I help telling him some¬ 
thing, after this, that would answer for 
the expected story? So this is what I 
told him, to his great delight, as he sat 
quite still before me, with his dear blue 
eyes fixed upon mine.^ 

Once there was a little boy named Jack. 
He lived with his mother in a small cot¬ 
tage in a pleasant garden. His father 
had died when he was a baby, and his 
mother used often to say that Jacky was 
all the comfort she had in the world, and, 
indeed, he was a comfort to her, for a 
better son never lived. He went to school 
every day, but still found time to cut all 
his mother’s wood, and pile it nicely in 
the shed. He used to bring all the water 
she needed from the spring, and every 
night the kindlings were all ready by the 
fire-place, so that he might light the fire 
and have the kettle on in the morning be¬ 
fore his mother was up. He often wished 
that he had a brother, or a sister to play 


1 with, but after all, he was a very happy 
£ and contented little boy. 

( One morning he was out weeding the 
? strawberry bed,—Oh, they had a rare 
s strawberry bed, and Jacky used to take 
? care of it. Every day, while the straw- 
) berries lasted, Jacky used to pick several 
( baskets full; pretty little baskets which 
> his mother had made of broad, silvery 
s pieces of birch bark, which he found in 
} the woods; and laying some green leaves 
S over the top of the crimson berries to 
( keep them fresh and cool, he would go to 
) the next village, a mile or two away, and 

< sell them. The baskets, berries, and 
) Jacky himself always looked so nice and 
S clean, that he found no trouble in selling 

2 all he carried. 

) His mother had told him this summer, 
( that so long as he took all the care of the 
r strawberries,* and went to sell them, he 
( might have all the money they brought 
c for himself. Jacky’s eyes danced at this, 
) as he thought of the toys and story-books, 
c and the sled and skates for the next win- 
$ ter that his money might buy. Indeed, 

< he was not quite sure but he might get a 
) pony and saddle with the money; for, you 
S see, although at the most, Jacky would 
} have but a few dollars for all his straw- 
$ berries, he was not used to having money 

< of his own, and did not know the value 
$ of it very well. 

( But one day, when he was counting 
) over his store of bright silver bits, it all 
\ at once popped into his head how nice it 
( would be if he should buy a present for 
) his mother; for that dear good mother, 
( who was always doing something for him; 
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a new dress, for instance; a nice silk dress, } up at the thought; “I’ll plant it in my 
red, or green, or some other beautiful little flower-bed, and train it to climb oyer 
color. The very idea of it almost turned / my chamber window. ’ * 
poor Jacky’s head. Yes, that was it, a ) So that morning Jacky planted his bean, 
dress it should be, and he would keep it / and watched it patiently every day to see 
a great secret, only he would tell the } when it should sprout After awhile, a 
school-mistress his plan, making her i long while it seemed to him, two tiny 
promise never, never to tell, and he would } leaves showed themselves, and then two 
coax her to go to the village with him and more, and after that, Jacky thought he 
help him buy the dress. ? never saw anything grow so fast. Such 

But I had almost forgotten to tell you } curious great leaves and yellow flowers as 
what Jacky found one morning when he •' it had, tool He watered it, loosened the 
was weeding his strawberry bed. It was ) earth about its roots, and soon it had 
a bean, lying right upon a strawberry leaf, l climbed almost up to his chamber win* 
as if some one had left it there on pur- ) <Jow. 

pose. And such a bean; larger than he ( One evening he .went up into his little 
had ever seen before, and glowing with / room to go to bed, but it seemed so warm 
all the beautiful colors in the world! ) that he sat by the window awhile, and 
Jacky picked it up, and after looking at ( watched the last crimson glow of the 
it awhile, he ran to his mother with it. \ sunset, with the new moon glimmering 
She was shelling peas out in the porch, a l faintly above it. Then he thought of his 
pleasant little place, covered all over with ) bean, and looked down to see it, but what 
trumpet honeysuckles, with splendid scar- \ was his surprise to find that it reached 
let flowers turning every way. ( higher than his window, higher than the 

“Just see, mother,” said he, “what a } bouse, and, indeed, higher than he could 
curious bean I, have found upon a straw- ( see. 

berry leaf! Where do you suppose it ) Jacky did not know what to make of 
came from?” \ it, “but,” said he, “I’ll climb up and 

His mother took it and examined it ) see what’s at the top.” So he put his 
carefully. “So it is cunous,” said she, | band out of the window, took hold of the 
“covered with such bright colors, and ) bean-stalk, which seemed as large as a 
looking for all the world like a little piece j small tree, and swung himself to the 
of the rainbow.” ? ground. He ran into the shed, got his 

“What would you do with it?” asked little hatchet, put it into his belt, and be- 
Jacky. s gan to climb the bean-stalk like a squir- 

“I don’t know,” answered his mother, / ringing, 

“unless you plant it and see what comes s 

tf it.” ? “Beanie, beanie, yellow May blow, 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Jaoky, hopping S Hitch-a-me, hatcb-a-rae, up I goP* 
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After a great, great while he reached ) Jacky was jest fairly hidden, when 
the top, and there he saw the snuggest, l Stalkie came in. As soon as Jacfey saw 
nicest little house! ) him through the crack of the door, he 

“Is it a bird-house?” thought Jacky. \ thought of the Dutch cider mug on the 
“At any rate, I’ll knock at the door and < mantel-piece in his mother's parlor, and 
see-if the birds are at home.” ) he could not help laughing, frightened as 

So he knocked, and there came to the l he was. Stalkie heard him. 
door the sweetest little girl that ever was ) “What's that?” asked he, striding to 
seen. Soft, golden curls hung about her ( ward the door. 

face, her eyes were like blue violets, and / “ Nevermind, Stalkie,” replied Beanie, 

her pink lips and cheeks made Jacky ( “come and see what a nice supper I havo 
think of the sweet peas in his mother’s ( been getting for you.” 
flower bed. She seemed to know Jacky > At the sound of supper, Stalkie very 
at onee, and asked him, with her sweet, ( willingly Mowed Beanie into another 
bird-like voice, to come in. ; room, through the open door of which 

“My name,” said she, as soon as they \ Jacky caught a glimpse of a little table 
had entered the bird-house, “is Beanie, ) spread with a supper lit for a king, 
and I know you, for I have often seen S “Where do they get such nice things, 
you at work in your garden, and I am so ( away up m the air?” thought Jacky. 
glad to have you come up and see me. ” \ But he did not stop to look and wonder 

“Do you live here alone? 1 ’ asked ( very long, for he was glad enough to leave 
Jacky. ^ his hiding-place mid dumber down the 

“No, Stalkie lives with me, and when ( bean-stalk, through his chamber window, 
you hear him coming you mask hide, for < and into his little bed 
he does not like little boys, and I don't $ When he woke the next morning, be 
know what be would do to you.” ( ram to the window, and there was Ms 

“Oh, do come down the bean-stalk and ; bean, just as he saw it the day before, 
lire with me,” said Jacky. “I have &1- ( reaching almost up to his chamber win- 
ways wanted a little sister like you* ’' < doer, and no fhrther. 

“I wish I could,” answered Beanie, l “What a fanny bean,” said be, “to be 
“for I’m lonely up heae, sometimes, but ? so tail at night, and so short in tile morn- 
Stalkie never would let me in the world” > ing. ” 

While they were talking a rustling was l As soon as he went down starry he told 
heard, as if some one was coming up the £ hie mother aB about the beam growing up 
bean-stalk. < so, bigb in the night, and bow he eKmhed 

“That's Stalkie,” said little Beanie, £ wp) and what a sweet little girl he saw 
“and you must hide behind the door, s there. 

here; I'll see to it that the door isn't c “And,” said he, “if I go up those 
shut.” ; again to-night, 1 sk&lT certainly bring her 
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down here to live with us, and be my lit- {the bird-house he asked her again if aha 


tie sister/* 


“Oh, you funny little boy!” cried his < be his little sister. 


) would not go down and live with him, awl 


mother, sitting down in a chair and laugh¬ 
ing. “ Don’t you know you only dreamed 
all that? A pretty dream it was, too; 
but you were always such a queer child to 
dream, and you never seemed to know 
but that your dreams were all real. * ’ 

Jaeky did not like to be laughed at, so 
he did not say much more about his 
dream, but as he went about his morn¬ 
ing’s work, he thought of nothing but 
Beanie’s sweet face, and the more he 
thought of it, the surer he was that he 
had been wide awake the whole time, and 
that he did really go up the bean-stalk. 

He went up to las room pretty early 
that night, and took his seat by the win¬ 
dow. He had not sat there long before 
he heard the bean-leaves rustle, and on 
looking out of the window, there he saw 
the bean-stalk as high as it was the night 
before. 

In a twinkling he was off the window, 
and swinging himself down to the ground, 


“I wish I could,” said she; “your gar> 
den and house look so pretty, and I have 
no one to play with here; hut if I should 
go, Stalkie would surely go after me as 
soon as he found it out” 

While they were talking they heard 
the rustling sound again, and Jacky had 
just time to hide when Stalkie came in 
with such a red, red face and nose that ha 
looked more like a Dutch cider mug than 
ever. This time, however, Jaeky made 
out not to laugh, and Stalkie was soon 
asleep in Ids chair. So Jaeky went out 
ftom his hiding-place as softly as possible 
and was soon down the bean-stalk and m 
his own little room. 

The next morning he told his mother 
all about his second visit to Beanie, and 
she laughed aloud, and said, “Oh, you 
fanny boy, not to know what a dream is! ” 
The next night he picked a little basket 
of strawberries, the very last ones that 
he found hidden among the learves, and 


he ran and got his hatchet, and picked a 
boquet ef the sweetest flowers he could 
And. Then up he clambered, singing as 
he went, 

a Beanie, beanie, yellow May Mew, 
Hitch-a-me, hatch-a-me, up I go I” 
Beanie was expecting him, for she stood 
at the door with her white dress floating 
about her in snob a way that Jaeky 
thought of nothing but a little fleecy 
cloud, and almost looked to see her feat 
away He gave her the flowers, to her 
great delight, mid when they went into 


went to hie room and sat at the window 
till the bean should grow. It was net 
long before he saw it shoot up into the air, 
and he swung himself out again, with the 
same Kttle song on hie bps, 

“ Beanie, beanie, yellow May blow, 
Hitch-a-me, hatch-a^me, up I go!” 

Beanie met him at the door, crowned 
with the flowers he had given her, and he 
thought she looked so sweet and so like 
the angels he had dreamed of, that he 
would seawely have been surprised to see 
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her unfold a pair of white wings and fly ( have often told yon about/’ said his 
away. He gave her the strawberries, and > mother, 11 come a long journey on purpose 


begged her, with tears in his eyes, to 
oome down and live with him. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I’ll oome to¬ 
morrow, but as soon as I reach the ground 
you must cut the bean down, so that 
Stalkie can never find his way into your 
garden again.” Jacky was so oveijoyed 
with what Beanie said, that he hardly 
knew what to do or to say; and you may 
be sure that he promised to cut down the 
bean-stalk so completely that it could 
never grow again. 

“Now,” said Beanie, “you had better 
go down before Stalkie gets home, for if 
he should come and find you here he 
would spoil all our plans; and I shall see 
you again so soon, you know. ’ ’ So Jacky 
thought it was best to go, and alter bid¬ 
ding sweet little Beanie good night, and 
telling her to be sure and not forget her 
promise, he swung himself down the 
bean-stalk with a lighter heart than he 
remembered ever to have had before. 

“And so little Beanie will be my own, 
own little sister 1 ’ ’ thought he, as he went 
to sleep. 

It was broad day-light when his moth¬ 
er’s voice awoke him. She was calling 
“Jacky, Jacky, come down stairs and see 
who came last night while you were 
asleep!” Jacky made haste and went 
down stairs, and whom should he see, 
standing close beside his mother, but the 
Beanie of his dream, with the same 
golden hair, violet eyes and pink cheeks 
and lips! 

“This is your little cousin Jennie, I 


to live with us. She has no mother nor 
father, and she will now be your own lit¬ 
tle sister. Come and kiss her, my son.” 
But Jacky stood still with his round eyes 
wider open than ever before in his life. 

“Why don’t you come and speak to 
your cousin Jennie, my dear boy?” said 
his mother, who did not know what to 
make of Jacky’s silence and wide-opened 
eyes. By this time Jacky had found his 
tongue. 

“Why, mother,” returned he, “that’s 
my little Beanie, who lived on the top of 
the bean-stalk, and she said last night she 
would come down to-day, and live with 
me;” and with these words he darted 
out of the house and into the shed. More 
quickly than I can tell it, he took his lit¬ 
tle hatchet and cut down the bean-stalk 
close to the ground. 

“There, mother,” cried he, running 
into the house, “I’ve done it, I’ve done 
it! I’ve cut down the bean-stalk, and 
now Stalkie can’t find his way here to 
carry Beanie off!” 

But his mother only laughed till the 
tears ran over her face, while Jennie 
looked from one to the other and thought 
she never had seen such funny people in 
her Hfe. 

But it was certain that Stalkie never 
came after the sweet little girl who was 
now Jacky’s sister, and although she never 
could be made to remember having lived 
in a bird-house on the top of a bean-stalk, 
Jacky loved her dearly, and never called 
her anything but Beanie. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

M Y heart is filled with gladness 
When I behold how fair, 

How bright are rich men’s children, 
With their thick golden hairf 
For 1 know ’mid countless treasure, 
Gleaned from the east and west, 

These liying, loving, human things, 

Are still the rich man’s best. 

But my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer is on* my tongue, 

When I see the pobr man’s children, 

The toiling and the young. 

* * * * # 
11 


v My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
When I see the poor man stand, 
After his daily work is done, 

With children by the hand; 

And this, he kisses tenderly; 

And that, sweet names doth call; 
For I know he has no treasure 
Like these dear children small. 

Oh, children young, I bless ye; 

Ye keep such love alive! 

And the home can ne’er be desolate, 
Where love has room to thrive I 
Oh, precious household treasures, 
Life’s sweetest, holiest claim; 
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The Saviour blessed ye while on earth, 
I bless ye in his name. 

Mary Howiii. 

BREAKWATER. 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 


CHAPTER III. 

OANNA was seated next to her grand¬ 
father at dinner. The old gentleman 
was in his pleasantest mood. Something 
at Breakwater was always sure to bring 
that out; and he had a stock of quaint, 
funny stories that would not fail to amuse 
them all. 

Indeed, it was an unusually merry party 
which sat around the table in the hand¬ 
some dining-room that day. 

As for Philip Drayton, he outshone 
himself on this occasion; fairly making 
everybody, old and young, shake with 
laughter; and then holding them all si¬ 
lent and absorbed with some of his anec¬ 
dotes, for he had a wonderful faculty of 
bringing out the fine and graceful points 
of any stoiy. But there was one excep¬ 
tion to all this merriment Joanna Dar¬ 
ling sat by her grandfather silent and 
colorless as a little statue. I don’t sup¬ 
pose the child had the faintest idea of 
what was going on about her. It would 
have been all the same to her if it had 
been a Quaker meeting. The blow had 
been an awful one which had fallen on 
this little, warm, sensitive soul, and it 
seemed for the time, to have struck out 
all the life ther*>. 


/ Perhaps, dear children, you will think 
s she took it quite too much to heart, but 
( you must remember what a strange, lonely 
£ little life she had led, and how she had 
( cherished this one boon that had fed and 
^ brightened it. 

( It seemed to her that she never coidd 

> get down a mouthful with that great lumj 
\ of lead inside of her, where the Jght, 
} bounding little heart had been awhile ago. 
) But she did manage to swallow a few 

< spoonfuls of the soup. 

) All the rest proved too much for her. 
s She made a pretense, it is true, of using 
) her knife and fork, but it is my private 
S opinion that not half a dozen mouthfuls 
( of all the courses got down the throat of 
; Joanna Darling. 

I It seemed a pity too, when one thought 
; how seldom she had a chance at such a 
\ dinner! 

) Nobody, however, for a long time no- 
) ticed the child, so absorbing was the talk; 

< but at last Madge turned around in the 
; hight of some merriment, called out by 

< Uncle Phil, and met the little grave, cold 
) face. “Why, Joanna, aren’t you eqjoy- 
i ing the fun?” she asked. 

) “Oh yes, very much, ’ ’ replied Joanna, 

> not knowing what she was saying, and 
l then she remembered the next moment, 
) she had told a lie, but she hoped God 
\ would forgive her, for she certainly had 
) no intention of doing it A little while 
S after this, Mrs. Drayton, who sat at the 
c other end of the table, and who was the 

> most hospitable and attentive of hostesses, 
( seeing the waiter remove the child’s well- 
/ filled plate, exclaimed, 
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“Why, Joanna, you don’t eat enough > 
to keep a humming bird alive. Don’t ) 
you like your dinner, child?” thus calling \ 
everybody’s attention to that end of the ) 
table. ^ 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” said Joanna, won- > 
dering at her own voice, it seemed so c 
grave and steady, just like an old woman’s. ) 
“But I don’t feel very hungiy to-day.’’ ) 

“It’s never wise to let excitement take > 
away your appetite,” said grandfather S 
Darling, thinking he had discerned the \ 
cause of Joanna’s abstinence. ) 

At last they rose up. All through that l 
long dinner hour that had dragged over ; 
her, something had been swelling and < 
swelling above the weight and pain in Jo- ? 
anna’s heart. S 

If it did not go off she must certainly c 
die, she thought; and with a kind of > 
blind instinct, she was looking about for a i 
door where she could make her escape <> 
unobserved, when suddenly Madge seized S 
hold of her: “Come along with us into c 
the drawing-room, Joanna,” she said. ) 
“We’ll get Uncle Phil, after awhile,* to \ 
ourselves, and get him to act off that bear ? 
hunt. You’ll just die laughing. ’ ’ S 

The little girl, you see, had a tendency ) 
to exaggeration in her talk, a habit, which ) 
1 am sorry to be compelled to admit, she l 
had caught from her elders. Joanna al- ; 
lowed herself passively to be led along, s 
and Philip Drayton stood there holding ? 
the door for the girls to pass. Politeness S 
was a kind of instinct with him; and lit- ( 
tie children and old folks always had the ) 
benefit of this; and these little things \ 
helped to make him the loveable fellow < 


that, despite all his faults, he certainly 
was. 

But that dreadful thing in Joanna’s 
throat choked up suddenly and fairly 
stifled her. She thought she was going 
to suffocate, and with a longing to be alone 
which mastered everything else, she 
wrenched herself violently and awkwardly 
away from Madge. “I don’t want to 
come now; I’ll be back pretty soon,” she 
cried, and rushed out of another door 
which happened to stand qjar at that mo¬ 
ment 

“What does she mean?” asked Ada, 
Joanna’s conduct striking her as anything 
but ladylike. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” answered 
Madge, who had caught sight of Joan¬ 
na’s face and been a little startled at the 
trouble there. 

“Rather a shy, stupid, little thing, isn’t 
she?” asked Philip Drayton, as they 
walked on to join the others in the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Madge felt it right somehow to stand 
on the defense for her cousin. “Some¬ 
thing’s come over her,” she said. “Why, 
you just ought to have seen her before 
dinner; she was running over with talk 
and fun; but she always was a little 
moody.” 

Then they went into the drawing-room, 
and for the next hour nobody thought 
anything about Joanna Darling. 

As for her, she had darted off into the 
library, because that happened to be dose 
at hand. A little sort of alcove-room 
opened out of this, which had no partic¬ 
ular use. 
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It was a small apartment, cosy and re¬ 
tired, with pictures, and geraniums, and 
roses by the one great window, and a lux¬ 
urious lounge, where Mrs. Drayton occa¬ 
sionally took an afternoon nap. 

Joanna rushed in here, threw herself 
down on the lounge, gasped in an agony 
once or twice, with that stricture at her 
throat, and then the storm burst Oh, 
if you could have seen how she sobbed 
and cried, you must have pitied her! It 
was dreadful the way the sobs tore them¬ 
selves up from her heart and wrenched 
die small, thin figure, and the face fairly 
drowned in tears of this poor, little, 
broken-hearted Joanna. 

• At last, it must have been a whole hour 
after the dinner was over, somebody 
opened the library door and came in, 
stopping there a moment at the first 
sound of those dreadful sobs and moans. 

Then steps went softly, so softly that 
Joanna, in her grief, could not hear them 
along the floor, and stopped at the alcove; 
and somebody looking in, saw the little 
girl on the lounge in that passion of 
weeping. 

Joanna did not see the figure, fpr her 
face was buried in the cushions; did not 
so much as hear the steps that, in a mo¬ 
ment, drew nearer. 

The first thing dm knew a voice was 
saying in the kindest tones, “Why, my 
child, what does this mean? What has 
happened to you?’* and starting up, Jo¬ 
anna saw Philip Drayton standing close 
by her. 

She put out her hands in a Mind, plead¬ 
ing sort of way, not knowing exactly what 


she was doing. “Oh, do go away and 
leave me!” she cried. “Please to go and 
leave me!” 

“But I can’t do that, my child, while 
you are in this trouble. Tell me what it 
is, and see if I cannot help you?” 

He said it in his kindest way, for the 
tears of a child always touched the * ender 
side of Philip Drayton; but somehow the 
words only stabbed Joanna’s heart deeper; 
for the truth was, the hurt and disap¬ 
pointment had almost driven her wild, 
and it seemed to her that the man had 
only come there to mock her in her grief, 
so she burst out again, 

“You know you can’t help me, Unde 
Philip! You know it’s all your doings 
that’s brought the trouble on me! Oh, 
won’t you go off and leave me?” 

“I!” echoed the young man, in blank 
amazement. “What have I done? My 
little girl, I am resolved to find out what 
all this means.” 

He sat down on the lounge now, and 
would have drawn the child to him, but 
she sprang up and stood before him with 
her swollen eyes and flushed cheeks, and 
the tears hanging still upon them; and 
the words hurried out, and I do not be¬ 
lieve that, for her life, Joanna Darling 
could have held them back;— 

“You know, Unde Philip, what ycu’ve 
done; you know what I mean. You know 
how you charged me not to forget you, as 
you wouldn’t me; and I kept my prom¬ 
ise, and I believed every single word you 
said. And then you went away off there 
and never once thought of me, and all 
> the time I was wondering about you, and 
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saying over what you’d told me, and look- ) And remembering too, how lightly as a 
ing forward to the time you’d come back, I dream all this had passed from his mind, 
and every night asking God lastly to take ) never to be taken up again if it had not 
care of you and not let any harm come ( been brought back in this strange way, 
where you were, for, if it should, it would / Philip Drayton felt that he deserved all 
kill me! } Joanna’s reproaches; still it was less of 

“And I was so happy at last when I ) himself than of her and her sufferings 
(bund you was really coming home, and j that he thought, when he spoke, “My 
I wa* to meet you at Breakwater; and I I little girl, it is too bad; I see it all now; 
expected you’d be so glad to see me, and / and that I have been a rascally fellow; 
instead, you stood there and looked at me { but you see how it is with me; I’ve tum- 
so cold, and said, when Madge asked you, \ bled all about the world, and been in the 
that you’d forgotten all about me; and ( midst of all sorts of people and scenes; 
you hadn’t brought me a single present, ) and so you slipped out of my mind, 
though you said you certainly should. \ There, do try and not sob so, my darling. 
Oh, Uncle Philip, it was cruel, it was \ It was a cruel thing, I know; but I think 
wicked to treat me so; and I’ve nobody ) if you knew how sorry I was now, you’d 
in the world to love me, and my heart is ( try and forgive me;” and he drew her 
broken;” and here her excitement gave } down softly on his knee, and kissed the 
way and she broke down again into that j little hands in which the drenched face 
dreary, dreary sobbing. Philip Drayton / was still hidden away, 
was wounded as he had not been for ( I am sure the words must have done 
years. ( Joanna good; but the shock and the hurt 

This little, shy, sallow, faded thing, ) had been too deep that morning, and her 
then had been carrying him all this time j heart, though it was like yours, the heart 
in her heart; making him its idol, while / of a little child, would be slow to turn 
he had forgotten its very existence. j back to its old love and trust. 

It was something new to him; one lit- ) I think Philip Drayton was resolved to 
tie, soft, tender soul clinging to him out j win back both though, but he was wise 
of all the world and through all absence < enough to know that it could not be done 
and neglect; and never hinting its secret > at once. So he waited, and the sobs of 
until it was torn out by its roots from the ( the child shook her still and the tears 
agony of the childish heart. ) flowed between the little brown fingers; 

Then, too, in the midst of Joanna’s } but I don’t think either were quite as bit- 
talk the past came back, clear as the sun- ) ter as they had been, and at last they 
light } grew quieter. 

He remembered the visit at Break- i “Now come,” said Philip Drayton, 
water, and the chill whose bright, quaint} hunting about in his pocket for a hand- 
speeches had attracted him at the time. < kerchief, “can’t I dry up these tears? 
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There! I wouldn’t cry any more, Joanna. 
It’s all over now; I intend to make up 
for the past,” wiping the eyes tenderly as 
a mother, but all the while fresh ones 
kept flowing over the little grieved face ; 
but they were quiet now, all of the pas¬ 
sionate grief of the last hour gone from 
them. 

“Come now, can’t we kiss and make 
up? Won’t you forgive me, Joanna?” 
and Philip Drayton was looking with his 
sweetest smile into the little girl’s eyes. 

It was a little, faint, quivering kiss 
from a dreadfully unsteady lip that was 
pressed on his cheek, but Joanna had two 
or three in return. 

Then Uncle Philip went to talking; it 
was the very best thing he could do; ask¬ 
ing Joanna all sorts of questions, and 
drawing her out to tell him about her life 
at home, holding her tightly on his knee 
with his arm about her all the time. 
“Poor little thing!” he said, several 
times, drawing her closer to him. She 
didn’t know exactly what that meant, but 
he was looking down through her words 
into that lonely, barren life of hers with 
those two old people, and seeing deeper 
and deeper into the nature of the child. 

Then he had some pleasant little sto¬ 
ries to tell her, and one or two comical 
ones, over which she laughed a little, but 
in a moment the face settled back into its 
grave look. 

At last there was a sound of loud steps 
in the hall, and Joanna turned and dung 
to him in a frightened way. 

“No, they won’t disturb us, my child; 
1 left word that I wanted to write some 


letters. But what makes you afraid to 
see your cousins?” 

“I don’t know; only it just seems as 
though I was so tired I couldn’t.” 

Philip Drayton acted on that hint. No 
wonder there had come a reaction to the 
little brain and heart after the awful 
strain they had undergone that day! 

He took care that the next story should 
not be an exciting one, and in a few mo¬ 
ments Joanna’s lids were dropping sleepily 
over her eyes. 

At last they clung there, and the man 
laid her carefully down on the lounge, and 
hunted up a large wrapping-shawl in the 
library and spread it over her. 

Then he stood still awhile, watching 
the small, thin face, with something sad 
and unchildlike about the mouth even in 
its sleep. 

“Poor little thing!” murmured the 
man. “How she did love me, and how 
she has suffered! ’ ’ and there were tears in 
Uncle Philip’s eyes this time. 

At last he turned and went to the li¬ 
brary table, and wrote for an hour while 
Joanna slept 

[to be continued.] 

An ancient writer says:—“A man’s 
true riches hereafter is the good -he does 
to his fellow-men. When he dies, people 
say, ‘What property has he left behind?’ 
But the angels say to him, ‘What good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee?’ ” 

The word daisy comes from “the eye 
of day. ’ ’ How beautiful! 
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WHO TOOK HIM ON THE OTHER SIDE? 


“TXTHO took him on the other side?” S 
T f A pair of soft blue eyes, full of < 
tenderness and tears, looked up into mine. ) 
Sorrow lay on the lips that questioned l 
me. ) 

“On the other side! What do you $ 
mean, darling?” And I looked wonder- ) 
ingiy at the child. S 

‘ 4 Baly I mean. ’ ’ The little one’s voice \ 
trembled. ‘‘He was so small and weak, S 
and had to go all alone. Who took him ^ 
•n the other side?” > 

“Angels,” I answered, as steadily as I s 
could speak, for the child’s question ) 
moved me deeply. “Loving angels, who > 
took him up tenderly, and laid his head c 
softly on their bosoms, and sang to him ) 
sweeter songs than he had ever heard in l 
this world.” > 

“But every one will be strange to him. S 
I’m afraid he’ll be grieving for mother, } 

and nurse, and me.” ) 

“No, dear. The Saviour, who was c 
once a baby in this world, is there; and ) 
the angels who are nearest to Him take S 
all the little children who leave our side, ) 
and love and care for them just as if they > 
were their own. When baby passed \ 
through to the other side, one of these / 
angels held him by the hand all the way, < 
and he was not in the least afraid; and ) 
when the light of heaven broke upon his i 
eyes, and he saw the beauty of the new c 
world into which he had entered, his lit- ) 
tie heart was full of gladness.” < 

“You are sure of that?” The grief } 


had almost faded out of the child’s coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Yes, dear. Very sure. The Lord 
who so tenderly loves little children—who 
took them in his arms and blessed them 
when he was on earth—who said that their 
angels ‘ do always behold the face of my 
Father,’ is more careful of the babes who 
go to Him, than the tenderest mother 
could possibly be.” 

“ I am so glad, ’ ’ said the child. ‘ ‘And 
it makes me feel so much better. Dear 
baby! I didn’t know who would take him 
on the other side.” 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

A BOY stood intently watching some 
bricklayers at work. His father no¬ 
ticed him and said, 

“What are you thinking about, my 
son? Do you wish to become a builder 
of houses?” 

The lad smiled, and then answered, 

“I was thinking what a little thing a 
brick is, and yet by laying bricks side by 
side, and on top of each other, great 
houses are built.” 

“True, my son. And just so it is with 
all great works. You become a scholar 
by adding one lesson to another. If a 
man would walk around the world, he 
must do it by putting one foot before the 
other. Life is made up of little moments, 
and the ocean of drop after drop gath¬ 
ered together. So, never be discouraged 
because things look difficult You can¬ 
not jump over a mountain, but step by 
step takes you to the other side.” 
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AFTER A SHADOW. 


{ Ah, my child, I have found you out, 

) Busy, chasing your shadow about. 

/ And let me tell you, my pretty one, 

S Fluttering over the grass in the sun, 

( When your hair, with the light no* lit, 
J Shall come to have only frost in it, 


( And you put it away from care-worn*fac« 

J As thought goes back to this childish race 
l You will marvel to see that women and men 
b Are chasing shadows, as you were then. 


A WORD TO LITTLE GIRLS. 


By Alice Cary . 

TOP, my merry-eyed little one 
Fluttering over the grass in the sun, 
With hair a-tumble before and behind, 

As if ’twere play-fellow of the wind, 

And head as brown as a honey bee, 

And smile that it makes one smile to see. 
Stop your chase, so glad and gay, 

And tell me truly, whither away 1 

Never an answer! but I know 
Why your cheek has the ruddy glow, 

And why your smile is so bright to see, 
And why your hand is as brown as a bee, 
And why your foot is so lightly set 
On dewy daisy and violet, 

And why you flutter away, away, 

Fleet as a butterfly, all the day! 

Never stopping to catch the note 
Trilled by the bird with the speckled throat 
And the golden topknot on his head, 

Never picking the rose so red, 

Nor blowing tunes on the hollow reeds, 

Not stringing the brier-buds like beads; 


< TTTHO is lovely? It is the girl who 

> T T drops sweet words and gives pleas- 
{ ant smiles as she passes along; who has 

> something kind to say to every one she 
S meets in trouble, and a helping hand to 
\ every child she finds in difficulty. She 
S never scolds, never contends, never teases 
( her mother, but always tries to make her 
; happy. Would it not please you to pick 

< up strings of pearls, drops of gold, dia- 
( monds and precious stones as you pass 
( along the street? But these are the pre- 
) cious stones that can never be lost. Give 


) a friendly hand to the friendless; smile on 

< the sad and dejected; speak kindly to 
> those who are in trouble; try always to 
$ spread around you joy and sunshine, and 
( you will drop better than pearls and pre- 
£ cious stones wherever you *go, and many 

< shall be glad in finding them. 


Said a benevolent man:— “A load of 
wood given to a poor person warms you 
almost as much as it does him.” 
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STORIES ABOUT DOGS. 


OGS often show so much intelligence, 
that some persons think they have 
reason like human beings. But this is 
not so. They have only instinct, like 
other animals; but living so much with 
human beings and taking more notice of 
what passes around them than do cats, 
sheep, horses and many other dumb 
beasts, they get to know more, and their 
instinct sometimes rises almost to the 
verge of reason. Their use to man be¬ 
ing to protect and defend him, God, for 
oui sakes, gives them the kind of intelli¬ 
gence needed for what they have to do; 
just as he gives to all other animals the 
skill and foresight needed by them to fill 
their places in the animal creation. 

I am going to tell you some true stories 
about dogs. The one in the picture is 


Jy ringing a bell. The servant neglected to 
\ give him his dinner, and growing impa- 
) tient with hunger, he caught up the bell 
( which was rung every day at meal times, 
^ and sent a din through the house that 
( startled every one. Of course he got his 
) dinner pretty quickly. After that, if he 
S was not served in good time, he would 
( seize the bell and give it a noisy jangle. 

) A gentleman in Boston used to give his 
l dog a cent at a certain hour every day, 
; wrapped in a piece of paper. The dog 
would take this to the market and lay it 
? on the stall of a butcher who knew him, 
) and get in return a cent’s worth of meat. 
( Being a regular customer, and a favor- 
) ite with the butcher, who was amused 

< with his grave business-like air, the dog 
c generally got a good slice. One day, his 
J. dinner hour having arrived, the dog came 
( to his master as usual, but his master 
} was busy and did not notice him. He 
l grew restless at the delay, and at last 
/ seized a piece of paper about the size of 

< that in which his penny had usually been 

< wrapped, and bounding off to the mar- 
) ket, laid it down quietly on the butcher’s 
( stall, and receiving his meat ran off with 
) it at full speed. On stooping to pick up 

< his money, the man found only an empty 
( piece of paper. The dog had cheated 
) him! 

< On the next day, the dog’s master, 
) who had heard from the butcher about 
s this dishonest trick, offered a cent as 
.> usual, but the dog refused it. He then 
( tried to take him to the market house, 
<’ but no coaxing could get him in that di- 
c i rection, and he did not show himself there 
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for months. The dog had imitated a hu¬ 
man act of mean dishonesty, and was 
either ashamed or afraid of punishment 
We read this story in the Boston Museum 
several years ago. The editor vouched 
for its truth. 

A gentleman at an inn, speaking of his 
dog, a very knowing animal, said that he 
could be sent on errands. To prove this, 
he secretly hid a handkerchief behind the 
cushions of a sofa in the parlor. He then 
went away with the dog. After walking 
for some time, he stopped suddenly and 
said, “I’ve left my handkerchief at the 
inn, and want it,” but did not give any 
particular direction how to find it The 
dog returned at full speed, and entered 
the room which his master had just left. 
He went directly to the sofa, but the 
handkerchief was gone. He jumped upon 
tables and chairs, but it was not to be 
seen. It happened that a friend had dis¬ 
covered it, and, supposing that it had 
been left by mistake, retained it for 
the owner. But Tiger was not to be 
foiled. He flew about the room,, much 
excited, in search of the “lost or stolen.” 
Soon, however, he was upon the track; 
he scented it to the gentleman’s coat 
pocket What was to be done? The 
dog had no means of asking for it, and 
was not used to picking pockets; and, 
besides, the gentleman was ignorant of 
his business with him. But Tiger’s sa¬ 
gacity did not suffer him to remain long 
in suspense; he seized the skirt contain¬ 
ing the prize, furiously tore it from the 
coat, and hastily made off with it, much 
to the astonishment of its owner. Tiger 


soon overtook his master and gave him 
the lost property. The gentleman re¬ 
fused any pay for his tom garment, say¬ 
ing that the joke was worth the price of 
his coat. 

A Scotch shepherd, to prove the quick¬ 
ness of his dog, which was lying before 
the fire in the house where several per 
sons were talking, said, in the middle of 
a sentence about something else, “I’m 
thinking, sir, the cow is in the potatoes.” 
Though he purposely said this in a quiet 
tone of voice, the dog, who seemed to be 
asleep, jumped up, and leaping through 
an open window, scrambled to the turf 
roof of the house from which he could 
see the potato field. He then, (not sec 
ing the cow there) ran and looked into 
the barn where she was, and finding that 
all was right, came back to the house. 
After a short time the shepherd said the 
same words again, and the dog repeated 
his lookout; but on the false alarm being 
given a third time, the dog got up, and 
wagging his tail, looked his master in the 
face, with so comical an expression, that 
he could not help laughing aloud at him, 
on which, with a slight growl, the dog 
laid himself down in his warm comer with 
an offended air, as if determined not to 
be fooled again. 

I could tell you a great many more sto¬ 
ries about dogs, but these must do for the 
present. At another time we will talk 
about them again. 

Why is a man asking questions the 
strangest of all persons? Because he’s 
the querist. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NUT-CRACKERS. 


By Woodnut. 


I T was early in March, and there was a 
slight covering of snow upon the 
ground. Chip stuck his little nose out 
of the door of his house, but drew it in 
again when the sharp frosty air nipped it 
“I say, Frisk,” he said, shivering, al¬ 
though he had his warm gray fur coat on, 
“it’s very cold out there.” 

"“I suppose it is,” she replied, “but 
it’s very hungry in here.” 

So finally, urged on by his own hunger, 
as well as Friskey’s, he went out to find 
something to eat. 

In the summer time, when he had been 
playing and scampering about, and doing 
all sorts of queer tricks, “just for the fun 
of the thing,” he had one day hidden 
away among the stones a quantity of 
nuts, and now he thought he would go 
and see if they were still in the place 
where he had put them. After scratch¬ 
ing away the snow, which was still lying 
very thick among the rocks, and then 
poking away the leaves which he had 
carried there himself, he came at length 
to the treasure he was in search of, and 
was delighted to find there was enough 
food to last himself and Friskey for sev¬ 
eral meals. He decided to carry it at once 
to his house, and then he thought he 
should not be obliged to come out again ) 
for some time. He made several jour- \ 
neys back and forth, and finally all the ' 
nuts were safely stored in the old oak ) 
tree. Then he went inside and fastened l 


( up the door with leaves, and then sat down 
; to eat, and urged Friskey to do the same, 
s Chip was really very generous in these 

> days. He was learning a very severe les- 
) son from his neglect. He was a great 
} deal nicer now that he was lean and hun- 
) gry, than he was in those other days when 
l he was fat and selfish. He and Friskey 
) were having a very comfortable time in- 
( deed, eating and talking sociably, when 
) suddenly they were startled by the sound 
S of voices outside their dwelling. Chip 
) dropped the nut-shell he was cleaning and 
) put his ear down to the door and listened 

< very carefully. 

) ‘ ‘ Here’s tracks in the snow, ’ ’ cried one 

\ in great glee. 

/ “And here’s some more,” shouted the 
) other. * { Fresh ones too; let’s follow them 
c up.” 

) Then they were silent for some min- 

< utes. 

> “Here’s where the rogues live,” said 
S the first voice again, “in this old oak 
? tree. Yes; here’s the very hole they go 
) in at Now we’U have some fun;” and 
( he commenced poking the leaves away 
) from the door. 

\ The other boy came running up. ‘ ‘ But 
^ how will we get at them?” he inquired; 
$ ‘ ‘ that’s the question. ’ ’ 

“Yes, that is the question,” said Chip 
to Friskey, as they scrambled up the wall 
of their house. 

“Put your hand in,” said the first boy. 
So the other put his hand in the hole 
and drew it out again full of nut-shells 
and moss. “Well, they’re in there, any¬ 
how, ’ ’ said he; “ for see; here’s a bit of 
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fur, and this moss is warm yet, where 
they have been lying. I tell you what 
we can do. We’ll burn them out.’* 

“That’s the idea,” answered his com¬ 
panion; “get up a good smoke and 
they’ll run out at this hole, and we can 
catch them alive as easy as anything.” 

“ Oh ho! my young man; you can, can 
you,” cried Chip, and his eyes twinkled 
till Friskey laughed aloud, he looked so 
cunning. “I guess you didn’t know we 
lived in a two-story house, did you?” 

The boys didn’t understand what Chip 
was saying, of course, but they heard him 
chattering up there, and that made them 
more eager than before to get at him. 

They went to work at once. First they 
took dry sticks and laid across the door 
of Chip’s dwelling; then they put paper 
under them, and presently began to draw 
matches across a stone for the purpose of 
lighting them. When Chip heard this, 
he told Friskey it was time for them to 
be moving. So they went up to the up¬ 
per door and scraped away the leaves and 
got out upon the limb just as the smoke 
began to rise inside. Then they peeped 
over the edge of the limb at the boys be¬ 
low. Both of them were kneeling upon 
the ground, their two hands stretched out 
towards the fire as though they were 
warming their fingers. But this was not 
the case. They were waiting to catch 
Chip and Friskey as soon as they should 
run out of the hole. They thought the 
nut-crackers would surely come out rather 
than stay inside and be burned to death. 

They waited some time, but nothing 
appeared. 


< “I guess they must be dead by this 
) time,” said one of them, getting up and 

> stuffing his red fingers in his pantaloons 
) pockets. 

S “I guess they ain’t dead, though,’’ said 
l the saucy Chip, and with that he poked 

> a few nut-shells down from the bough 
s upon which he was sitting. They came 
) rattling down upon the boys’ heads and 
S made them both look up at once to see 
) what was the matter. Oh, how vexed 
) they were then! 

( “Oh dear!” said Friskey, when she 
) began to feel safe and comfortable on the 
s limb; “it’s a nice thing to live in a two- 
) story-house when trouble comes.” 

S “Yes,” answered Chip; “but it’s a 
} great deal nicer to be lean when trouble 
) comes. I never could have got away 
l from those fellows if they had come after 
) us last fall. Oh, how angry they are!” 
\ he said, peeping down again. “1 guess 
) they’d eat us up alive if they could catch 
) us;'but they can’t though; can they, 
( Frisk?” 

; Friskey said she guessed not, and shook 
\ her little head very wisely, while Chip 
) laid his paw up alongside of his nose and 

> laughed in a saucy manner at the boys 

< below, who were talking together all this 

> time and wondering whether they could 
l get at the nut-crackers in any way. First 
) they thought of climbing the tree to the 
s branch where they were, but then they 
( remembered how lively the little creatures 
S had been, and wisely determined not to 

try that way. 

) “I wish I only had my gun now,” said 
\ the oldest boy, “I’d pop them off that 
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tree before they knew what they were > ning to think he was a very smart nut- 
about.” ) cracker indeed, and felt as though he 

Friskey trembled a little at this, and ) should like to remain where he was some 
looked as though she should like to run S time longer, in order to “show off” be- 
right away, and I presume she would ^ fore Friskey and the boys how very brave 
have done so, but Chip wouldn’t let her ) and venturesome he dared to be. 


go yet He said he wanted to have more 
fun, and that he meant to go and listen 
to what they were saying. So he told 
Friskey to stay very quiet for a minute, 
and then he crept softly down the trunk 
of the tree on the other side from where 
the boys were standing. He found they 
were talking about him. One of them 
was saying, 

“I tell you, Bill, I should like to catch 
that biggest fellow, if only just to pay 
him for looking so saucy.” 

Chip thought this was very funny, and 
he laughed outright. Then the boys, 
hearing the sound, turned about quickly 
and saw the very fellow they were talk¬ 
ing about peeping at them around the 
tree, not more than two feet from their 
heads. 

Ohl he did look so cunning; and 
Friskey, watching him from the limb 
above, thought there never was another 
nut-cracker in the world as cute as Chip. 

Of course the boys sprung after him, 
and of course he was a great deal too 
quick for them, and was up the tree and 
alongside of Friskey before they had time 
to take breath. 

“I say,” said the big boy, getting very 
red in the face, “I’ll pay that fellow yet 
I’ll bum the whole tree down. ’ ’ Friskey 
got frightened again at this, and wanted 
to run away at once, but Chip was begin- 


The boys kindled up a fresh fire, and 
soon had a roaring blaze, for the oak tree 
was old and very dry, and besides, being 
hollow, it “drew,” as we say, just like a 
chimney. In a few moments great black 
puffs began to come out of the top of the 
trunk. Chip laughed at this, and at 
Friskey, who was frightened at it, and 
said, “Pshaw! it’s only smoke. I’m not 
afraid a bit I’m going up .nearer to look 
at it.” 

So he crept along close up to the hole. 
Just as he got very near, a great flame 
burst out, and the smoke puffed in his 
eyes and nose, and the fire singed his 
moustache and eyelashes, and made him 
nearly blind for a minute, so that he for¬ 
got how very cunning he had set out to 
be, and even forgot that he ought to take 
care of Friskey, but turned quickly about 
and ran away as fast as possible. He did 
not stop but a second when he reached 
the very tip end of the limb, then gave a 
spring, intending to reach the branch of 
an elm tree which stood near where he 
thought he should be safe once more. 
Now this was a jump which Chip ha4 
often made “just in fun,” before when 
he was at play with Friskey; a jump 
which he could usually make with most 
perfect ease; but this time, whether 
blinded by the smoke or weakened by his 
fright I cannot say, he did not reach the 
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(spot lie had intended, but came down 
plump upon the ground. 

What did Friskey do? Why followed 
Chip, of course, out to the very end of 
the limb, and then (I suppose she thought 
she must) made exactly the same leap, 
and came down alongside of him upon 
the ground, and there they lay together, 
two as flat little nut-crackers as you ever 
saw; for the fall and the fright together 
had taken away their breath, and there 
was hardly a bit of life left in them. 
That was why they did not scamper right 
away again up another tree, but lay quite 
still until the boys came and picked them 
up, and put them in a bag to carry them 
to their home. 

The boys peeped in occasionally as they 
went along, to see how their prisoners 
were, and though they had been so angry 
at the nut-crackers before, they were very 
kind now they actually had them in their 
possession. 

Chip shut up his eyes very closely at 
first, and determined to make them think 
he was quite dead, for he thought then 
they would not wish to keep him, but 
would throw him out of the bag, and then 
he could easily run. 

Presently his captors commenced talk¬ 
ing as they trudged on through the woods, 
and he heard the younger ask his com¬ 
panion, 

“Do you think that biggest fellow is 
really dead?” 

“No,” was the reply; “Pm sure he 
ain’t. He’s only making believe. ’ ’ 

“But if he should be. What will you 
do then?” 


*‘ Skin him as soon as I get home. His 
fur will make sis a splendid muff after it 
is stretched and dressed.” 

So Chip thought it was best to come to 
life immediately. Before a great while 
he stretched out his paws and opened his 
eyes, and by the time he reached his 
journey’s end he felt quite lively. The 
boys put him and Friskey in a wooden 
cage for the night. 

Poor little Friskey was so tired and 
worried with the excitement of the day, 
that she did not feel like stirring about 
much, but finding some straw in one cor¬ 
ner of the cage she lay down upon it and 
tried to rest. Not so Chip. He said at 
once that he meant to see what kind of a 
place this was which they had come to 
live in; and with that he disappeared out 
of her sight through what seemed to be 
a hole in the roof of the dwelling. Pre¬ 
sently he came back again quite delighted 
with the discovery that it was a two-story 
house. Friskey didn’t take this news 
very joyfully. I thiijk her troubles had 
soured her disposition a little; and she 
spoke rather crossly to Chip and said that 
two-story or one-story it was all the same. 
It never would be anything but a prison 
to her. That she believed Chip would 
be satisfied to live in a jail all his life, so 
that it was only stylish on the outside. 
But that nothing but freedom would sat¬ 
isfy her; and moreover she meant to have 
it or give up her life in the attempt 

Did she get it? Of course she did. 
Who ever knew anyone of her sex to be so 
determined upon an object and not secure 
it? 
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I told you there was some straw m one 
corner of the cage, and that same night 
Friskey commenced to gnaw at the wood 
on that side, and, though she was so 
tiied, before morning she had nibbled 
away a good deal of the wall. As soon 
as daylight came, she covered up her 
work with the straw, and then laid her 
little body close up against it and went to 
sleep. There she stayed all day. When 
the boys came out (as they did about 
twenty times that day, to look at their 
treasure) they saw her lying there, and 
poked her up with a stick to make sure 
that she was still alive, but did not dis¬ 
turb her any farther; for as Chip was 
very lively and cunning, they felt satisfied 
to let her remain quiet. 

The next night Friskey was at her task 
once more, working faithfully until morn¬ 
ing, and then she slept again during the 
day. This day, however, the boys began 
to think she was sick and would probably 
die, and talked very seriously about kill¬ 
ing her at once in order to secure her fur 
in good condition. 

Fortunately they decided to wait one 
more night, and see if she would not re¬ 
cover. How Friskey did work that night. 
Chip helped her too, and about twelve 
o'clock they had made a hole large enough 
for Chip to squeeze through with a good 
deal of effort, while Friskey slipped out 
veiy easily, as she was somewhat smaller 
than Chip, and had not eaten so much of 
the good things which the boys provided 
for them from day to day. 

Away they went to the woods again; 
and that was the last the boys ever saw 


{ of them. Of course they could not go 
\ back to their old two-story oak tree, be- 
) cause that was burned so that only an old 
< stump was left, but they found another 
smaller house, and lived in it for many 
years, contented and happy. 

THE CHILD’S MATINS. 

By Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 

L IKE a giant now rejoicing, 

Comes the glorious king of day; 
Birds their Maker’s praise are voicing, 
Storm and darkness flee away; 

{ Fast before his beams are flying 
) Mists and vapors, clouds and dew; 

\ Sparkling grace with beauty vieing 
> As they open to the view. 

) Wake to prayer! The Saviour bendeth 
( O’er his child with gracious ear; 

; And the light and truth he Bendeth 
( Banish darkness, doubt and fear. 

) Thus, as in the radiant morning 
( Shines the sun, the world to bless, 

) In thy heart shall shine the dawning 
( Of the Sun of Righteousness! 

c Would you be free from uneasiness of 
) mind; do nothing that you know or think 
< to be wrong. If you would enjoy the 
) purest pleasure, do always and everywhere 
\ what you see to be right. 

\ Never boast It is the sign of a weak 
$ and vain mind, even in children. The 
l boasting boy is never thought of mudr 
? account among his companions. True 
\ worth is always modest * 
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SONG FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


T HE little birds fill all the air with their 
glee, 

Yet they've not half as much to be glad of 
as we: 

So with thrushes and blackbirds we'll joy¬ 
fully sing 

All thanks to our Father, all praise to our 
King. 

The grasshopper chirps in the long summer 
grass, 

The frisking lambs bleat in the fields as we 
pass: 

So with wee things and young things we'll 
joyfully sing 

All thanks to our Father, all praise to our 
King, 

The river shouts glad as it dances along; 
The little stream murmurs a sweet, quiet 
song: 

So with rivers and streamlets we’ll joyfully 
sing 

All thanks to our Father, all praise to our 
King. 


The breezes sing soft 'mid the green leaves 
of June, 

E'en the hoarse wintry wind tries to whistle 
a tune: 

So with soft winds and strong winds we'll 
joyfully sing 

All thanks to our Father, all praise to our 
King. 

Pleasant songs at his work hums the blithe, 
busy bee, 

And we'll not be less blithe or less busy 
than he: 

So with all busy creatures we'll joyfully 
sing 

All thanks to our Father, all praise to our 
King. 

Thus God gives a measure of gladness to all, 

And a share of his praises to great and to 
small: 

So we who owe most will most thankfully 
sing, 

And our voices, though weak, to his foot¬ 
stool shall ring. 

Author of the “SchQnherg Cotta Family. n 

THE YOUNG ROBINS. 

O NE day, the sun was warm and bright, 
And shining in the sky; 

A robin said, “My little dears, 

'Tis time you learn to fly 
And all the little young ones said, 

“I'll try, I'll try, I'll try.” 

I know a child, and who she is 
I'll tell you by-and-by, 

When mamma says, “Do this,” or “that/ 9 
She says, “What for?” and “Why?” 
She'd be a better child by fur, 

If she would say, “Til try.” 
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NEDDY'S HALF HOLIDAY. 


” WE’VE bad a good time, Tony, old 
VY fellow! Haven’t we?” said Neddy 
Harris, who was beginning to feel tired 
with his half day’s ramble in the woods 

I A 


and fields. And as he said this, he sat 
down on a hill-side that overlooked a 
pleasant valley, and from which he could 
see the cluster of elms and maples that 
stood around his home. 

Tony replied to his young master by a 
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short bark, and a knowing twist of his < he was, with his bright black eyes and 
waggish little head; which was as near as > shiny skin!” 

he could come to saying, “A first-rate ( And the boy’s face grew sad, as well it 
time, Master Neddy!” And then he > might; for he had pelted this squirrel 
seated himself also, and took a survey of > with stones from tree to tree, and at last 
the country spread out beneath them. < knocked him to the ground, when Tony, 
He looked very wise, and very sharp, as > with one grip of his sharp teeth, made an 
though he had charge of everything, and < end of him. 

was on the watch to see that nothing went > “I don’t blame Tony,” said the boy 
wrong. What kind of fancies played > ‘‘He’s only a dog and doesn’t know any 
through his doggish brain I cannot tell; '( better. But it was so cruel in me! Now, 
but I think they had something to do > if I live a hundred years, I’ll never harm 
with the supper that awaited his arrival : another squirrel. God made these frisky 
home. ^ / little fellows; and they’ve just as much 

“A grand good time!” added the boy, \ right to live as I have.” 
as his tired limbs felt the comfort of a ) Neddy felt better about the squirrel 
soft resting-place on the green turf. “And > after this good resolution, which he meant 
now,” he continued, “as father says we ( to keep. 

should always /lo, I’ll just go back and > “That was curious about the spider,” 
think over what I’ve done this holiday < he went on, trying to push all thoughts 
afternoon; and if I forgot myself in any- > of the dead squirrel from his mind. Let 
thing, and went wrong, it will be best for 'j me tell you about this spider. In the 
me to know it, so that I can do better / corner of a fence, Neddy saw a large cir- 
next time.” > cular spider’s web, shaped like a funnel, 

So Neddy turned his thought back- ( down in the centre of which was a hole, 
ward, and read out of the book of his > As he stood looking at the delicate thing, 
memory what had been written down { finer than any Woven silk, a fly struck 
there by an invisible pen during the past > against it and got his feet tangled so that 
few hours. Now, this book of memory > he could not escape. Instantly a great 
is a very wonderful book. Did you ever < black spider ran out of the hole at the 
think of it? Every instant of time in ) bottom of the web, and seizing the poor 
which we are awake, and often when < fly, dragged him out of sieht, and made 
asleep, an invisible penman is writing in ) his dinner off of him. 
it every one of our thoughts and actions, < “Try what you can do with this, you 
good or bad, and we have no power to ) old black land-pirate!” exclaimed Neddy, 
blot out the writing. ) who pitied the fly; although he had just 

“I’m sorry about that poor squirrel,” < helped his dog Tony to kill a harmless 
said Neddy. “He never did me any ) squirrel, and all for sport. But, as we 
harm. What a beautiful little creature < have seen, he was sorry for that cruel act; 
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and we only mention it here to show how < leaving a hole in the web about the size 
quick we are to blame others, and forget } of a ten cent piece, 
our own wrong doings. As Neddy spoke, ) “Rather hard on the web, Mr. Land- 
lie dropped a piece of dry bark about the > pirate!” said Neddy, laughing. “Flies 
size of his thumb nail, into the web, and > can go through there as well as chips.” 
it slipped down and covered the hole < When he called the spider a land-pirate, 
through which the spider had to come for > Neddy was wrong. He was no more a 
his prey. Instantly the piece of bark { pirate—that is one who robs and mur- 
was pushed up by the spider, who came ders—than is the woodpecker or swallow, 
out of his den and ran around on the for they feed on worms and insects. The 
slender cords of his web in a troubled < spider was just as blameless in his work 
kind of way. Then he tried to get back > of catching and eating flies, as was Ned- 
into his hidden chamber, but the piece of < dy’s white bantam when she went off 
bark covered the entrance like a shut door. } into the fields after grasshoppers. 

And now Mr. Spider was in a terrible s But Neddy’s laugh at the spider was 
flurry. He ran wildly up one side of his '( soon cut short. The most difficult part 
web and down another; then he tugged } of his work was done when he got rid 
at the piece of bark, trying to drag it ' of the piece of bark. As soon as that 
out; but its rough edges took hold of the ) was out of his way, he began moving 
fine silken threads and tore them. { backwards and forwards over the hole he 

“You’ll catch no more flies in that ) had cut in the web, just as if he were a 
web, old chap!” said Neddy, as he stood ) weaver’s shuttle, and in about ten min- 
watching the spider. '( utes it was all covered with gauzy lace- 
But Neddy was mistaken. Spider did $ work finer than ever was worn by a queen, 
not belong to the give-up class. If the ^ “I’ll give it up, old fellow!” exclaimed 
thing could not be done in one way, it > Neddy, taking a long breath as he saw 
might in another. He did not reason ) the work completed. “This just beats 
about things like human beings, but then } me out!” Spider crept down into his 
he had instinct, as it is called, and that > den again to wait for another fly, and 
teaches animals how to get their food, «' Neddy, whistling to Tony, went on his 
how to build their houses, or make their } way pleased and wondering, 
nests, and how to meet the dangers and s “I’m glad 1 didn’t take the eggs out 
difficulties that overtake them in life. ( of that hanging bird’s nest,” Neddy said 
After sitting still for a little while, spider > to himself, as he sat thinking over what 
went to work again, and this time in a ) he had done during his afternoon’s holi- 
surprising way. He cut a circle close ; day. “ I wanted to so badly; but then I 
around the piece of bark, as neatly as you ^ thought of the dear little birds that would 
could have done with a pair of sharp scis- ) be hatched, if I left them in the nest, 
sors, and lo! it dropped to the ground, \ An egg is a pretty thing, but what is an 
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egg to a bird? all alive and so beautiful! } A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

And I’m glad I put up fanner Glenn’s > _ 

bars that somebody left down. He might < 

have had ever so much trouble about his > rjIHE following beautiful story is worthy 
cattle. I wasn’t going to do it at first, l A to be laid up in the memory of every 
for I said, ‘It’s none of'my business.’ !> one. 

But then I remembered hearing father say < A poor Arab traveling in the desert 
once, that it was everybody’s business to ) met with a spring of "clear, sweet, spark- 
be kind and thoughtful of their neigh- > ling water. Used as he was only to brack- 
bors, and to see that no harm came to ( ish wells, such water as this appeared to 
them that we could help. And father’s > his simple mind worthy of a monarch; 
always right about these things. ” < and filling his leathern bottle from the 

So Neddy talked on with himself, until ) spring, he determined to go and present 
he had gone over all he had done during > it to the caliph himself! 
his afternoon in the woods and fields. I The poor man traveled a long way be- 
For the stone he threw at a frog he was 
sorry. “It didn’t hit him, and I’m glad 
of that,” he said, by way of comfort. > feet. The caliph did not despise the lit- 
For the pail of water he drew from the l tie gift, brought to him with so much 
well fora poor old woman who looked too ^ trouble. He ordered some of the water 
weak to turn the wheel, and for the lamb S to be poured into a cup, drank it, and 
he had taken back to the field from which < thanking the Arab with a smile, ordered 
it had strayed, he felt well satisfied with $ him to be presented with a reward. The 
himself. < courtiers around pressed forward, eager 

“It is the good we do that makes us ^ to taste of the wonderful water; but, to 
happy, father says, and the wrong we do ) the surprise of all, the caliph forbade 
that makes us unhappy. And now I un- ' them to touch a single drop, 
derstand just what he means. If it had ) After the poor Arab had quitted the 
not been for killing that dear little squir- ( royal presence with a light and joyful 
rel I’d go home feeling all right; but that ) heart, the caliph turned to his courtiers 
worries me. Now Tony! ’ ’ And he sprung i and thus explained his conduct: ‘ 4 During 
from the ground, and ran swiftly down > the travels of the Arab,” said he, “the 
the hill, as if trying to flee away from all ) water in his leathern bottle became im- 
thoughts of the dead squirrel. < pure and distasteful. But it was an offer- 

I may tell you something more about ) ing of love, and as such I have received 
Neddy Harris. He was one of your well- ? it with pleasure. But I well knew that 
meaning boys, who wished to do right; and ) had I suffered another to partake of it, 
if he found himself wrong, he was sorry l he would not have concealed his disgust;* 
for it, and tried to do better next time. ( and therefore I forbade you to touch the 


fore he reached the presence of his sov¬ 
ereign and laid his humble offering at his 
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draught, lest the heart of the poor man 
should have been wounded.” 

The act of this caliph was worthy of a 
Christian gentleman. . Read the story 
over again, think about it, and try to re¬ 
member it when some one, simpler-minded 
than you are, exposes his ignorance while 
trying to do you a service. If you laugh 
and make sport as the courtiers would 
have done, you show yourself to be neither 
a gentleman nor a Christian. The truly 
great are kind to the humblest. It is the 
mean man who treats the lowly with con¬ 
tempt. 


I she liked it, he would make a picture of 
\) some flowers she held in her hand; and 
( so he went on from that time, trying to 
) do better and better, until he became one 
) of the best painters in the world.” In 
( after life, he said that it was this kiss 
) from his mother that made him a painter. 


A SONG FOR THE YOUNGEST. 


AIR, “BILLY BOY . 7 


By Mary Latham Clark. 


THE KISS THAT MADE A PAINTER. < 


A LITTLE reader of The Children’s 
Hour, who found in the first number 
this sentence, “The great artist, Benja¬ 
min West, said: ‘A'kiss from my mother 
made me a painter,”’ wants to know 
what it means. So we will give the an¬ 
ecdote referred to: “A little boy named 
Benjamin West, living in Pennsylvania, 
was set to watch a baby asleep in a cra¬ 
dle. He looked at it kindly, and felt 
pleased to see it smile in its sleep. He 
wished that he could draw a picture of 
the baby; and seeing a piece of paper on 
a table, with pen and ink, he tried what 
he ?ould do. When his mother came in, 
he begged her not to be angry with him 
for touching the pen, ink and paper; and 
then he showed her the picture he had 
g made. His mother saw the baby’s like¬ 
ness, and was so much pleased that she 
kissed her little boy. Then he said, if 


O H, where have you been, little girl, little 
gir1 ’ 

Oh, where have you been, little darling? 
I’ve been standing at the door, 

Where I 7 ve often stood before, 

Looking out in the garden, dear mamma! 

And what did you see, little girl, little 

girl. 

And what did you see, little darling? 

Oh I saw the flowers bright, 

Pink and yellow, blue and white, 

And the bees humming o’er them, dear 
mamma! 


< And what did you hear, little girl, little 
{ girl, _ 

( And what.did you hear, little darling? 

} Oh, I’ll tell you what I heard, 

( ’Twas a little singing bird, 

) As he flew far above me, dear mamma! 

V , 

< And what did you do, little girl, little girl, 

> And what did you do, little darling? 

\ Oh, what could I do, 

} But come quickly and ask you 
\ To go with me to the garden, dear mammal 
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A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

ANOTHER GOLDEN DEED. 


Y OU have not forgotten Jean Vigier, 
about whom I told you in the Febru¬ 
ary number of the Children’s Hour, 
nor his 44 golden deed. ’ * I then promised 
to tell you of many golden deeds. Here 
is another. I find it in a book written by 
Jean Ingelow, called “Stories told to a 
child.” 

Off the coast of one of the Orkney 
Islands, and right opposite the harbor, 
stood a lonely rock, against which, in 
stormy nights, the boats of returning 
fishermen often struck and were lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this island 
a young girl in a cottage with her father; 
and they loved each other very tenderly. 
One stormy night the father was away on 
the sea in his fisherman’s boat, and though 
his daughter watched for him in much 
fear and trouble, he did not come home. 
Sad to tell, in the morning his dead body 
was found washed upon the beach. His 
boat, as he sought the harbor, had struck 
against the “Lonely Rock” and gone 
down. 

In her deep sorrow, this fisherman’s 
orphan did not think of herself alone. 
She was scarcely more than a child, hum¬ 
ble, poor and weak; yet she said in her 
heart, that, while she lived, no more boats 
should be lost on the “Lonely Rock,” if 
a light shining through her window would 
guide them safely into the harbor. And 
so, after watching by the body of her 
father, according to the custom of her 
people, until it was buried, she laid down 


and slept through the day; but-when 
night fell she arose, and lighting a candle, 
placed it in the window of her cottage, so 
that it might be seen by any fisherman 
coming from the sea, and guide him safely 
into harbor. She sat by the candle all 
night, and trimmed it, and spun; but 
when the day dawned she went to bed 
and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before 
for her daily bread, she spun still, and 
one over, to buy her nightly candle; and 
from that time to this, for fifty years, 
through youth, maturity, and old age, she 
has turned night into day, and in the 
snow storms of winter, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn 
darkness, that northern harbor has never 
once been without the light of her can¬ 
dle. 

How many lives she saved by this can¬ 
dle, and how many meals she won by it 
for the starving families of the boatmen, 
it is impossible to say. How many dark 
nights the fishermen, depending on it, 
have gone forth, cannot now be told. 
There it stood, regular as a light-house, 
steady as constant care could make it. 
Always brighter when daylight waned, the 
fishermen had only to keep it constantly 
in view and they were safe; there was 
but one thing to intercept it, and that was 
the Rock. However far they might have 
gone out to the sea, they had only to bear 
down for that lighted window, and they 
were sure of a safe entrance to the harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and boat¬ 
men’s wives think of this? Do they pay 
the woman? No; they are very poor; 
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but poor or rich, they know better than 
that. Do they thank her? No. Perhaps 
they think that thanks of theirs would be 
inadequate to express their gratitude; or 
perhaps, long years have made the lighted 
casement so familiar, that they look upon 
it as a matter of course, and forget for 
the time the patient watcher within. 

Sometimes the fishermen lay fish on 
her threshold and set a child to watch it 
for her till she wakes; sometimes their 
wives steal into her cottage, now that she 
is getting old, and spin a hank or two of 
thread for her while she slumbers; and 
they teach their children to pass her hut 
quietly, and not to sing or shout before 
her door, lest they should disturb her. 
That is all. Their thanks are not looked 
for—scarcely supposed to be due. Their 
grateful deeds are more than she expects, 
and as much as she desires. 

How often, in the far distance of my 
English home, adds Miss Ingelow, have I 
awoke in a wild winter night, and while 
the wind and storm were rising, have 
thought of that Northern bay, with the 
waves dashing against the rock, and have 
pictured to myself the casement, and the 
candle nursed by that bending aged figure. 
How delightful to know that through her 
untiring charity the rock has lost more 
than half its terrors. 

There is many a rock elsewhere, as per¬ 
ilous as the one I have told you of; per¬ 
haps there are many such women; but 
for this one, whose story is before you, 
pray that her candle may burn a little 
longer, since this record of her charity is 
true. 


THE SICK CHILD. 


By Jennie Gaige . 

< T TITLE Nettie was sick. 

> Jj You would have known it by the 

< stillness of the house, the darkened win- 
) dows and closed doors, and by the sad faces 
) and noiseless steps of the inmates; and 
X had you been familiar with the place, you 
; would have missed a sweet little child, 
\ with bright blue eyes, and rosy cheeks; 

> and the place would have seemed very 

< lonely without her merry laugh and inno- 
( cent prattle. 

S A boy and girl—the brother and sister 

< of the sick child—sat together on the 
} porch, and tried to amuse themselves with 
( a book of engravings; but their thoughts 
) were with the little sufferer within, so the 
s book was laid aside, and they sat still and 
( thoughtful. At length the boy said, 

$ “Nettie is very sick, and, the doctor 

< says, she may die; and I was thinking 

> how we can ever live without her—if we 
shall ever laugh and play again, and how 
we shall miss her always, ’ ’ and the boy 

) broke down with a great sob. 

I “Yes,” said the girl, “I was thinking 
) of that, and of something else besides. 
(' I was thinking that I have sometimes 
) been selfish, and have not always done 
S what I could to make little Nettie happy. 
( Only the day before she was taken sick, 
) she asked for a toy of mine; but I wanted 

< to play with it myself, and so refused her 
) rudely. I keep thinking how sad her 
( little face looked, and feel so very, very 
) sorry, that I was ever unkind to her.” 
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“Yes, Mary, I too can remember a ( many times, and made resolves always to 
great many times when I have been self- £ do right, but I soon forget, and do some- 
ish, and not done all I could for little < thing selfish or willful before I am aware.” 
sister; and oh! Mary, if we feel so sorry ) “We can ask God to help us,” said 
now, how much more will we think of < Mary, reverently, “and to forgive us all 
these things in all the years that we live; > our sins. You know we learned at Sab- 
and if she dies now, we can never ask her < bath-school that He will forgive those 
forgiveness.- It seems strange we never > who ask Him, and help all those who call 
thought of this before, till now, she is so \ upon His name.” 
sick. ” ( But we are too young to pray. ’ ’. 

“What is it to die, I wonder?” said } “No; for I have read in the Bible that 
Mary. “One night I dreamed that a i Christ loves little children, and it is to 
child-angel stood before me. She was ) Him that we must pray.” 
clothed in white, and her garments shone ( So those two—the boy and girl—knelt 
like silver, so bright and pure were they; < together, while all around was still, and 
but that was nothing to the beauty of her < offered up a simple prayer, that if God 
face. I cannot tell you about that; it was ( willed, He would spare the life of Nettie; 
more beautiful than- words can express;” $ but if He called her to His home, to make 
and the girl clasped hei hands in awe and ( them all resigned and patient. Then, in 
admiration. “But, Edward, she spoke \ a subdued and penitent tone, they prayed 
to me, and though the words I cannot ( God to forgive their sins, and make them 
now remember, I know that they were ( better, and fit to be angels with God. 
beautiful. Only this I know she told me, > The father and mother had left the sick 
that if I always did right, and was good < room for a few moments, and were now 
and kind, I might one day be an angel ; looking on the scene. Though all unused 
like her.” < to prayer, their hearts were touched, and 

“And Nettie was always so good and > in their sorrow they needed something to 
kind,” said the brother. “If she dies, < cling to; so coming forward, they knelt 
she* will be a beautiful and happy angel; ( beside the children, and prayed with 
so we ought not to wish too much to keep J them, 
her with us, although it would seem so ( 

strange and lonely without her. Yet we / Nettie did not die; but she was so loving 
too should try very hard to do right, so ( and gentle that we always called her “our 
that when we die we may be angels with > little earth angel.” She had done the 
her.” ). work, too, of one of heaven’s own angels; 

“But if she lives, do you think we will < for neither her parents nor her brother 
remember all these things, and try to be £ and sister ever forgot the lesson of her 
good always?” asked the sister. < illness, nor forgot to pray daily to “Our 

“I do not know. I have tried a great } Father who art in heaven.” 
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THE OVEN BIRD. 


I N South America there is a bird that 
builds its nest of clay, and shapes it 
something like an oven; and for this rea¬ 
son it has been called the “Oven Bird.” 
The Israelites, when 
under task-masters in 
Egypt, were com¬ 
pelled, as you know, 
to make bricks. And 
we read, that they 
mixed straw with clay. 

Not being as well 
skilled in the art of 
brickmaking as peo¬ 
ple now are, their 
bricks would not keep 
in good shape until 
dried, or burnt, with¬ 
out the straw to 
hold them together. 

Among the ruins of 
Babylon, and other 
ancient Eastern cities, half-burnt, or sun- 
dried bricks, are found at this day with 
the grass and straw still in them. 

Now this curious oven bird does, from 
instinct, just what reason, taught by 
necessity, led the Israelites, and other 
ancient brickmakers to do. In building 
his dome-shaped nest of the wet clay he 
gathers by the river banks, he mixes in 
grass and straw, and they help to keep 
everything in shape until the hot sun of 
the tropics bakes the clay nearly as hard 
as brick. The nest has two chambers, 
made by running a wall of clay across 

from side to side. In the inner chamber, 

14 


\ which is nearly dark, the mother bird lays 
) her eggs on downy feathers, and then 
J hatches her young. 

( The oven bird is brown in color, slen- 
} derly built, and about the size of a lark. 
( He is a bold-looking fellow, and very 
active; always run¬ 
ning or walking about 
very fast, or flittering 
from bush to bush in 
search of the insects 
on which it feeds. He 
is to be found on the 
banks of South Amer¬ 
ican Rivers. 

A WISE ANSWER. 



A LITTLE black 
girl, eight years 
old, was setting the 
tea-table, when a boy 
who was lying on the 
lounge said to her, 
“Mollie, do you ever pray?” The 
suddenness of the question confused her 
a little, but she answered, 

“Yes, sir, every night.’* 

“Do you think God hears you?” the 
.boy asked; and she answered promptly, 
“Yes, I know he does.” 

“But do you think,” said he, trying 
to puzzle her, “ that he hears your prayers 
as quickly as he does those of white chil¬ 
dren?” 

For full three minutes the child kept 
on with her work without speaking, then, 
stopping in front of the lounge, she slowly 
said, 
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“Mr. George, I pray into God’s ears, 
and not his eyes; I reckon my voice is 
just like any other little girl’s; and if I 
say what I ought to, God doesn’t stop to 
think anything about my skin.” 

George did not question her any far¬ 
ther. The answer, he felt to be a wiser 
one than he could have given. 

BREAKWATER. 


By Virginia F. Townsend . 


CHAPTER IV. 

T HE sunset had struck a long, crimson 
bar across the wall, just above her 
head, when Joanna awoke. The storm 
had cleared up while she slept. The 
sight dazzled her eyes for a moment, and 
she rubbed them, trying to remember 
where she was, and wondering whether 
all that had happened before she fell 
asleep was not a dream. 

But that certainly was not a dream which 
she saw standing by the lounge, as she 
turned her head; it was Uncle Phil, look¬ 
ing down on her with that pleasant smile 
of his. 

He spoke now. “Well, Pussy, you’ve 
had a nice long nap, havn’t you?” 

She sat up quite wide awake. 

* ‘ Yes, I have. Why it must be almost 
night!” for the crimson bar had already 
faded out on the wall. 

“To be sure it is. I’ve just finished 
up my letters in the library here, but I’ve 
looked in several times, and found you 
fast asleep. I kept guard, you see, be- 


) cause I was sure a long nap would do you 
\ good.” 

> The hearty, cheerful voice did her good, 
$ too. 

C A smile loosened the little grave mouth; 
) and Joanna’s smile, when it came, always 
( had a wonderful sweetness, of which the 
) child herself had not the faintest suspi- 
S cion. 

< “I almost thought it was all a dream,” 
£ she said. 

“What was a dream?” asked Uncle 

> Phil, taking a seat by her side, and put- 

< ting his arm around her. 

“Why—what happened before I went 

< to sleep, you know,” a little flush in her 
( cheeks, a little uncertainty in her voice. 

> ‘ ‘ No, it was not all a dream, dear. But 
( how you did talk to me, child. I never 
) felt like such a precious rascal in my life! 

> I did not suspect before what a little 

< friend I had, or I could not have grieved 
) her heart so, for all the world. I shall 

< not feel* quite satisfied, though, until you 
/ have told me again that you forgive me, 
\ and that we will be friends now and al- 
( ways.” 

$ She looked up, that smile of hers com- 
( ing with all its sweetness, out of her grave 

> face. “Of course I forgive you, Uncle 

< Philip, only that hardly seems proper for 

> me to say to you; beside—” she stopped 

< here, drawing her breath. 

(' “Beside what?—let’s have it, my 

< child.” 

< “I should not have talked to you as I 
; did. It was not at all the right thing, I 

< know, but somehow those words came be- 
’> fore I could help it ” 
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“I know they did: beside I deserved 
them all. You could ntc have spared 
me. 

Just then there were loud voices, and 
stamping of feet in the hall. Mr. Dray¬ 
ton had just returned from a walk over 
the grounds with his guests. 

“It must be almost supper time, and 
they will wonder what has become of me, ’ * 
said Joanna, and beyond that, something 
in her voice said she would much rather 
stay with Uncle Philip, than return to 
the company. 

“Never mind that,” he answered; “I 
suppose there’ll be a hue and cry after 
me, if I don’t show myself in the parlor, 
now the gentlemen are returned. In the 
meanwhile you can run up stairs and 
smooth your hair a little, and come down 
as though nothing had happened. ’ ’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

He led her to the library, and bending 
down there, kissed her cheek, and said in 


Madge, as soon as she, with the others, 
caught a glimpse of her cousin’s face. 
“Where have you been hiding yourself 
all this time?” 

This gave Joanna something to say. Lt 
was, at least, better than standing like a 
statue at the door. “I was tired, and 
fell asleep in the little room back of the 
library,” going over to Madge’s side. 

“Why, Uncle Phil’s been shut up in 
there for the last two hours!” 

“I hunted all about for you, but I 
never thought of the library,” said 
Madge; and Mrs. Drayton, who happened 
to sit near, asked Joanna how she felt 
after her nap. 

“Oh, better, a great deal, thank you, 
ma’am,” was the fervent reply. 

In a few moments, Uncle Phil, who 
had been talking with the gentlemen, 
sauntered over to their corner. 

“Doyou know,’’ said Madge, playfully, 
“if you had looked into the little side 


tones, the kindest, Joanna thought which S room while you were in the library, you’d 
she had ever heard in her life, “My poor have found some company?” 
little girl!” and then, he went one way, !> “I did peep in there more than once,” 
and she another. | < he answered, “and I saw something lying 

It was quite dark, and the parlor was ) there, all cuddled up, and still as a little 
brilliantly lighted when Joanna entered \ mouse!” 

it half an hour later. < “Why, that must have been you, Jo- 

She was, as you know, a bashful child; ^ anna!” laughed Madge, 
and it required every spark of courage < Joanna found, much to her relief, that 
she possessed to open the door, and con- > was all anybody was to know about the 
front all the eyes which she knew would \ matter, for the young man turned now 
be leveled on her. } and addressed Mrs. Drayton; and Ada 

And there was no help for it; and it { joined the others, and the conversation 
was a comfort that the little, fluttering < became merry in a moment, 
heart inside could not be seen. ) Joanna could not help laughing at the 

“Why, Joanna Darling,” screamed l bright, witty turns which the talk took, 
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tossed back and forth, from one to an- > What an easy, graceful way that was 
other. < of settling the whole matter! Then, too, 

All the color and pain had slipped off \ almost everybody at the table heard it, 
from her heart now, as snows slip off from > for there was a lull in the conversation, 
banks touched with spring sunshine, for ' When it was resumed, Uncle Phil took 
our poor little Joanna had one of those > care that Joanna should hold her share in 
natures which need the sunlight and dews < it, and I have told you he had a wonder- 
of love at their very roots before they will > ful faculty of drawing people out, and 
blossom up in a great surprise of life, and $ making them show their best side, 
color and beauty. - (You could not have supposed to look 

Once in a while Philip Drayton man- ) at it, that the child’s face on the left of 
aged to address some remarks to her; of \ Philip Drayton, with the warm life and 
the very sort that was sure to bring out ) glow all over it, the smiles coming and 
some little sparkle of replies, which made ) going about the lips, and sparkling in the 
the others laugh, and which, after she ) eyes, was the little, cold, silent, lifeless face 
found she had really spoken, astonished S which had sat that noon by the side of 
Joanna a good deal more than anybody < Jonathan Darling, 
else. ) Joanna’s spirits fairly ran away with 

She had a pretty low estimate of her- < her. I suppose a part of all this was 
self in general, and fancied she was not ) owing to the reaction from the pain and 
bright and attractive like other children. \ misery she had undergone; but she be- 
At last the tea-bell rang, and when ( came merrier and merrier; and there was 
they had all drifted out to the dining- j a wonderful point and smartness to some 
room, Joanna was about to take her place ( of her replies to Philip Drayton’s sal- 
by her grandfather, but Uncle Philip ) lies. 

called out, “Here, I’ve made a corner for \ Everybody around that corner of the 
you on my left hand,” and veiy much to ) table laughed at these, and at last the 
Joanna’s surprise, again she found her- ( gentlemen stopped and listened, to hear 
self established on the other side of Philip < what the fun meant, and then they 
Drayton. ) laughed too. 

“Isn’t this nice, Joanna?” said Madge, < “Remarkably bright child! Keen as 
speaking from the opposite side of the ) steel!” said one of the guests, to Grand- 
table. “Uncle Phil, you remember her $ father Darling, and almost everybody at 
now, for all you forgot her at first, don’t < the table heard the remark, saving the 
you?” S subject of it, who was listening to some- 

“ Certainly I do; and the good friends < thing Uncle Philip was saying just at that 
we used to be. I can’t explain how it ) time. 

came about, now I see her smile, that I < Of course the old gentleman was might- 
did not recognize her at first sight. ” ? ily pleased at this praise of his grandchild, 
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for with all his croaking and querulous- ) But it was over at last, and Joanna had 
ness, he was fond of her in his way. < nestled down on a corner of one of the 
“ Yes,” he said, “quiet enough on the \ lounges, a quiet, blissful mood succeeding 
surface, but drop in your sounding line, S the unusual excitement which had pos- 
and you won’t get to the bottom soon—no ( sessed and fairly driven her out of her- 
shallows there.” /self. 

Almost everybody heard that remark, ( Her face wore now a still, quiet glad- 
too; and everybody who did, turned* and £ ness, that Philip Drayton, standing by the 
looked at the little girl with a new inter- ( mantel, and hatching, said to himself, 
est. Of all things that there should be ( was finer and more attractive than all 
danger of, Joanna Darling’s being the } Ada’s prettiness, or even Madge’s bright 
lion at Uncle Drayton’s supper table! < looks; and then he m^st have thought of 
When the meal was over, they returned ^ something else, for he turned suddenly, 
to the parlors, and had a pleasant evening ( and went out of the parlor without saying 
of it. Uncle Philip proposed some games > a word to anybody, 
which went off in a very riot of fun among > If you had followed him lip stairs to 
the young people, and at last, the old / his chamber, you would have seen him 
ones became interested, and finally took ; diving down through varied layers of a 
part in it. ( great trunk which stood in one comer, 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Drayton, to her } and you might have heard him mutter to 
husband, as they joined hands in a gen- ( himself, “They’re all the trinkets I’ve 
eral ring, “what has got into us all? I ? got left among my traps. It’s lucky I 
havn’tseen you in such a frolic for twenty > held on to so much, not quite decided 
years!” ( where to give them. Bless the little 

“But, ma,” whispered Ada, “I think ^ soul! I wish there were more of these 
the funniest thing of all, is that Joanna < gewgaws.” 

Darling. Just look at her now, talking to ./ He found, at last, embedded deep 
Uncle Philip and those gentlemen, just as < among his “traps,” so he termed them, 
much at her ease, as I should be! Who > the object of his search—a little ivory 
would believe such a shy, glum little S box, which contained a miniature likeness 
tling could come out of her shell in that < of himself, set in a small, oval, gold 
way!” $ locket. 

“I must say, the child is quite a puzzle By the side of this, was a brooch, a 
te me,” answered the lady, surveying Jo- ) ruby blazing in a bed of fine gold, not 
anna, with something of the curiosity C large, but dainty enough for a child to 
that she would some strange, wild animal. < wear, and pretty enough for a queen. 

Ah, none of those people had what you ) Philip Drayton smiled a little to hira- 
and I have, dear little reader, the key- c self, as he closed the trunk, thinking how 
note to Joanna’s mood that evening! Joanna’s eyes would sparkle when they 
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caught a glimpse of these things. When 
he entered the parlor, he found her quite 
alone, in her corner on the sofa, while 
the rest formed a close group on the op¬ 
posite side of the room, where one of the 
gentlemen was amusing his listeners with 
some story. 

“What does this mean?” asked the 
young man, taking a seat by the child; 
himself quite unobserved for the mo¬ 
ment. 

“Ada and Madge asked me to come 
with them, but somehow it seemed pleas¬ 
anter to stay here. ’ ’ 

“I thought those little nerves of yours 
would begin to make themselves felt after 
all this evening’s strain of excitement,” 
he said. 

“I don’t know what got into me, Uncle 
Philip. It seemed as though I couldn’t 
help carrying on so.” 

“No matter. It won’t harm you in 
the end. See here, Joanna.” 

He drew the box out of his pocket, 
took off the cover, and peeping over, she 
saw what was inside. 

‘ ‘ Oh Uncle Philip! ’ ’ what a long breath 
of delighted amusement. 

He opened the locket, and placed it in 
her hand; “It’s just you—eyes and smile 
and all. It seems as if it must speak,” 
and she hung over it as though she could 
never be tired of looking. 

“And the brooch, too. Havn’t you 
any eyes for that, Joanna?” 

“Oh yes, that is beautiful—splendid!” 
her admiring gaze divided between the 
two; but, I think after all, the miniature 
had the larger share. 


S “Well, Joanna, those are both for you. 
c Take them now, and wear them, for my 
) sake!” 

\ “For me! For me, Uncle Philip?” 
\ her face in a very blank of amazement, 

> unable to take in what he had just said. 

\ “For nobody else in the world. Don’t 
5 look so incredulous, my child.” 

\ “But I thought—I thought,” she 

> stopped there. 

^ “What did you think, Joanna?” 

? “I thought you hadn’ t brought me anyr 

> thing—that you’d forgotten, you know.” 

< The words hardly above her breath, but 
/ the bright, searching, truthful eyes on his 

< face still. 

) “Oh, well, we’re agreed to forget all 
) about that, you know. The things are 
? yours, just the same now, Joanna.” 

) “But did you really think of—did you 
$ buy them for me in the first place, Uncle 

> Philip?” 

I “No matter about that, child, I say. 

< Don’t vex that little sensitive soul of 
$ yours over difficult questions; but just 

< take the things now, and enjoy them.” 

; Philip Drayton had not yet learned the 
s nature he had to deal with. 

) Joanna bent over the shining gifts in 
$ her hand. A great longing swelled up in 
) her face; but some other feeling struggled 
S and struggled with it, and finally tri- 
l umphed. Philip Drayton had been nar- 

> rowly watching it all, and he knew what 
y it cost Joanna to place the gift back in 
l his hand. 

) “Thank you, Uncle Philip,” voice and 
; face all a tremble, “but indeed I can’t 
) take them. You see, I could never look 
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at the things, without thinking I had to \ He went in a moment, following her 
tell you to give them to me, or you’d ) out into the hall, where she stood, 
never thought of it yourself; and it seems ) “Oh, Uncle Philip!” speaking in her 
just like asking for them. ' breathless, eager way; “you won’t be an- 

“Don’t be angry with me—I shall love ) gry with me. I couldn’t go to bed with- 
you just as much as ever, and I know how ^ out seeing you again. Do forgive me; I 
kind it was to try and make me forget all ) couldn’t do any other way about those 
that’s happened in this way, but indeed \ presents.” 


I can’t take them,” voice and face grow¬ 
ing steadier over those last words. 

Philip Drayton was half a mind to be 
angry. He closed up the box without 
sjieaking one word, but he caught sight 
of the sorrowful, longing look in Joanna’s 
face, and his anger melted before it. 

“What a proud, high-spirited little 
tiling it is,” he said, with a bit of a smile 
on his lip. “I would not have dreamed 
you would treat my gifts in that way, 
Joanna.” 

Just then, the group having suddenly 
discovered that it was midnight, broke up, 
and part of it drifted toward the lounge, 
so the conversation was cut short here. 

But, after the good-nights were all gone 
through with, and Joanna was going up 
stairs with Madge, to share her chamber, 
she suddenly darted from her cousin, say¬ 
ing, “I’ll be back in one moment,” and 
hurried down to the parlor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Drayton, with their 
brother, were standing by the grate-fire, 


) “I am not angry with you, Joanna. I 
5 was only just a little provoked with you 
•? for a moment, but that is all gone now.” 

} Her eyes filled, but through the tears 
l they smiled up to him. 

> Uncle Phil took Joanna’s hand. “Good 
s night, my dear little girl!” he said, softly 
) and fondly, just as he had not said it to 

> any of the others. 

Then Joanna went up stairs. And 
/ again her heart was light as a bird’s, full 
I of the dew, and brightness, and song of a 
.) June morning. 

) [to be continued.] 

I "THE VOICE OF A STRANGER” 

W ® rea d this passage in John x. 4, 5: 
) H “And the sheep follow him; for 
) they know his voice; and a stranger will 

> they not follow, but will flee from him; 

< for they know not the voice of strangers.” 
) In Eastern countries, where flocks and 

< herds make often the chief possessions of 


talking together, a moment, before sepa- ) the people, they are very watchful over 
rating for the night, < them. Shepherds come to know every 

“Uncle Philip, won’t you just come ( sheep in their flocks, and sometimes have 
here one minute?” broke in a pleading j names for them. It was in allusion to 
voice, by the door, and turning in sur- C this custom, when our Saviour said. “He 
prise, the trio saw Joanna Darling stand- ) calleth his sheep by name.” 
ing there. I We read not long since, of a man in 
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India who was accused of stealing a sheep. 
He was brought before the judge, and 
another man who claimed the sheep 
was also present Both had witnesses to 
prove their claims; so that it was not easy 
for the judge to decide between them. 

But knowing the customs of shepherds, 
and the habits of sheep, the judge ordered 
the sheep to be brought into court, and 
sent one of the two men into another 
room, while he told the other to call the 
sheep, and see if it would come to him. 
But the poor animal, not knowing the 
“voice of a stranger,” would not go to 
him. In the mean time, the other man, 
who was in an adjoining room, growing 
impatient, and having a suspicion of what 
was going on, gaVe a kind of “cluck,” 
upon which the sheep bounded away to¬ 
wards him at once. 

This “cluck” was the way in which he 
had been used to call his sheep; and it 
was at once decided by the judge that he 
was the real owner. So he ordered the 
sheep, who would not hearken to the 
stranger s call, to be given to the shep¬ 
herd whose voice he knew. 

We are God’s sheep, and if we listen, 
we will hear him calling to us. Not in a 
voice coming to our outward ears; but in 
a still small voice, heard in our hearts. 
When something tells us to do wrong, 
that is, the voice of a stranger, and we 
should flee from it; but the voice that 
tells us to be kind, merciful, pure, obedi¬ 
ent, honest, forgiving and just, that is the 
voice of the Good Shepherd, and if we 
follow Him, he will lead us into green 
pastures, and beside still waters. 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


By Phoebe Cary . 


I F you’re told to do a thing, 

And mean to do it, really; 

Never let it be by halves; 

Do it fully, freely! 

Do not make a poor excuse, 

Waiting, weak, unsteady; 

All obedience worth the name, 

Must be prompt and ready. 

When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing; 

Do not say, “ I’ll come when I 
Have finished what I’m doing.” 

When ’tis said, "you've eat enough,” 
Don’t reply, “O, mother! 

Let me have just one cake more, 

I won’t ask another!” 

If you’re told to learn a task, 

And you should begin it; 

Do not tell your teacher; “yes, 

I’m coming in a minute 1” 

Something waits, and you should now 
Begin and go right through it; 
Don’t think, if put off a day, 

You’ll not mind to do it. 

Waste not moments, nor your words, 
In telling what you could do 
Some other time; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 

Don’t do right unwillingly, 

And stop to plan and measure; 

’Tis working with the heart and soul, 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
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ONE OF BABY’S TEACHERS, 


“ TT E’s the sweetest thing alive,” said Nelly, as 
XI she stooped over the cradle, and kissed her 
baby brother; “and I do love him so! What 
makes him so sweet, mamma?” 

“His purity and innocence. There is nothing 
in all this world so pure and innocent as a baby,” 
answered Nelly’s mother. 

“Wasn’t God very good to let us have him?” 
asked the child. 


“Oh yes, and how thankful we should / “lam thankful, mamma. Last night, 
be.” \ when I was saying my prayers, I said 
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‘Thank you, Lord, for baby,’ and I said ( that I speak of it,” answered Nelly’s 
it again this morning. Do you think he > mother. “But, as you are one of baby’s 

heard me?” s teachers, I must put you on your guard. 

“Yes, for he is everywhere, and hears > How did he learn to kiss his hand?” 
and sees everything.” “I kissed my hand to him ever so 

“Then he knows how much I love ? many times; and at last he could do it. 
baby.” ) And I taught him to squint up his eyes 

“ Yes; he knows all our thoughts and ( in such a funny way. See!” Nelly shut 
feelings.” > her eyes, and the baby, laughing and 

“All of our bad thoughts as well as our \ crowing, did the same, 
good ones?” ( “ See, Nelly dear, how fast he is begin- 

“ Yes, dear. He knows us better than \ ning to learn from you. You have taught 

we know ourselves.” him to kiss his hand, and squint up his 

“I don’t have any bad thoughts when j? eyes, and do ever so many cunning little 
I’m with baby,” said Nelly. “And if I < things. But don’t if you love him, and 
feel naughty, it’s all gone when he comes ( want the good Lord who sent him to us,— 
in. Oh, he’s so sweet! sweet! sweet I” S that we might help him to live a good 
And she bent over the cradle again, al- < life in this world, and become an angel in 
most smothering the baby with kisses. ) heaven—to leave him in our care, teach 
“And he’s so good and pure,” added < him by word, or look, or example, any- 
the mother. “Now, shall I tell you how ; thing, that is wrong. If he hears you 
we can best show our thankfulness to God ( speak angrily, or sees you do naughty 
for sending us the baby?” <; things, he will do the same; for the little 

Nelly looked up earnestly, and waited to > ones have eveiything to learn, and do just 
hear. < what they see us do. And so darling, if 

“We must do all we can to keep him ) baby does not keep his sweetness and in¬ 
sweet, and pure, and good. We must be < nocence while a baby, it will be our fault.” 
kind and gentle in all our ways with him. ) “I wish I could always be good,” said 
And as he grows older, we must be care- \ Nelly; “but I’m afraid there is something 
ful what we say or do, for we will be his < bad in me.” And a shadow came over 
teachers. What he hears us say, he will S her little face. 

say; and what he sees us do, he will do. ( “There is something bad in us all,” 
Just think, darling, of his getting angry ) Nelly’s mother replied. “But the Lord 
at the table, as you did this morning, and s knows about it a great deal better than we 
throwing his piece of bread on the floor.” .> do, and he is always trying to help us to 
“Don’t talk about that, mamma,” said S be good. Now, one of the ways in which 
Nelly, her face getting sober, and tears < he helps us, is to lead us to help others, 
coming into her eyes. > If we see that the bad in us hurts others, 

“It is not to make you feel badly, dear, < as well as ourselves—as the bad in you, if 
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you let it come out, would hurt baby— 
then if we will try to conquer this bad; and 
while trying, ask the Lord to help us, he 
will do so, and put good into our hearts 
in place of the bad.” 

“ Oh, mother, will he?” A light, like 
sunshine fell over Nelly’s face. 

“He will, darling!” 

“I’m so glad!” She spoke the words 
half to herself. Then taking baby’s hand, 
softer than any velvet, she laid it against 
her cheek, and murmured—“I’ll try to 
be good for your sake, sweetest!” 

After that, no mother could have asked 
for a better child than Nelly. “I am one 
of baby’s teachers,” she would often say 
to herself, when tempted to do wrong, 
and then, for baby’s sake, she would re¬ 
sist the wrong, often asking God to help 
her. And He did help her, as He helps 
every one who, earnestly trying to do 
right, prays to Him for strength; for He 
wants us to be good, that we may be 
happy, and live with him forever in hea¬ 
ven, and so the moment we try to do 
right, He, the All-Powerful, comes quickly 
to our aid. 

PET. 


By Lenhart . 


I T did seem strange that our Pet was 
always in a hurry, and could never find 
just what she wanted. But it was a fact, 
and a grievous one, too, for she was the 
dearest little girl in the world, and this 
was the worst fault one could find with 
her. Though to be sure it wore a long 


train, like a fine lady’s dress, and roughed 
up many little sticks and straws of faults, 
which would have lain quietly by, unno¬ 
ticed, had not the hurricane brought them 
out. 

Thus when Pet one day could not dis¬ 
cover the whereabouts of a certain bright 
orange she had received for school lunch¬ 
eon, I am sorry to say she lifted her little 
rosy palm to strike her younger brother, 
who appeared in her aggrieved eyes, to 
have the lost fruit. Fortunately she was 
stopped in season, to be shown that 
oranges are very apt to look alike;—and 
that while Rob’s was his own property, 
hers still graced the volume in which she 
had made it serve ten minutes before as a 
queer kind of book-mark. 

“Oh, Rob dear!” she cried, “lam so 
sorry; but I was in such a hurry, that I 
didn’t mind your orange was a little one.” 

Now this phrase, “I was in such a 
hurry,” was heard so often from Pet’s 
flute-like little voice, that it became quite 
a by-word with the whole household. It 
was the occasion of her receiving several 
provoking names, not half so pretty as 
“Pet,” from her college brothers. In¬ 
deed, I have known these malicious youth 
to style her in successive vacations— 
“Whirligig,” “Breezy,” and “Will o' 
the Wisp;” and one, even more unpar¬ 
donable in her eyes than the rest, dared, 
on one occasion of extra turmoil, to call 
her, ironically, Miss Turtle; a name which 
tickled his fancy so amazingly, that on his 
return, he directed a note in his father’s 
care, to “Miss Nan Turtle.” 

But it must be confessed, that Pet was 
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. a little unreasonable in expecting us all to } 
leave our various occupations, and fly to the ( 
four points of the compass, on her errands < 
of discovery. No sooner did she proclaim $ 
a missing article, than everybody was sup- ( 
posed to be enlisted in her corps of scouts. / 
With her brow knit into a frown of \ 
effort at recollection, her curls flying, and < 
her nervous little feet twinkling through i 
the house, we would hear the wondering l 
tones, smothered or clear, according as > 
the speaker’s head was in a closet or out, ( 
— “Where can my hat be? Mamma, ) 
dear,—Jane—please help me. 0! Sue, \ 
do look a little.” And then followed the ( 
inevitable “I am in such a hurry.” £ 
No matter what was going on; bread- ( 
making, piano-practicing, company in the £ 
parlor, all was the same to Pet, when she ( 
wanted help. Other earthly affairs were \ 
as nothing to these searches, which, after ( 
all, frequently resulted in disappointment, ( 
and putting things before orderly, into > 
high confusion. And the missing things < 
were constantly turning up in most ludi- \ 
crous places. By what mysterious agency < 
a pair of Pet’s boots once wandered with- / 
out feet, into the doctor’s office; or a S 
certain red scarf appeared, after much c 
lamentation, up in the garret, nobody £ 
ever learned. Pet had no idea. All she ( 
knew, was, that the stray lambs had ap- ; 
peared, and that was ample satisfaction > 
for her. j 

But when Pet grew a little older, she £ 
suddenly declared one day, that 6he had < 
spent enough of her life in hunting for $ 
things, and she would do so no more. < 
Then how we all rejoiced, that our preach- ) 


ing was at length to be heeded! Every¬ 
body was delighted at the prospect of a 
quiet life. Great was the fixing up in 
Pet’s premises, and many were the ap¬ 
propriations of baskets, drawers, etc., 
till it seemed as though each spool of cot¬ 
ton had a separate bag of its own, and one 
of the collegians slyly suggested the lining 
of Pet’s room with small shelves, each 
one of which should be labelled. But 
she went on bravely, and marked eveiy- 
thing of hers that she could, in staring 
letters—“Bose Gage.” 

“To prevent their getting mixed with 
anybody’s else,” she said. 

Certainly—but then “Who would mix 
them?” somebody asked. Our expecta¬ 
tions were great, but alas! how they dwin¬ 
dled. In proportion to the greatness of 
preparation, was the vastness of confusion 
that followed. After a few days of severe 
order all things were everywhere, and the 
various boxes and bags manifested a fa¬ 
miliar tendency to get lost Still the lit¬ 
tle maid renewed her efforts, each time 
gaining something. She clearly saw that 
a resolution surrendered, is worse than 
one which has only faltered. So she is 
still trying, and I firmly expect will come 
out in good time, a rational and orderly 
Pet. 

"\ LOVE YOU SO” 

A LITTLE head with golden hair, 

A little face so sweet and fair, 

A little hand with its dimpled grace, 

It wanders lovingly over my face. 

And a sweet voice whispers soft and low, 

“ I love you sister—I love you so!” 
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THE HERMIT AND THE TRAVELER. £ been ordered to bring back bis wife; but, 

- { as it was, the wicked lord of the castle, 

By T. S. Arthur S who had no pity in his heart, fell into a 

-- ( great passion, and lifting his sword tried 

T here was once a man who Ld a > to slay the poor man. Just at this mo- 
wicked life. He despised the poor, $ ment, his wife came into the apartment, 
oppressed the weak, and was cruel to all < leading her beautiful children, and seeing 
over whom he had power. As it hap- ) the sword in her husband’s upraised hand, 
pens almost always to such men, a great ( cried out in alarm, 
calamity befel him. No one can be selfish ; At sight of these his enemy’s most 
and cruel, without paying the penalty of s precious things, the fires of hatred and 
suffering. The evil we do, is sure, in some ( revenge burned up fiercely in the peasant’s 
way, to punish us in this world. God \ heart, and drawing a concealed weapon, 
permits this punishment, that we may < he killed them with thrusts given as 
repent. ^ quickly as lightning flashes. In the next 

Now, this man was great and powerful < moment he was gone, and the strong bad 
among his neighbors. He lived in a cas- ; man stood horror-stricken over his dead 
tie, and had armed soldiers to do his bid- s wife and children. All his wicked life 
ding; and as he was cruel and selfish, as < crowded back upon his memory. The 
well as powerful, he robbed the people ) warning words of a pious man—“ God’s 
who could not defend themselves, and if ( justice will find you out!”—scarcely no- 
any of them resisted, he burned their ; ticed when spoken, now rung in his ears 
dwellings, and laid waste their fields. $ in tones like thunder. His soul was 
He had a wife, and two children. His ( crushed under a weight of remorse and 
wife was so gentle and so beautiful, and £ sorrow. A great terror oppressed him. 
his children so good and lovely, that even < He seemed standing face to face with an 
this bad marf prized them above all his ) awful Power that he had scorned and de¬ 
possessions. fied. 

One day a man came to the castle, and > From that time men lost sight of him. 
asked to see him. His garments were \ His castle fell into ruins, and weeds and 
poor, like those worn by peasants who / briers covered all his neglected fields, 
tilled the soil; but his countenance was Many years afterwards, a traveler lost his 
fierce, and his eyes flashed with anger. < way in a great forest. While vainly seek- 
u Your soldiers have burned my house, > ing to find his way out, he came upon a 
and carried off my wife; and I am here < hermit, who lived in a rocky cave, by the 
to demand justice!” He spoke sternly. } mouth of which ran a clear stream of 
If this peasant had stooped and cringed \ water. He was dressed in poor garments j 
to his powerful neighbor, and asked jus- \ his beard was white, and hung down al- 
r.ice as a favor, the soldiers might have ) most to his waist; his face was thin, and 
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his eyes sunken. The traveler’s heart > ued the traveler, “by at once showing me 
was filled with pity at sight of so miser- ) the way out of this forest. I have much 
able a being. ) work to do for God among the children 

“Who are you? And what are you < } of men, and they suffer loss while I am 
doing here?” he asked. ) away.” 

“I have been a great sinner,” replied \ The hermit rose from the ground, slowly, 
the hermit. “I was a cruel oppressor; ) as strength came back to him; and silently 
a bold wrong-doer. I defied God, and he S led the traveler out of the forest, 
laid his hand heavily upon me. Then I ^ “Prayer, and fastings, and self-denials, 
fled away, from the sight of men, to this > are all vain,” said the traveler, as they 
wilderness, that I might repent, and pun- ^ stood still on the great high-road, “unless 
ish myself. My food has been herbs, in- ^ there be good deeds. Go back among 
stead of dainty meats; my drink water, s your fellow-men and do them good, if you 
instead of rich wines. I spend long £ desire God’s favor; you will never find it 
nights in prayer: I cut my body with > here.” 

stripes, until it is covered with wounds. ( After ten years’ absence, the lord of 
And though I have done all this for years, > the castle came back to its desolate walls, 
yet God still hides himself from me in ( His hair was white as wool; his form 
anger. My sins have been too great. He l wasted and bent; his countenance thin 
will not forgive! Oh, that I had never ) and sorrowful. Men stood aloof from 
been born!” \ him; for they remembered how wicked 

And the hermit groaned in anguish of > and cruel he had been. The weak trem- 
spirit l bled at his return, for they feared his op- 

“Wretched man!” said the traveler. ; pressions. 

“God hides himself from no one. It is \ Soon, the hearts of all began to turn 
you that have hidden yourself from God. ) toward the lord of the castle; for instead 
He dwells here with the happy birds, S of doing evil, as before, his hand was 
with the fragrant blossoms, and pure \ showing itself in good works. He kept 
running water—with all nature in her > no soldiers to guard his gates, and defend 
orderly work; but not with man, idly be- \ him from enemies, for now he had no 
moaning liimself. . If you wish to find > enemies. The poor were helped, the sick 
God, go where his poor, his suffering, and > cared for, and the vicious restrained. He 
needy ones are, and join Him in helping < was a father and a protector of the peo- 
them.” , ) pie. 


The hermit, covered his face with his < One day, as he sat looking from a win- 
hands and sank down upon the earth. > dow of his castle, at the peaceful country 
All strength went out of his limbs. He \ which lay all around him; peaceful, and 
was weak and helpless as a little child. < happy, because he was on the side of* 
“Begin a new and truer life,” contin- '> good instead of evil; he saw passing by 
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the traveler, who had been lost in the ; 
forest. And he sent his servant after ; 
him. When the two men stood face to < 
face, the traveler said, “Have we not met ! 
before?” And the lord of the castle an- \ 
swered, “ Yes, you came to me once with 1 
a message fro m God. ’ ’ ; 

Then the traveler knew him, and his « 
countenance was full of gladness; for, in \ 
place of the miserable, self-afflicting her- 1 
mit, he saw a peaceful old man, whose , 
life of good deeds had brought him so j 
near to God, that his face was almost 
like the face of an angel in its tranquil | 
sweetness. “God hears you now,” said 
the traveler. 

“He is very near. He fills my heart 
with his love. I am his servant,” an¬ 
swered the lord of the castle, bowing his 
head with a gentle reverence. 

“Ah yes,” said the traveler. “It is 
the faithful servant, who worships God in 
well-doing, that gets the blessing. Others 
never find it. ’ ’ 

Then they broke bread and prayed to¬ 
gether, and the traveler went on his way, 
rejoicing that the good seed sown by the 
way-side, had yielded so rich a harvest. 

A LITTLE THING. 

The skylark and the nightingale, 
Though small and light of wing, 

Yet warble sweeter in the grove 
Than all the birds that sing; 

And so a little maiden, 

Though a very little thing, 

Is sweeter than all other sweets, 

E’en flowers that blow in spring. 


JOHNNIE’S VISIT. 


By Ada M. Kennicott . 


V said sister Mary, when she caught 
him making houses and cattle, after his 
own, rude fashion, all over her neatly- 
drawn sketches,—so said mamma, when 
he brought her the contents of her work- 
box in his apron, spools and skeins of 
cotton, black, white, blue, green and red, 
all mixed up in “thuch a pretty thnarl,” 
—and even grave papa could only repeat 
it, when, after a great crash, Johnnie was 
found seated on the floor, amid the scat¬ 
tered contents of the study table, which 
he had upset by climbing oil the raised 
leaf, saying, with quiet wonder at the 
result of his experiment, “Thlam bang!” 

As for myself, remembering certain 
cherished picture-books, my greatest pride 
and pleasure, that his chubby fingers had 
tom into tatters; and various dolls, which, 
—beside washing all the roses from their 
cheeks, he had made blind by picking out 
their eyes with a pin, I did not see how 
they could call his tricks funny. To be 
sure I loved him—every curl on his rest¬ 
less head was dear to me; but then, I had 
a strong sense of justice, and I was sure 
the same things he did, would be called 
very naughty, were I, Jennie, to do 
them. 

Johnnie was a brave little fellow, too, 
and would slip the gate-latch, and walk 
proudly down to auntie’s on some small 
errand, or go to bed alone, without a 
thought of crying. A sad day it was for 
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him when we moved into the country, and ( white-ruffled may-weeds by the way-side, 
he was told that he could not go to aunt- ) and the birds in the oak-boughs, were not 
ie’s any more; that he must not even go < more happy and free than our pet. He 
outside the gate alone; and papa put a ) gathered his apron full of blossoms, and 
great, wooden pin above Johnnie’s reach ) tall, waving grass-sprays, as he went, to 
to fasten it. The roses in the yard had ( make a “posie” for his aunt; but alas! 
no charm for him then, not even the pro- ) though he looked all along for the little 
mise of being allowed to feed the downy, ( white house, with its low porch crimsoned 
wee ducks and chickens could coax him } over with climbing roses, he saw only great 
away from the gate, beside which he cried > fields with brown fences, 
himself to sleep. When mamma brought ? Still he kept on, though the hot sun- 
him thence, and laid him on his bed, it ) rays made his liead-ache terribly; till, at 
was with a sigh, which though a mystery < length he grew so warm and tired, that 
then, is quite plain to me now. She was > he had to sit down on the cool grass, in 
thinking how many another gate through ( the shade of a tree, and fan his poor, 
which he would long as wildly to pass, ) flushed face with his straw hat. Then he 
might be closed against him, in the com- $ began to feel sleepy, and after saying his 
ing years; and I am sure there was a •* u now I lay me,” and adding a little 
prayer in her heart, that however it might ) prayer of his own, “Please, dood Lord, 
be with him in this world, the gate of the < take care of Johnnie, and help him to go 
heavenly city might not be shut before > to hith auntieth,” lay down to sleep, 
her boy. < without a thought of fear. Surely the 

When Johnnie awoke, there was tea, ^ angels must have smiled upon him, and 
with bright, red strawberries; and after > kept away every harmful thing; yea, did 
that came games in the study, with stories < not He who said, “Of such is the king- 
from Mary; so hfe seemed to forget his } dom of heaven,” fold our stray lamb in 
trouble. But the matter was not to end < the arms of His protecting love ? 
here. ) So lay Johnnie, soft lashes close against 

One day, not long afterwards, papa S rosy cheeks, and bright rings of hair 
came in joyful haste, with a long letter, ) dropping over his moist forehead, when a 
filled with news from the old home; and > carriage came slowly down the quiet road, 
busy with pleasant chat about its contents, \ The lady seated in it, who seemed to no- 
we left Johnnie to himself for a time. > tice every pretty thing by the way, did 
How did he know that papa had forgot- < not overlook the little sleeper, 
ten to put the pin over the gate? No one / “Oh, Uncle Ben!” cried she, “do see 

can tell; but sure enough it is, that he ( the sweet baby! But how came it here? 
went straight out there, lifted the latch, ) Perhaps it lives near by, and has been let 
swung open the gate, and started “to go ;• out to play.” 

and thee auntie.” Ah! then the little l “He is a stranger,” was the reply. 
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“No one about here puts white aprons ; 
and muslin frocks on such children. We j 
must wake him up and see what he will ) 

„„„ u / 

say. ; 

So the good man roused him, and asked ( 
kindly, “What are you here all alone for, ) 
my little man?” ( 

“I’m doin to thee my auntie,” was the ) 
prompt reply. \ 

“Where does your auntie live?” asked ) 
Miss May. 

“Down there,” pointing to the road { 
before them. 

“Will you ride with us, and tell us < 
when we come to her house?” '( 

To be sure he would; and once seated > 
in Miss May’s lap, he prattled over his ( 

little round of pleasures, from “Matie’th \ 
IB 


’towieth,” to “doin to church ev’y Sun¬ 
day when the dreat bid bell rins.” 

No one along their way knew anything 
about him, so they took him home with 
them. 

“Where in this worlddid you find that 
child, and what are you going to do with 
it?” exclaimed good Mrs. White, as she 
met them at the door. 

“That last is just what I don’t know,” 
said Uncle Ben, slowly, “but I can an¬ 
swer the first question.” 

So they told all they knew of Johnnie’s 
story, while the kind-hearted woman held 
him in her arms, stroking his curls softly, 
and thinking, meanwhile, of a little 
mound that the grass had made green for 
many summers. Presently, she said, 
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“There’s a new family living at the Oaks, > me much the harder lesson. We hastened 
and I think when I passed there the other ( on with nimble feet, I inly vowing that 
day, I saw this child at play in the yard. £ if we ever found Johnnie, he should have 
We must take him home directly, for ( all my playthings, and spoil them as much 
they’ll be terribly worried about him. ( as he pleased. We inquired of every 
It’s a sad thing to lose a child, even for a < one we saw, hoping each time, and as 
few hours.” ) often disappointed, till, at last, a little 

Uncle Ben made no reply. His S girl.said she had seen such a boy going 
thoughts, too, seemed very far off; and ( down the road “a good while ago.” 
you would have said there were tears in / Eagerly we pressed on, despite the hot 
his eyes, if you could have seen them as < sun and our burning feet; but in vain, 
he glanced down the well-trodden path < there was no other trace of him, and we 
that led to a small flower-wreathed plat $ sat down at the foot of a hill we were too 
at the end of the orchard. < weary and breathless to climb, and cried 

- £ from fatigue and anxiety. The sun was 

We did not miss our pet for some time, ( getting low in the west; by and by the 
and even then supposed him at play with ) night would come. Could it be that our 
Edwin in the orchard. When, at length, pet must stay out all night alone! But 
Edwin came and knew nothing of him, ( what was that? A wagon coming briskly 
we were, indeed, alarmed. We searched £ down the hill, and a little boy,—was it? 
the house, the barn, the orchard, every < —yes, it was Johnnie’s merry face! We 
place we could think of, even the well ( ran to meet them, forgetting our weari- 
was not spared, though the curb was so ( ness, and that the people were strangers, 
high we felt sure he could not have <; and we, from the effects of heat and dust, 
climbed it. What had become of John- $ in the state described by mamma as 
nie? Ah! there was the gate open! He ( “frightful,”—forgetting everything but 
must have gone that way, but which road / the one, that Johnnie, our dear, provok- 
had he taken of the three, at the corners, < ing, roguish, funny Johnnie was found, 
and what might not have happened to < Oh! the joy of getting him home again! 
him? { —the laughing and crying, hugging. 

Papa chose one way, Edwin another, ( scolding and kissing! You may be sure 
Mary and I were left to search the little $ when we were all together once more, we 
by-road that turned off from the main ( did not forget to thank “ The Father 
track. Even in my anxiety, I was sorry ( above,” who “thought fit to give” our 
for mamma, who was too ill to go. The C dear one back to us, unharmed from his 
poet says we must < wanderings. 

“Learn to labor and to wait,-” > ^ next day, Johnnie, in his favorite 

< white frock and pink shoes, was taken to 
but of the two, waiting always seemed to / town “to thee auntie,” for papa said he 
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should not lose the visit he had tried so 
hard to make. 

So, after all, his little prayer by the 
road-side was answered, though not quite 
as he expected; and so, we may be sure, 
God will answer all our earnest, trustful 
prayers, in the way, and at the time that 
lie sees best for us. 

GRACIE’S BOOK. 


By Mrs. M. O. Johnson. 


“PIRACE, dear, will you bring mother 

\JT a flat iron?” said Mrs. Lambert, to 
her little girl 

Grace sprang up from the floor, where 
she had been building a block-house, and 
went into the kitchen. When she re¬ 
turned, a minute after, a pile of glazed 
sheets of paper, and some manuscripts 
lay on the table. Grace was surprised, 
for she had supposed her mother meant 
to press some sewing, and none was in 
sight 

“What are you going to do, mother?” 
she asked. 

“Something to help father,” Mrs. 
Lambert answered quietly, as she took the 
iron, and placed it on its stand. “You’ll 
see presently.” 

She laid a half-sheet of glazed paper 
over a page of manuscript, and passed 
the flat iron lightly over it. 

‘ ‘ This is heated just enough, ’ ’ she said, 
as she put down the iron, and held up 
the glazed sheet To Grade’s surprise 
and pleasure, it bore an exact impression 
of the written page. 


“Oh! mother, how nice! Is that all 
you have to do to it? Where did you 
learn it? May I try? 

“Patience, Grade, a few minutes,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Lambert, gently, as she con¬ 
tinued her copying. “You may try by- 
and-by.” 

Grace did wait very quietly after this, 
till her mother had finished copying, and 
said to her, 

“Now, dear, carry these sermons to 
father’s study, and if he is not using the 
brown inkstand, ask him to lend it to 
you.” 

Grace soon returned with the inkstand, 
and her father’s thanks for the copying, 
which he said was very nicely done. 

“Well, put the iron on the stove, to 
keep hot,” said Mrs. Lambert, “and I 
will copy the little poem we liked so much 
in the book Carrie lent you, if baby sleeps 
long enough. Then you can take a copy 
in the way I showed you just now, and 
keep it.” 

“Oh! thank you, mother,” said Grace, 
in a tone of great pleasure, as she started 
for the kitchen. 

“Why did you say the brown inkstand, 
mother?” she asked, when she returned. 
“Father was reading, and you could have 
had either.” 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Lambert, “to 
copy writing in this way, a little sugar 
must be mixed with the ink. This is 
kept purposely for what we are likely to 
want copied. The other inkstand contains 
only ink.” 

“What an easy way it is!” said Grace. 

“Yes; it saves a great deal of time,” 
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Mrs. Lambert replied. “You asked where £ at the judgment? They are the record 
I learned it. I found the rule in our C thus made; the internal life thus formed. 

t 

very useful Home Magazine. But you \ You have been obedient and truthful, 
must be quiet now, while Lam writing.” > kind and helpful, to day; and your nea- 
Baby’s nap lasted rather longer than < venly Father and the holy angels read the 
usual; the poem was finished, and Grace S record in your soul with joy. But sup- 
made her copy. < pose there were blots of deception, 

“I am going to show it to father by- ') scratches of temper, crooked lines of dis* 
and-by,” she said, “and perhaps he'll l obedience and perversity,—what then? 
let me copy his sermons sometimes. I < A pitying Saviour, and loving angels, 
should like to do something to help him; ( would look upon it with sorrow. Not one 
he gets so hurried and tired, and you are < of us can bring a perfect record of any 
so busy, too.” ^ day, but if in the main the writing be 

Her mother kissed her, and then < clean and fair, (I mean if our purpose and 
said, ) effort be to keep the commandments), 

“Do you know, darling, you are every ) Christ’s love passes by our errors, and we 
day writing a book that is all copied as ) thank Him, that His hand has guided and 
you go along?” > strengthened ours. For all the power to 

Grade looked rather puzzled. But, ( live aright, all the truth and good we 
“ Ma ma-ma-ma-goo-goo, ” came from the ; have, come from Him alone. It is when 


cradle, and mamma must take baby up, 
and Gracie bring his milk from the kitchen. 
When the young gentleman was engaged, 
to his perfect satisfaction, in the disposal 
of his lunch, Gracie said, as she came to 
her mother’s side, 

“Please tell me, mamma, just what you 
mean.” 

“This, darling,” Mrs. Lambert replied. 


( we will not receive His truth to guide us. 
? His love to help and strengthen us, His 
S power to overcome temptation, that we 
( write a dark and fearful page.” 

) “Well, Emily,” said Mr. Lambert, as 
l he came in from his study, and took baby, 
? gleeful and crowing, in his arms, “I think 
\ you have made, to say the least, as good 
^ a sermon as I, to-day.” 


“We all write our daily lives. Every act ) “It wasn’t as long as yours, father,” 
and word, every cherished thought and } said Grace. 

feeling, re-write themselves upon the soul. ) “Not quite, pet; but I suppose you 
Every voluntary act, whether good or < like it all the better for that.” 
bad, strengthens and roots the disposition S 
to do it; and thus character is formed. ^ 

Character, or the life of the soul, is the ( Trees that blossom, and little lambs 
record thus made—the copy of every day. £ that skip about, if you could, you would 
Do you remember the passage in Revela- ( say how good God is; but you are dumb, 
tion, about the books that were opened > and we will say it for you. 
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DECEIVING MAMMA. 


By Rosella. 


mHE grass has grown green, 

Blossomed and faded our faces be¬ 
tween,” 

Sings a child-voice across the room; and I 
close my eyes and bless Florence Percy 
for the beautiful and exalted inspiration, 
that has through her given to the world 
one of its sweetest songs. 

But while I listen to the poet’s creation, 
one of the saddest things in my little girl- 
life comes up before me. 

It makes me remember one summer 
day, long ago, when my mother went to 
the village store, half a mile distant, and 
left me to take care of the baby, asleep 
in the cradle. 

She told me not to let him waken, but 
to be a real little lady, and keep house 
while she was gone. 

I promised her I would, and sat down 
with my First Reader, and read and rocked, 
what seemed to me a long, long, time. 
Then I let the cradle stop rocking very 
gradually, and went out and looked 
down the road for my mother; looked 
away past the old oak, and the hazel 
-thicket, and the grave-yard, but she 
was not in sight. I felt lonesome, and 
thought she was not treating me very 
well, to go away so long, and leave 
me to bear such a great responsibility. 
To make the time pass as agreeable as 
possible, I took my chair and placed it 
on a large one, and then laid a board 
across the arms of the little chair, and 


( climbed up so I could reach the top shelf 
) of the cupboard. It surely did, revive 
< me to smell the camphor, and taste the 
) peppermint essence, and put a little on 
s my forehead to keep off headache, and 
\ some on my hair to make it grow, and a 
£ little on my new pink apron, to remind 
\ me of the woods, and the brooks, and 
> sedgy places, where the green pepper- 
( mint grew so rankly. 

) Then I fumbled around among the tea- 
) ware, and found the baby’s little glass 
) pitcher—the tiniest little pitcher that ever 
S a baby did have, and I took it out to the 
( spring, slyly on tip-toe, and drank from 
) it many times, thinking water never tasted 
l so good as when drank from a baby’s 

I pitcher of pure clear glass. 

Still my mother did not come in sight, 
—and weary of keeping house, I opened 
her band-box, and tried on her new bon¬ 
net, and lace veil, and fine frilled Sunday 
cap, and thought, when I grew to be a 
woman, I should create as great a sensa¬ 
tion among the ; young men, as did Cin- 
£ derella at the ball. I stood before the 
< glass on a chair, and admired myself, and 
$ bowed, and smirked, and smiled, and called 
< myself Mrs. Jones, of Jonesborough. 

/ Weary of this pantomime, I took up 
) my burden of house-keeping again, and 
< rocked the cradle, and read about James 
and Jane Bruce, and their five white 
mice, with pink eyes; then admired the 
$ picture of the old lady spinning worsted, 
< and the two young ladies in low-necked 
) dresses, watching her; and the* I did 
) wish I could take a walk in the wild wood, 
( and get bewildered and lost, and come to 
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a cottage in which would be a motherly ( 
old lady spinning worsted, who would 
love me at first sight, and tell me confi¬ 
dential stories of how her heart was 
broken through the cruelty of an unkind 
father, or a cruel lover. 

While I was leaning out of the window, 
listening to the droning humble bees, as 
they went diving down into the pink 
hearts of the holly-hocks, and watching 
the summery shadows stealing slowly over 
the waving wheat fields, I saw a man 
coming down the hill briskly on horse¬ 
back. 

Then the wicked and mischievous idea 
came into my head to pretend that I was 
an idiot. No sooner thought of than 
acted upon. Quick as a flash I twisted 
my dress awry, with the gathers all be¬ 
hind, tumbled my hair up on my head, 
and straight down over my forehead— 
rolled up one sleeve—turned one foot 
sideways—tucked the blue of my eyes all 
out of sight, made my mouth to go nearly 
around my head, and stationed my hid¬ 
eous self in the door, with one shoulder 
up, and one down,—and stood there with 
a see-sawing motion, and a strange jabber 
of odd sounds. 

The man caught sight of the idiot in 
the door, as soon as he came round the 
corner of the orchard, and watched her 
keenly as he rode slowly past. The idiot 
was delighted. No young actress making 
her debut, even though greeted with a 
shower of applause, was ever prouder. 
After he had passed the house a little 
distance, I looked out and saw my mother 
coming. While I was watching her, she l 


met the horseman, and strange! so strange 
that I rubbed my eyes and looked again; 
he sprang from his horse, and with great 
joy they embraced each other. He put 
the brown hair back from her forehead, 
and looked into her face, and kissed her 
) many times. I almost fell to the floor in 
\ mortification; and flying here and there, 

$ I washed myself, brushed my hair, and 
\ was the demure little house-keeper again, 

( before my mother got home. She had 
S been crying for joy. The stranger was a 
c very dear cousin of hers,—her childhood’s 
) associate and playmate. They had not 

< met for many years,—he was an editor in 
) the state of Louisiana—was returning in 

great haste, else he had tarried with us a 
) few days. 

) “The dear boy,” my mother said, “he 

< is the dearest cousin I have,—I was so 
£ pleased to meet him, and sorry he could 
( not have staid with us awhile. He asked 
) me about my children, and when I told 
S him, he said he thought he had seen my 
} oldest daughter standing in the door. 

) Oh I am so glad that you was drest up 
\ clean, and that I put your best bib apron 
) on you this morning, and your hair was 
\ brushed back so neatly! I just feel real 
\ proud of my little daughter!” 

S Oh these words were like coals of fire!, 
( I wriggled about in my chair, and began 
; to cry. 

( My mother said, “Did you want to see 
/ dear cousin John, too?—well, it is too 
\ bad.” I said “yes,” and that it Was 
( lonesome while she was gone. 

Then while she soothed me gently, I 
said to myself, I must tell poor mamma 
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all about it; but was ashamed, and put it 
off for days, and months, and months, 
feeling troubled all the time with the 
sense of guilt. 

But one soft summer night a hand was 
laid tenderly on my shoulder, and the 
words were whispered: “Rosella, your 
m;ther is dead.” In the full flush of 
rosy womanhood, she had passed suddenly 
and silently away from us forever, and 
now I can never tell her of the deception 
£ had practiced,—the lie I had acted. 

And this is why the sweet song of 
Florence Percy’s comes to me so sadly, 
even after these long years have flown 
away and the silent memories of child¬ 
hood are like unto a dream. 

MUD LARKS. 


By Olive Thorne . 


W HAT a funny name that is, little 
folks. You’d think it was the name 
of a bird, wouldn’t you?—but it is far 
enough from that,—in fact, it is the name 
of some of the most miserable little boys 
I ever saw. 

They are called mud larks, because 
they wade in the mud, and get their 
living by picking up any stray nails, bits 
of rope, pieces of coal, or any such thing 
they can find. 

You must know, that in London, where 
these poor fellows live, the river has a 
tide, like the ocean. That is, at some 
hours of the day the water is high, and at 
other hours it is very low. Well, when 


it is low, these little fellows roll up their 
ragged trowsers,—unless they are worn 
off above the knee, as they often are,— 
and wade out into the soft mud, searching 
for things. They carry baskets, or any¬ 
thing they have, to hold their treasures, 
and what they find they sell, and thus 
earn money to buy food. 

Two or three years ago, a kind gentle¬ 
man picked up one of these boys in the 
street, and took him home to talk to 
him. He was only ten years old, yet, he 
supported, by his work, his old mother. 

How much do you suppose he could 
earn by working hard every day? Dear 
children, he could never earn over twelve 
cents. Think of two people living,—in 
winter—on twelve cents a day! And 
many times he did not earn so much: 
often not over two cents. 

The poor boy had not enough rags to 
cover him, and said he never had a pair 
of shoes. 

He said that when he had been nearly 
dead with cold and hunger, some of the 
bigger mud larks told him to steal some¬ 
thing, and then he would be taken to jail, 
and in jail they were warm, and had 
enough to eat. Many of the poor, half- 
frozen wretches did so. But he answered, 
that his mother had taught him better, 
and he would never do that if he starved 
to death. 

Alas! what a life must that be, when 
the fare of a jail is luxury! 

Little children, when you think you 
have a hard life, just remember the poor 
little mud larks. No doubt there are 
hundreds of them in London, this very 
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winter, shivering in the cold, half-starved 
and more than half-naked. 

But the boy I was telling about is no 
longer a mud lark. The gentleman got 
him a place to work in a printing-office. 
He has worked there two years, and is 
getting nice wages, and has saved enough 
to help his mother to open a little shop. 

And he is only twelve years old! 

How many of my readers at twelve 
years old, could earn their own living, 
not to speak of supporting a mother? 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ LOVE FOR HIS 
MOTHER. 


“Yes, sir, all that is good in me, 1 owe 
to my mother. ’ ’ 

Is not this incident veiy touching and 
beautiful ? 

“BRIGHTENING ALL IT CAN.” 


T HE mother of John Quincy Adams 
said, in a letter to him, written when 
he was only twelve years old,—“ I would 
rather see you laid in your grave, than 
grow up a profane and graceless boy. ’ ’ 
Not long before the death of Mr. 
Adams, a gentleman said to him, “I 
have found out who made you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Adams. 

The gentleman replied:—“I have been 
reading the published letters of your 
mother.” 

If, this gentleman relates, I had spoken 
that dear name to some little boy who 
had been for weeks away from his mother, 
his eyes could not have flashed more 
brightly, nor his face glowed more quickly, 
than did the eyes and face of that vene¬ 
rable old man, when I pronounced the 
name of his mother. He stood up in 
his peculiar manner, and emphatically 
said: 


F ROM the Child at Home, we take this 
pleasant incident. 

The day had been dark and gloomy, 
when suddenly, toward night, the clouds 
broke, and the sun’s rays came through, 
pouring a flood of golden light over the 
whole country. A sweet voice at the 
window called out, 

“Look! oh, look, papa! the sun is 
brightening all it can.” 

‘ ‘ Brightening all it can ? So it is, ’ ’ an¬ 
swered papa; “and you can be like the 
sun, if you will.” 

“How, papa? Tell me how.” 

“By smiling on us all day; and never 
letting any tearful rain fall from the blue 
of your eyes. Only be happy and good; 
that is all.” 

On the next day, the music of the 
child’s voice filled our ears from sunrise 
to dark. Her little heart seemed full of 
light and love; and when asked why she 
was so happy, she answered, 

“Why! don’t you see, papa, I’m the 
sun? I’m brightening all I can!’’ 

“And filling the house with sunshine 
and joy,” said papa, as he kissed his little 
darling. 

You may sleep, for God never sleeps. 
You may close your eyes in safety, for 
His eyes are always open. 
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WILLIE AND BOUNCE. 


By Ina Hervey . 


r j 0 firm, fast friends were Willie 
Monroe and his little dog Bounce. 
Theirs was clearly a case of love at first 
sight, for from the birthday morning, 

when papa placed the cord in his hand, 
17 


) one end of which was fastened to Bounce’s 
s pretty brass collar, Willie could not think 
< of a walk without his little favorite. Cake 
) and play were equally shared between 
( them. Bounce showed his affection in 
) every way possible, especially by trying 
\ everything that Willie made him under- 
) stand he wanted him to do. Willie 

' taught him a great many cunning tricks, 

12V 
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and used often to boast that Bounce could 
do almost anything but talk. 

There came a time, however, when he 
really told Willie’s papa something, 
though he could not talk, and when Wil¬ 
lie would have died and no one known 
exactly when or how if it had not been 
for Bounce. It was on a bright summer 
afternoon. They had strolled down to the 
river, which was about two squares off 
from his father’s store, and Willie had 
been amusing himself by throwing little 
stones into the water, and watching the 
ripples as they made one circle after an¬ 
other. The first one was not much bigger 
than the stone, but each one grew larger 
until they were all lost in the still water 
beyond. Willie was never tired of look¬ 
ing at them, and of wondering how one 
little stone could make so many and so 
much bigger circles. 

This afternoon there were some logs 
lying in close to the shore. Willie’s arm 
was not strong enough to throw the stones 
as far as he wished, so he jumped off the 
landing on to the piece of a bridge, as he 
called it, stepping at first very carefully, 
but as the logs seemed solid and nice, he 
soon ran over them just as he did on 
shore. At last the sun began to throw 
long shadows, and Willie knew it was 
time to think about going home. 

“Just one more, Master Bounce, and 
then we must go. Watch now, for I shall 
send this clear into the middle of the 
river, I guess.” 

Bounce had been lazily stretched out 
on the grass for the last half hour, watch¬ 
ing the flies which buzzed around his 


nose, and snapping up any unlucky one 
that came too near. He started up now, 
and looked veiy wise, tvith his bright 
black eyes in the direction his young mas¬ 
ter pointed. Willie drew back and sent 
the stone with all his might. He never 
knew how far it went, for just as it left 
his hand the log on which he was stand¬ 
ing turned and he fell into the water. 
He was very much frightened, for he did 
not know how to swim, and there was no 
one near to hear though he called as 
loudly as he could for help. 

Poor little Bounce gave a great yelp of 
distress. If he had been a fine big New¬ 
foundland now, he could have jumped 
off and brought his master out; but he 
was dreadfully afraid of water, and too 
little to lift him. He ran up and down 
the landing two or three times, barking, 
and looking first at Willie and then 
around, as if he hoped some one would 
come, and then suddenly started as hard 
as he could run up the street to the store. 
When he got there the door was shut, 
but he scratched against it and barked 
and jumped, until some one came and 
opened it. Then he rushed in, caught 
hold of Mr. Monroe’s pantaloons, and 
then ran towards the door, then back 
again, catching at his clothes, barking, 
and in such a state of excitement that 
Mr. Monroe began 15 be afraid he was 
going mad. Strangely enough, he did 
not happen to think of his little boy, who 
was seldom far away when Bounce was 
out. 

A friend, who happened in the store, 
said to him, “Something must be the 
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matter; I would put on my hat and go with 
the dog.” 

Bounce answered this with a short bark 
of satisfaction, as much as to say, u That’s 
it, sir, that’s it,” and ran again to the 
door. 

Seeing Mr. Monroe take his hat, he 
now turned towards the river, only look¬ 
ing behind to see that he was followed. 
Willie’s papa did not need any more 
coaxing. He had thought of his little 
boy, and suspected at once the whole 
truth. He only feared that he had un¬ 
derstood the warning too late. As he 
neared the river and saw Willie’s gay cap 
floating on the water, his heart sank 
within him, he was so sure he should 
never see his little boy alive again. But 
just as he reached the landing, he saw a 
small arm thrown up, and springing in, 
he caught Willie just as he was going 
down for the last time, and quickly bore 
him to the shore. 

But oh! how changed he looked. His 
long curls were matted and dripping; the 
blue eyes were open, but there was no 
light in them, and no color in the cheeks. 
Papa and all those who had gathered 
around, were afraid he was really dead. 
Poor little Bounce looked the picture of 
despair as he sat by, as near as he could 
get, and watched the anxious faces of 
those who were working with a will to 
restore his master. 

At last they were rewarded. Willie 
breathed again, and then you should have 
seen Bounce. He barked and jumped, 
and seemed to be in as great excitement 
as when he was afraid he would lose his 


{ master in the water. Mr. Monroe and 
) his friend now told of Bounce’s share in 
( the rescue, and he looked as happy as if 
^ he fully understood all the praises lavished 
{ upon him. 

< “I will give you fifty dollars for that 
$ dog,” said a gentleman, after hearing the 
c story. 

; u No, sir,” answered Mr. Monroe,* 
l “money will not buy him. I would not 
^ sell him for his weight in gold.” 

I “Sell him, indeed!” said Willie’s 

mamma, when she had heard of this 
offer. “Sell him, why I would ’most as 
soon think of selling Willie!” 

Willie soon got well again, and he and 
Bounce enjoyed many pleasant romps to¬ 
gether. He used often to tell of his 
dog’s sagacity in helping him out of the 
water, and said he was sure it must have 
been because he loved him so much that 
he was so smart. 

And who can tell that it was not so? 
If true, Bounce is not the only one 
who has had his wits sharpened by his 
love. 

I A GOOD LAND. 

) fTlHERE is a land where the roses are 
) X without thorns, where the flowers are 
) not mixed with brambles. In that land 
) there is eternal spring, and light without 
l any cloud. The tree of life groweth in 
; the midst thereof; rivers of pleasure are 
( there, and flowers that never fade. Ihis 
? country is Heaven; it is the country of 
^ those who are good, and nothing that is 
C wicked can enter there. 
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NELLIE’S PRAYER. 


By C. A. W . 


O NE sweet morning, little Nellie, 
Springing from her trundle-bed, 
Bounded to the vine-wreathed window, 

And put out her sunny head. 

It was in the joyous spring-time, 

When the sky was soft and fair, 

And the blue-bird and the robin 
Warbled sweetly everywhere. 

In the field the lambs were playing, 

Where the babbling brook ran clear; 

To and fro, in leafy tree-tops 
Squirrels’ frisked without a fear. 

In her ear her baby brother 
Baby-wonders tried to speak, 

And the kiss of a fond mother 
Rested on her dimpled cheek. 

Zephyrs, from the fragrant lilacs, 

Fanned her little rosy face, 

And the heart’s-ease, gemmed with dew- 
drops, 

Smiled at her with gentle grace. 

Gliding back with fairy footsteps, 

Nellie, dropping on her knees, 

Softly prayed, “ Dear God, I love you 1 
Make it always happy, please!” 

Always speak gently and reverently 
of your mother; always act toward her 
kindly and tenderly; and in after years, 
your memor j of her whose love and care 
were the blessing of your infancy and 
childhood, will be very sweet. 


i THE VIOLET AND THE OAK. 

/ 

\ _ 

( By Ada M. Kennicott . 


“ Long as there are violets 

They will have a place in story.” 

( Wordsworth. 

“TTARKl what was that?” whispered 
XI one of the leaves of an oak to an¬ 
ti other above it; “a drop of rain?” 

< “No,” replied the topmost leaf, “a 
£ dew-drop that I threw down, thinking 

< you might be glad of it, after our long, 
) thirsty day.” 

< “Only an insignificant drop of dew,” 
^ sneered the lower leaf; “the idea of send- 

< ing such a thing, after six weeks of 
( drought, when one is fairly shriveled with 
J; heat;” and it tossed the liquid “mite” 
( to another leaf below it. 

“If it were only a drop of rain, the 

< herald of a coming shower,” sighed the 
\ new recipient; “but it’s too small to 
S amount to anything.” So the drop went 

< to a still lower leaf. 

£ The latter shook its green tip contemp- 

< tuously. “Do you mean to insult me,” 
) it cried, angrily, “by sending me such an 
{ atom, when you know I am burning up 
\ with thirst?” 

S The dew-drop had grown timid now, 

< and made haste to roll off, avoiding the 
£ leaves, and so falling upon the rough, 

(‘ brown bough. The bough felt a thrill of 
\ delight at the cool, fresh touch, and mur- 
S mured quickly to the tree: “A dew-drop. 

( What shall I do with it?” 

> ‘ ‘ Give it to the violet that grows below, 

< among the moss. She needs it more than 
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we, and she is so small it will make her ) a circlet of gems that gathered up the 
drink enough for the night.” C gleams of the fire-fly torch she carried, 

The bough could not help an amused '} like diamonds, 
whisper and swing at this, and down went > “Fair stranger,” said the violet, all in 
the dew-drop, straight to the blue-eyed ( a tremble of surprise and delight, “who 
violet that nestled at the foot of the oak ) is it that thus deigns to honor the abode 
and lifted its gaze lovingly to his gnarled < of so humble a flower as myself?” 
brown face, as she never would have done ) “I am a fairy,” was the reply, “and 
to that of the bright, beautiful sun. ( sent the dew-drop you received so kindly 
The bough guessed their secret It ( last eve. I love to help the thankful- 
had noticed that, ever since those tiny ( hearted, and will bring you a drop of dew 
leaves had peeped up, in the spring, the < every night while the drought lasts. If 
tree had been more tender of the moss ) the oak had kept my gift he should have 
that grew at his roots and the birds that < had one for every leaf.” 
built among his branches; yea, that he > “He gave it to me,” said the violet, 
had even answered the zephyrs more < timidly, “because he was sorry for me. 
gently, so it felt that love must have soft- ^ Only a few of the leaves scorned it.” 
ened the heart of the great, rough bark. S “Ah, that is it,” said the fairy, smil- 
As for the violet, it was plain she had c ing a roguish, knowing smile; “then he 
never a thought that any other tree could ; shall have some for all the leaves but 
be taller, or broader, or handsomer than l those. Adieu, sweet friend. Expect me 
the oak, for she always kept her small £ every night; only the one before the rain 
face turned toward him from dawn till S falls I shall not come.” 
twilight; and, though the bough was too ) So she floated away with a laugh that 
faithful to tell of them, it had often heard ) sounded like the bubbling of a brook and 
gentle whispers all through the night- ^ made all the thirsty leaves stir in their 
lime. I sleep with dreams that the rain was com- 

Now, the violet clasped her wee visitor ) ing. 
closely, for was it not sent by the oak? ( Next morning the green robe of the 
So she held it tenderly, and, soothed by £ oak was all silvered over with dew-drops, 
the grateful coolness its presence brought, c among which the sunbeams played hide 
went to sleep. > and seek, tangling their yellow footprints 

In the night she was awakened by a l through the crystal and emerald, till one 
tinkling murmur, such as falling water ( might have fancied the sky had showered 
makes, and her blue, sleep-blurred eyes £ down jewels all night long, while he shook 
beheld standing beside her, such a tiny, ( his boughs with a joyous rustle, as he 
tiny being, clothed all in robes of woven > bent to whisper to his favorite: “You 
crystal, fine-spun and delicate as spring ( have won this good gift for me.” 
frost-work, while round her forehead was > The days passed on, burning the earth 
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as they went with their hot brazen feet, 
the trees and fields grew dry and parched, 
and the scornful leaves longed for even so 
much as a drop of dew to keep them 
alive, for the fairy brought only to the 
others, till they could bear it no longer, 
but perished of thirst and heat. Men 
watched the sky anxiously, and children 
ran shouting to their mothers if so much 
as a white speck of cloud showed itself. 
Sometimes the clouds would grow larger 
and larger, and others come to keep them 
company, and they would spread their 
fleecy wings over the fields to shield 
them from the sun, till people thought 
it must surely rain; then, at last, they 
would sail away without letting one drop 
fall. 

But the violet had her nightly visitor, 
and often the fairy would stop to smooth 
her velvety petals and tell her strange, 
wild stories, sometimes sad ones too, for 
the kind creature saw how much rain was 
needed and she and her sisters, the 
zephyrs, often spent the whole night car¬ 
rying about the little moisture they could 
gather. 

“Do you know,” said she, one night, 
“I am so sorry for that pale, poor boy 
that lives down here under the hill? 
Every day he brings water a long way 
from the brook, to pour on his small gar¬ 
den, though I can see it wearies him 
sadly, and he looks so troubled. I wish 
the rain would come!” 

“So do I,” sighed the violet, thinking 
of her friend, the oak. 

“So do I,” groaned the oak, who had 
been listening attentively. 


) “What’s the matter, friend?” asked a 
( pine, just waked by the talking. 

$ ‘ ‘ Nothing, ’ ’ was the reply, 4 ‘ only I was 

$ wishing the rain would come.” 

> “No hope of that,” said a beech; 
< “there is no such good luck for us.” 

) “You should be ashamed to speak so! ” 
^ exclaimed the elm. “We have always 
C been cared for; we have had sun— 

‘ ‘ Plenty of that just now, ’ ’ interi upted 
the locust. 

“Sun and dew,” resumed the elm, 
“and gentle showers ever since we could 
remember, yet you forget all our blessings 
and murmur at the least privation.” 

“Blessings, indeed!” grumbled the 
beech. “Haven’t we had to contend 
. against the winters every year? Great, 
\ rough fellows that come rushing down 
( here from their caves up north, where, 

I goodness knows, J. wish they would stay! 
all snow and ice, and royster about, till, 
between wind and frost, we have not a 
leaf left us; and then, if we venture to 
put out new ones in the spring, along 
comes a drought like this, and burns them 
( up. I am sure I’m quite discouraged.” 

< “Should think you would be!” spoke 
S up a pert young hickory; “it’s enough 
l to discourage anybody to be so ungrate- 
$ ful! For my part, I am willing to wait 
\ for the rain without finding fault r though 
( I think I am as thirsty as any of you, 
$ with all these great leaves to support.” 

( “Impertinent!” muttered the beech, 
$ with an angry shake of his boughs. 

I “Oh, dear me, what a fuss among the 
( trees! ’ ’ yawned a drowsy little butter-cup; 
{ “I should think they might let us sleep 
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o’nights, particularly now, when it’s all < body, I am sure, but that love-sick 
the comfort we can take! What is it all > oak!” 

about, I wonder?” > The trees shook again, this time with 

“Only the rain, as usual,” answered ( merriment, and then grew still, waiting to 
the dandelion; “do let’s be quiet.” } see the sun rise. 

Meanwhile the little boy, who had been < But, by and by, the pimpernel put on 
so unwittingly, the cause of the disturb- ) her green cloak,, drawing it so closely 
ance, was fast asleep in his chamber. At < about her that not a fold of her purple 
early eve, he had, with clasped hands, robe, nor a gleam of its golden embroid* 
prayed for rain, then fallen asleep in sim- \ ery was to be seen, 
pie faith that ere long it would come. { At this the trees began to whisper tc- 
Many similar prayers went up that night, > gether. 

from churches, households and closets, ( “Perhaps the oak wasn’t so silly, after 
but few, I fear, with his patient trustful- > all,” said the pine. “I never knew her 

ness. Yet he wanted the rain quite as \ to be wrong, and, if you observe, the 

much as the farmer who grumbled over > star-wort and milk-weed have not a petal 
his scorching acres, for he was poor aud > in sight.” 

had looked to his garden to bring him < “Just as if they knew any more about 
many comforts. > the matter than we,” said the beech, 

Another day, so hot and still not a < “ when it is plain they have not so good a 
leaf stirred, the very zephyrs lay asleep. > view of the sky. How can you believe 
That night the fairy came not, so, just ) in such whims?” 

before dawn, the violet whispered to the ( Nevertheless, toward noon, a light 
oak: > breeze hurrying by, whispered, “Rain!” 

“She has not come; there will be rain l Another followed soon after with wings 
to-day.” S quite wet and chilly. Clouds began to 

Every leaf on the tree shook, with < gather, at first looking like faint, far-off 
gladness it must have been, for there was ) mist-wreaths, then coming out more 
no breeze, and he murmured to the pine: > boldly, till the whole sky was afloat with 
“ Rain to-day. ” ( their white sails, which were quickly 

The pine repeated to the hickory: ) dashed with gray, then blackened with 

“Rain to-day;” and so the glad news i drifting rain. The trees knew by the 
spread, till the trees all rustled so joyfully ) quick rushing of the winds and the sud- 
that the breezes awoke and flew merrily J den darkening of the air, that the storm 
about among the blossoms. { would be a fearful one. The pines took 

“Rain, indeed!’’ sneered the beech; > up their chant, which alwaj T s makes us 
“who so silly as to cry ‘rain’ when it is } sad though we cannot tell what they say, 
clear starlight, not a cloud in the sky ^ the poplars shivered, and the beech had 
nor a drop of moisture in the air? No- ( its word of complaint. 
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“As well die of thirst,” it muttered, 
“as be burned by lightning, or broken by 
wind.” 

41 Patience, friend! ’ ’ sighed the willow; 
“be calm, and bend to the storm, and it 
will not harm you.” 

“Very well for you, poor, spiritless 
thing, who have practised stooping all 
your life, but how am I to bend without 
breaking, I should like to know?” 

“You should have thought of that be¬ 
fore, if you’re not strong enough to do 
without it,” said the saucy hickory. 

“Hush!” cried the pine; “this is no 
time for jangling. See! the storm is upon 
us!” 

And so it was; and they all had enough 
to do in taking care of themselves, only 
the oak found time to say to the violet, 
“Do not fear, I will shelter you.” 

So they met the storm together, and 
when it was over and all things rejoiced 
in new light and freshness, they had their 
own fond words of cheer and thankful¬ 
ness. 

The violet never saw the fairy again, 
yet she never wanted for care. Even 
when she had done blossoming the oak 
cherished her fondly, and when he put 
ofi his autumn mantle of brown and scar¬ 
let, dropped it gently, fold by fold, above 
her. 

“Winter is coming,” said he, “this 
will keep you safely from all his storms; 
lie closely under it, and do not have the 
least fear of him, but wake up early and 
rouse me too, if you first hear the blessed 
feet of spring and the trill of her silver 
harp-strings, the brooks. Good night.” 


“I will be sure and not forget,” an¬ 
swered the violet. “Good night. 

And so they are waiting, in simple 
faith, for the spring-time; to such humble 
trust, never coming too soon, never too 
long delayed, but always in God’s own 
good time. 

HE PUT A LITTLE SUGAR IN. 


I “/^HARLEY, what is it that makes 
\J you so sweet?” said a loving mother 
( one day to her little boy, as she pressed 
/ him to her bosom. 

“I dress when Dod made me out of 
I dust, he put a little thugar in,” said 
/ Charley. 

( God has put a little sugar in the dispo- 
/ sition of all children, says the editor of 
• the Young Pilgrim , from which this is 
l taken. Some keep it there, and they are 
} always sweet, and we cannot help loving 
( them. Some lose the sugar that God 
> gave them, and then they become sour 
( and disagreeable. Keep yourselves al¬ 
ii ways sweet, dear children, with the sugar 
( of love, and you will always be loved. 

( Take care of the present. Do pa- 
} tiently whatever you have to do. Learn 
; each day’s lessons well. Be honest and 
) kind. Speak the truth and be industri¬ 
ous. Never mind about the future; take 
I care of the present. Begin as boys just 
) as you would like to be in manhood. 
I The noble, truthful, generous, intelligent, 
/ industrious boy will be a man of like 
{ stamp. 
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THE “MAGPIE BOOK.” } 

_ ) 

By M. E. B. 

I T was such a long, long summer’s day. ) 
Mamma had gone to town on a shop- ( 
ping tour, and the twins, Charlie and ) 
Grace, were left to amuse themselves as < 
best they might, for nearly the whole ■; 
day. So in the morning they had com- 
menced by playing “meeting” on the < 
back stairs; and Charlie, being minister, ) 
had “preached” until he was very red in ( 
the face from his efforts; and Grace, be- ) 
ing choir, had sung hymns until her % 
throat fairly ached. Then they came / 
down on the front piazza to play “horse.” ) 
They used Charlie’s new knit reins with ( 
tiny sleigh-bells on them, and Grace was } 
driver while Charlie acted the part of a ( 
frisky young colt, prancing, tossing his ) 
head up and down, and looking very fierce ( > 
indeed, but taking good care not to run { 


much, for he was a sensible pony, and 
knew that his little fat driver was not 
very steady on her feet, and that a slight 
pull would tip her over as easy as-a tum¬ 
bling Dutchman. 

The two children amused themselves in 
this way until Grace got the bells tangled 
in her hair and then she wanted to get 
out her china tea-set and play “keep 
house,” and have Charlie to come visit 
and take tea with her. But now he said 
he didn’t want to. Keeping house was 
only girls’ play. Men didn’t keep house 
and wash dishes, and do such things. 
They had stores, and horses, and dogs, 
and elephants. And here a bright thought 
struck Charlie; he should like to play 
“circus.” But this he couldn’t do un¬ 
less Grace would be the monkey to ride 
the pony around the ring, and Grace, who 
still remembered the fall she got from 
pony’s back the last time they had played 
thus together, and the black bunch that 
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came on her little pug nose as a conse- ? 
quence, very wisely refused to try the J 
dangerous game again. < 

Now the morning which had thus far / 
been so bright and sunny to these two < 
little twin play-fellows, began to look !> 
rather cloudy, for Master Charlie was dis- ) 
posed to be sulky when he found he ( 
couldn’t have his own way. He had al- ; 
ready thrown himself on his back upon l 
the ground, and I’m not sure he wouldn’t > 
have twisted hiershoulders, and kicked up £ 
his heels in his vexation, had not Grace > 
just then said, 

“Well, I know what I’m going to do. ( 
I’m going to get the ‘Magpie book’ and ) 
look at the pictures.” ( 

“I’ll go too,” said Charlie, forgetting ) 
at once all his bad humor and disappoint- ( 
ment. So they went together into the ( 
library, where they found the book they S 
wanted in its usual place on the lowest ( 
shelf, (left there on purpose that the chil- y 
dren might reach it easily) and as it was < 
rather heavy they took hold of it together < 
and carried it out into the yard. Then } 
they sat down on the ground to look at ( 
it I don’t know what made Grade, £ 
when she was a little bit of a thing, give ( 
this the name of the “Magpie book.” ^ 
There were hundreds of pictures in it, of ) 
beasts, and birds, and fishes of all kinds, < 
and stories about them too; and there j 
was only one magpie amongst them all, < 
and that was a naughty magpie too, as I ) 
shall tell you. But Grace took a great ( 
fancy to it when she was so little that she ) 
could scarcely talk plain, and the book v 
she loved most of all was the “Magpie ? 


book,” as she called it; and the story she 
always wanted mamma to read first was 
the “magpie story.” Well, to-day the 
children sat and looked at the pictures of 
camels, and elephants, and ostriches, and 
so forth, until they came to the magpie, 
and then Grace, folding her hands in her 
lap and giving a funny little sigh, said, 

“Oh dearl I wish I could read.” 

“Why?” asked Charlie. 

“ Oh I want to hear the magpie story, 5 ' 
she replied. 

“So do I,” said Charlie. “Let’s go 
get Ann to read it to us. ” 

So they took the book between them 
again and went into the kitchen where 
Ann, the cook, sat sewing. She heard 
their request very good-naturedly, and 
took the book and read aloud as they 
wished. She was not a very good reader, 
and she stumbled over a great many 
words, and pronounced a number wrong, 
for which the children would often stop 
to correct her. This is the story she read, 
though not at all in the words of the 
book. 

There was once a magpie who lived in an 
apple tree. It was spring time and all 
the birds around were busy builcffng their 
nests for the summer. A good many of 
them had finished their nests already, and 
some had two or three cunning little eggs 
down among the hay and moss. But this 
magpie hadn’t commenced hers yet. She 
was visiting around among her neighbors 
and chattering all sorts of gossip and 
nonsense instead of attending to her duty 
at home. Finally she found it was get¬ 
ting very late in the season, and then she 
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began to fret about all the work she had 
to do, and to find fault that she was 
obliged to do it. She didn’t see, she said, 
why people should be forced to build their 
houses one straw at a time, and weave 
them in so closely lest cruel rains should 
beat them in pieces. Why weren’t tight 
houses furnished to them ready made, 
and why were rains allowed to come at 
all? She couldn’t see, for her part, any 
justice in it; and she resolved at all 
events, to build her nest an easier way 
than with dry twigs, and hay, and moss. 

Now close by the tree there stood a 
house, and the lady who lived in it took 
boarders. One Monday when the weekly 
washing was hanging out on the line un¬ 
derneath the apple tree, “Mag,” who 
was sitting in the boughs overhead, saw 
among the other clothes, two night-caps. 
“Those will just suit me,” she said to 
herself, and down she flew and picked 
them off the line and took them up to 
the place she had selected for her nest. 
She fastened them to the boughs in a 
very cunning manner; twisting the strings 
round and round among the twigs and 
leaves until she had made the whole ar¬ 
rangement very secure. 

Now the night-caps belonged to an el¬ 
derly lady who had never been married, 
and she was in great distress when she 
found they were gone. 

Everybody thought Biddy the washer- 


created quite a good deal of excitement 
in the house for a week or two. Mean¬ 
time the magpie was making herself very 
comfortable indeed. She invited every¬ 
body from all the trees around, to come 
and see how very cunning she had been 
in her house-building, and though they 
smiled and said nothing when they saw 
it, I never heard that any of them at¬ 
tempted to copy it. Then Mag com¬ 
menced to lay her eggs. 

About this time a boy came to visit at 
the house and he had his eyes about him, 
as boys always have. He arrived at the 
house one day about two o’clock, and be¬ 
fore three he had discovered that there 
was “something white up in the apple 
tree.” Off went his jacket and up went 
the boy to find out what it might be. Of 
course it was the night-cap nest, and 
there were three eggs in it. The mother 
bird was not at home; out gossipping 
somewhere, I suppose. At any rate, she 
never saw her nest again, for the boy 
took it into the house, where all were 
very glad to see it, and none more so than 
Biddy, who was brought back and re¬ 
stored to confidence in the family. 

‘ ‘ Is that all ?’ ’ said Gracie. 

“Yes, that’s all,” replied Ann, “and 
I must go and begin to get dinner, for 
it’s three o’clock, and mamma will be 
here by five.” So the children took the 
magpie book and put it'back in its place 


woman must have taken them, and so the ; in the library. 


poor woman was dismissed, although she < 
declared, with many tears, that she had > 

not seen them since she washed them out s To learn to work, and to work cheer- 
and hung them on the line. The matter •; fully, is one of the first best lessons of life. 
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WHAT JENNY LEARNED. 


By Phoebe Cary . 


J ENNY is a little girl whose home is in 
a great city, in a place called Amity 
street. I do not suppose she knows the 
meaning of the word amity, which is good 
will and kind feeling; but she is a very 
good and tender-hearted child. 

She will sit a long time perfectly still, 
when her little sister is asleep, which you 
know is very hard for a girl to do, who 
likes fun and play; and she will bear a 
good deal of pulling and teasing from her 
brothers, without crying or complaining, 
for she knows they do not mean to hurt 
her; only boys always play a little too 
rough to sui,t. the more quiet taste of little 
girls. 

When Jenny sees poor children, who 
are ragged and dirty, in the street, and 
begging from door to door, she is always 
sorry for them, and wishes they had nice 
comfortable homes and food; and such 
kind parents to care for them as she has; 
but I do not think she would ever have 
had any idea of how they suffer, nor have 
been so ready and willing to help them 
but for something that happened to her 
since the great snow storm this winter. 

One day, seeing how much fun her 
brothers had out of doors, making snow¬ 
balls and riding on their sled, she asked 
her mother to let her go out and play 
with them, saying she would not be cold, 
or if she was, she would come right into 
the house. 

So her mother, who thought that play- 


) ing in the fresh air for a little while would 
•. do her good, wrapped her up very care- 
) fully, and kissing her cheek, told her to 

> “run along,” but to be sure and not stay 
X out “but a short time.” 

) Away she went, for she thought it great 
fun to be allowed to play out-of-doors with 
/' her “big brothers,” as she called them, 
^ though as they were only two or three 
( years older than she was, we grown up 
\ folks would call them little boys. 

Her mother sat rocking the baby’s cra- 
;• die with her foot, and mending stockings 
i with her hands, which were worn full of 
) holes for her every week; for mothers, 
) who have many duties, learn to make 
l both their hands and feet useful. And 
) as she worked, she listened to the merry 
/ shouts outside in the snow. 

) The children were gone a good while, 
{ but as it was so warm and pleasant in the 
} house, their mother did not know how 
) cold it was out of doors; and did not call 
( them in, but at last they got tired, and 
j came themselves. 

( The boys who were lively and noisy 
} enough, said they were “not cold a bit,” 
( and kept as far from the fire as they could 
) to prove the truth of their words. 

) Jenny was very still. She did not boast 
X as the boys did, and did not say she was 

> cold; but her mother noticed that she 
l went very close to the fire and kept her 
/ face turned away from her, so she told 
{ her that it would be better for her not to 
/ stand so near the grate, for that if she 
) was very cold she would feel it more for 
( coming near to the hot fire so suddenly. 

i Jenny did not answer, but kept her 
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place, until at last the tingling, stinging ) that, as God is good, so all that he sends 
pain in her feet became so intolerable that C us is meant to do us good in some way, 
she could bear it in silence no longer, and $ whether we are able to perceive it or not.” 
rushing across the room, she hid her head > After that Jenny’s mother kissed her, 
in her mother’s lap and burst into tears. < and told her to stay and mind the baby a 
“Mother, mother!” she said, “if you '} little while, for that she must leave the 
have any pity, do take my feet in your < room to go and see about dinner. “For,” 
hands and rub them, for they hurt me so ) said she, “you will all be very hungry 
I cannot stand it any longer. Oh dear, I ( after playing so hard and long, and be- 
wish I had stayed in the house!” < sides it is almost time for your father to 

So her mother took her in her arms, £ come home now. ” 
and pulling off her shoes and stockings, •; When she came back, she found the 
soon contrived to lessen the pain she felt, $ baby had grown tired of play, and gone 
for her feet were not frozen, only very < to sleep, and Jenny was sitting so still in 
cold; for she had stayed in the snow a ( her chair that her mother at first thought 
little too long. < she had gone to sleep too, but when she 

Jenny soon stopped crying, and sat \ came close to her, Jenny raised her bright 
quite still, as if lost in thought ; at last £ happy eyes, and said, 
she broke into a happy smile, and said, ( “I was thinking about what you told 
“0, mother, I want you to take all my ( me; and, oh, don’t you think, mother, 
old shoes and stockings, and give them < my feet don’t hurt me a bit now; it seems 
to the poor little children who go bare- ( to me, they feel better than they ever did 
foot in winter; for now I know how hard $ before!” 

it is to be out in the freezing cold; and I ^ Her mother smiled at this, and told her 
shall never see a poor child again without ) she would sit by the cradle now, and let 
helping her if I can.” I her go to the window and watch for her 

Her mother told her she had made a ) father; so that she would he ready to run 
very good resolution, and that she would ) and open the door as soon as she saw him 
help her to keep it; that she was glad to ) coming. 

see that her own suffering had made her b This Jenny liked above all things to do; 
resolve to keep others from pain as far as < so ran away feeling very happy, but she 
she could. $ did not forget what she had learned that 

Then she told her “that all pain was l day, and I hope she never will, for it was 
for our good if we could only understand ) a good lesson, and if she remembers and 
its meaning and turn it to some good use; S acts upon it, it will make her better and 
but that the wisest of grown up folks could ( happier all the days of her life. I hope 
not always see how to do this; only that £ too, all the children who read this will try 
we could all, both big and little, try to ( to remember and profit by it just as Jenny 
bear our troubles patiently; and to believe > did. 
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A BEAUTIFUL STORY. ) “No, sir, I never was in Court before,” 

< was the answer. 

He handed her the Bible, open. “Do 

T HE following narrative, published some ( you know that Book, my daughter?” 

years ago, is so beautiful, and so full ) She looked at it, and answered, “Yes, 
of instruction for young and old, that we ) sir, it is the Bible.” 
send it on a new mission for good through > “Do you ever read it?” he asked, 
the pages of the “Children’s Hour.” ) “Yes, sir, every evening.” 

A little girl nine years of age was “Can you tell me what the Bible is?” 
brought into court as a witness against a ) inquired the Judge, 
prisoner who was on trial for a crime com- ^ “It is the word of the great God,” she 
mitted in her father’s house. “Now, > answered. 

Emily, ’ ’ said the counsel for the prisoner, s “Well, place your hand upon this Bible, 
upon her being offered as a witness, “I } and listen to what I say;” and he re¬ 
desire to know if you understand the na- ) peated slowly and solemnly the oath 
ture of an oath?” ^usually taken by witnesses. “Now,” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” was ) said the Judge, “you have been sworn as 

the simple answer. ) a witness; will you tell me what will hap- 

“ Your Honor,” said the counsel, ad- > pen to you if you do not tell the truth?” 

dressing the Court, “this witness should ) “I shall be shut up in the State 
be rejected. She does not know the na- ( Prison,” answered the child, 
ture of an oath.” $ “Anything else?” asked the Judge. 

“Let us see,” said the Judge. “Come ^ “I shall not go to Heaven,” she re- 
here, my daughter.” Assured by the > plied. 

kind tone and manner of the Judge, the ) “How do you know this?” asked the 
child stepped toward him, and looked ( Judge again. 

trustingly up in his face, with a calm, clear ) The child took the Bible, and turning 
eye, and in a manner so artless and frank ( rapidly to the chapter containing the 
that it went straight to the heart. “Did } Commandments, pointed to the one that 
you ever take an oath?” inquired the $ read, “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
Judge. The little girl stepped back with > against thy neighbor.” “I learned that,” 
a look of horror, and the red blood man- > she said, “before I could read.” 
tied in a blush all over her face and neck, < “Has any one talked to you about be- 
as she answered, ) ing a witness in Court here against this 

“No, sir.” She thought he intended ( man?” inquired the Judge, 
to inquire if she had ever blasphemed. ) “Yes, sir,” she replied. “My mother 
“I do not mean that,” said the Judge, ) heard they wanted me to be a witness, 
who saw her mistake, “I mean were you 1 and last night she called me to her room 
ever a witness before?” ) and asked me to tell her the Ten Corn- 
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mandments; and then we kneeled down 
together, and she prayed that I might 
understand how wicked it was to bear false 
witness against my neighbor, and that 
God would help me, a little child, to tell 
the truth as it was before him. And 
when I came up here with father, she 
kissed me, and told me to remember the 
eighth Commandmjent, and that God 
would hear every word that I said.” 

“Do you believe this?” asked the 
Judge, while a tear glistened in his eye 
and his lips quivered with emotion. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, with a voice 
and manner that showed her conviction 
of the truth was perfect. 

“God bless you, my child,” said the 
Judge, “you have a good mother. This 
witness is competent,” he continued. 
“Were I on trial for my life, and inno¬ 
cent of the charge against me, I would 
pray God for such witnesses as this. Let 
her be examined.” 

She told her story with the simplicity 
of a child, as she was,* but there was a 
directness about it which carried convic¬ 
tion of its truth to every heart. She was 
rigidly cross-examined. The counsel plied 
her with many and ingenious question¬ 
ings, but she varied from her first state¬ 
ment in nothing. The truth as spoken 
by that little child was sublime. False¬ 
hood and perjury had gone before her 
testimony. The prisoner had intrenched 
himself in lies, until he deemed himself 
safe. But before her testimony falsehood 
was scattered like chaff. The little child, 
f or whom a mother had prayed for 
strength to be given her to speak the 


truth as it was before God, broke the 
cunning device of matured villainy to 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. The strength 
that her mother prayed for was given her, 
and the sublime and terrible simplicity 
(terrible, I mean, to the prisoner and his 
perjured associates), with which she 
spoke, was like a revelation from God 
himself. 


i DEEDS OF. KINDNESS. 

< _ 

\ OUPPOSE a glistening dew-drop 
) Upon the grass should say, 

> “What can a little dew-drop do? 

( I’d better roll away;” 

> The blade on which it rested, 

( Before the day was done, 

) Without a drop to moisten it, 

( Would wither in the sun. 


) How many deeds of kindness 
( A little child may do, 

) Although it has so little strength, 

\ And little wisdom too. 

/ It wants a loving spirit, 

\ Much more than strength, to prove 
) How many things a child may do 
> For others by his love. 

/ 

$ OUR FATHER MADE THEM ALL 


) T WOULD not hurt a living thing, 

( -L However weak or small; 

The beasts that graze, the birds that sing. 
Our Father made them all; 

Without his notice, I have read, 
i A sparrow cannot fall. 
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WHAT KATY WAS THANKFUL FOR. saw Mary Lyon at the window opposite, 

- S with a beautiful doll in her arms, a prea- 

By Irene L -. ( ent from her father. 

- ) Katy’s mother, a pale, weary-looking 

“ T HAVEN’T got anything, and nobody \ woman, who was sewing in the fading 
JL cares for me,” said Katy Williams, $ light, now so dim that she could hardly 
in a fretful voice, as she stood by the ( see to make her stitches, paused in her 
window, just as twilight was falling, and ' work and turned her eyes toward her 
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daughter, who looked the picture of dis¬ 
content. 

“I wonder where Katy is,” she 
said. 

“Here I am,” answered Katy, a little 
in surprise that her mother should speak 
so, when she had not been out of the 
room for an hour or more. 

“My Katy, I mean,” said Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams. “ I wonder where she is. Katy, 
dear!” calling aloud. 

“Why, mother, here I am!” repeated 
Katy, looking puzzled and curious. She 
left the window and came to her mother’s 
side. 

“Oh! this is Katy! Why, what in 
the world has happened to her! Here are 
Katy’s eyes, and nose, and mouth, and 
nice curling brown hair; but she’s lost 
something that sadly changes her, and 
makes her seem like some one else not 
half so good and sweet.” 

Katy did not kiss her mother, nor put 
her arms about her neck; but covered 
her face and buried it in her mother’s 
lap, sobbing as she did so. 

The hand of Mrs. Williams was laid 
tenderly on her child’s head. 

“Haven’t got anything?” she asked. 
“Let us see how that is. I think she 
has a kind father, who works hard that 
his little girl may have food and clothing, 
and a house to live in. The clothes may 
not be very fine, nor the house large and 
handsome, but they are the best he can 
give. And then I know that he loves 
her; and love is the most precious thing 
of all; better than rarest jewels, or rich¬ 
est garments. 0, Katy, darling! what 


were you thinking about? Nobody to 
care for you?” 

“Don’t, mother, please!” And Katy 
lifted her face, wet with tears. “ I know 
all about how good you and father are to 
me; and it was wicked to say what 1 did. 
But it seemed as if I couldn’t help it just 
then. You don’t know what a strange, 
miserable feeling came over me all at 
once.” 

“Perhaps I do know something about 
it,” answered Mrs. Williams. 

“You, mother! How should you know 
anything about it?” Katy asked, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“These strange, miserable feelings, as 
you call them, come to grown people 
sometimes, as well as to children.” 

“Do they?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Wherefrom?” 

“I have told you about our invisible as 
well as our visible companions; for we 
have both. Good people as well as bad 
people come near us in the visible world; 
and so do good spirits and bad spirits 
come near us in the inner or invisible 
world where our thoughts and feelings 
dwell. As in the visible world bad peo¬ 
ple often lead innocent ones astray for a 
little while until they discover that they 
are going wrong, so in the invisible world 
false and evil spirits, who get too near us 
in some unguarded moment, lead our 
thoughts and feelings astray, and fill our 
souls with misery and discontent, as you 
were filled just now. But when we turn 
ourselves from them, and listen to the 
: good spirits, who tell us of the many 
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blessings we enjoy, and try to fill our < spirits, mother? That is what 1 want to 
hearts with thankfulness to God, the night > know,” said Katy, speaking very earn- 
pas^es and we are in the pleasant sunshine \ estly. 

again.” I “God has made us all free to choose 

“0, mother!” exclaimed Katy, light > evil or good,” answered Mrs. Williams, 
breaking over her sweet young face; < “No evil spirit has power to lead us 
“then Tm not so bad as it seemed. It > astray against our will; and on the side 
was wrong and untrue in me to say what \ of our will to resist evil and do good is all 
I did, for I’ve a great many good things, > the power of God and his angels, which 
and you and father care for and love me; s is given to us if we will accept of it. The 
but now that I know it was evil spirits ) way to turn from evil spirits, is simply to 
who confused and blinded me, and led me > compel ourselves to stop thinking about 
to say what I did, I don’t feel so dread- { what we know to be wrong, and then an- 
fully about it. Only I must be watchful, > gels will draw near and put right thoughts 
and not let them do with me as they \ into our minds.” 

please any more. But how can I help \ “But I can’t stop thinking wrong some- 

myself, mother? I don’t know when they $ times,” said Katy. 

are coming.” < “The next time you find thoughts that 

“Let me tell you just how it is,” said > you know to be wrong, coming into your 
Mrs. Williams. “The angels who are al- *; mind, use the power God has given you, 
ways with you, are just as strong to help ) and every one, to turn away from such 
as the evil spirits are to harm. They love \ thoughts, and at the same time lift your 
you with that divine love with which God ( heart to Him and ask Him to help you, 
has filled their hearts, and are ever try- ) and these wrong thoughts will flee away.” 
ing to do you good. Now, when evil { “You know best, dear mother,” an- 
spirits lead you to think with envy of £ swered Katy, “and it must be so. I will 
others, because they are better off in this let no wrong thoughts stay in my mind a 
world than you are; or fill your heart > minute longer than I can help it.” 

with discontent; or encourage selfish feel- < “Not a minute longer, my child, 

ings; or fan the flames of anger that some ? Thoughts have been compared to birds 
trifling thing may have kindled in your ) flying in the air. A good man once said 
soul; or tempt you to do or think any- ( of evil thoughts: 4 1 cannot help the birds 
thing you know to be wrong, then, if you $ flying over my head, but I can keep them 
will turn from them and hearken to the { from building nests in my hair. ’ If we 
good spirits who are near you, they will > refuse to let bad thoughts come into our 
lead you to think of your blessings, and $ minds, or thrust them out the instant 
fill your heart with contentment and < they have gained an entrance, they can- 
peace.” > not, like evil birds, build nests and lay 

“But how can I turn from the evil l eggs, and hatch an ugly brood of misery 
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and discontent in our souls. But, when < room, and for the bright moon and stars 
good thoughts come from angels, ‘like > that I see through the window; for the 
doves to our windows,’ and we take them < flowers and the fruit; for the fields and 
in and give them a house, they will build > woods, and for the dear birds that sing 

nests and lay eggs, and hatch lovelier and ) so sweetly; for the warm clothes I wear, 

better thoughts. And if we cherish } and the food I eat; for my darling baby 

these, they too will increase and fill our $ brother—I do love him so! for the sun 

minds with purest pleasures.” < that shines; for the cool water given us 

That night, after Katy had said her > to drink when we are dry, and for sleep 
prayers and got into bed, she lay think- (. when we are tired. But most of all, for 
ing about the unhappy feelings by which '{ the heaven in which, if we are good, we 
she had been troubled, and of all her ) shall live forever.” 
mother had told her about the harm that < Then lying down again, Katy shut her 
comes of letting wrong thoughts get into ) eyes, and was soon lost in the sleep she 
the mind, and like evil birds, build their ^ had just thanked God for as one of her 
nests there. ) blessings. 

“Just to think of me saying that I ) 
hadn’t any good things, and that nobody ) BREAKWATER, 

cared for me, when I have so much to ) • 

be thankful fori It must have been a < By Virginia F. Townsend. 

hawk and not a dove, that hatched such S - 

feelings in my mind. There are not many < chapter v. 

little girls as well off as lam, if some do / TT happened the next morning after 
have nicer clothes and playthings, and S X breakfast, that Madge called Joanna’s 
bigger houses to live in. I don’t believe ) attention to some small groups in bronze 
Mary Lyon’s mother is as sweet and good ) which stood on the mantle, and which had 
as my mother; and I’d rather have the \ been sent the girls by some young cousins 
bpst mother than the handsomest doll.” \ on their mother’s side, who were travel- 
So Katy went on talking to herself, ^ ing abroad that winter, 
until she set to counting up all the good ) Joanna was deep in interest and adrni- 
tliings for which she ought to be thank- > ration over these when Mrs. Drayton, who 
ful. At last, rising up in bed and clasp- \ had been thoughtfully and a little criti- 
ing her hands together, she said, ) cally surveying the child for a few mo- 

“0 Lord, my Saviour, I’m very thank- < ments, said suddenly, “Won’t you come 
ful, indeed I am, for the many, many > up stairs with me a few moments, Jo- 
things I have. I’m thankful, first of all, ( anna? I’ve something to say to you 
for my father and mother, who are so ) there.” 

good to me; and I’m thankful for such a S “What can it be?” cried Madge, her 
soft clean bed to sleep in; for the nice ( curiosity all alert. “I know it’s some- 
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thing pleasant too,” catching the twink- l pecial favor to myself, and I will promise 
ling of a smile on her mother’s face. / to return her to you safe and sound, by 
“Oh, mayn’t I come too, mamma, or is ( the end of that time, as I must then start 
it a great secret?” ( for New York. What do you say now to 

“I suppose there would be no keeping j going back without her?” 
you out of it, so we shall have to let her < “0—h, grandfather!” What a plea 

‘into the mystery/” laughed the lady, ) the tone was; her very hope and fear 
as she and Joanna moved toward the ( keeping it down almost to a whisper, 
door. The old man surveyed the child a littlo 

“See here, am I going to be cut off ( doubtfully. “I haven’t any especialob- 
too?” asked a voice in the corner where ( jection as I know of,” he said, “only she 
Uncle Phil, had been deep in business £ isn’t used to being away from home, and 
matters with his brother ever since break- ( she is an imprudent little thing, never 
fast; the talk, of course, being all Greek } knows how to take care of herself.” 
to Joanna. i “Oh, we’ll take care of all that. Jo- 

“No, indeed, we can’t-admit any gen- ) anna, it’s all settled, and you are to con- 
tlemen into our secret this time,” an- S sider yourself my especial property for 
swered Mrs. Drayton, shaking her head c the next three days.” When, as he 
playfully. ) caught the sound of the distant car whis- 

“ Well, then, j t ou won’t run away with- l tie; “We'shall lose the next train,” 
out saying good-bye to me, Joanna? I \ snatching a kiss from each of the littlo 
must be off for town in the next train, < girls and hurrying off after his brother, 
and I shall not see you before five this who was already half way to the station, 
evening.” £ When Mrs. Drayton reached her own 

“We must start for home right after <; room, followed by the children, she went 
dinner,” interposed Grandfather Darling, £ at once to one of the closets and brought 
who had caught the last words, and he < out a little girl’s dress, a rich, brown, 
laid down his paper.” ) silky poplin, with tasteful and elaborate 

“Oh dear!” the words slipped out of S trimmings of jet and velvet. From the 
Joanna’s lips before she was aware, and < drawer of her dressing-cabinet, the lady 
over the bright little face a shadow slipped £ brought out also a little pink sea spray 
as you have seen a cloud glide over and < of a hood, a perfect thing in its way, 
cover the beauty of the stars, until all ^ shaking all over with small spangles that 
their glory was hidden from your gaze. < made the soft woolly meshes seem like a 
Philip Drayton saw the cloud. He ( heap of pink blossoms drifted all over 
went over to Joanna’s grandfather: “Mr. £ with thick dews. 

Darling,” he said, “I wish you would ( “O, ma, what are you up to?” cried 

lend this little girl of yours to me for a ) Madge, her bright eyes alive with curiosity, 
couple of days longer? I ask it as an es- l “Nothing wrong, my dear; this is a 
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dress and hood which I intended for one 
of my little nieces who has gone abroad, 
and she will be very likely to outgrow 
them before she returns; so it struck me 
this morning that they would be just the 
thing for Jbanna, provided they are a tol¬ 
erable fit.” 

“For me: for me: those beautiful 
things! 0, Aunt Drayton!” cried the 
little girl, fairly dazed with wonder and 
admiration. 

“Yes, Joanna, really for you. Come 
try them on now,” said the lady, with a 
little amused smile. 

Madge stood and watched the process 
of dressing. It took only a few moments. 
Mrs. Drayton tied the wide pink, velvety 
ribbons under Joanna's chin as, for her 
life, Joanna could not have done. She 
surveyed the effect with pleased eyes for a 
moment, while Madge stood looking on 
and clapping her hands. “Why, Jo¬ 
anna,” she cried, “I never knew before 
that you were good-looking!” 

“I don’t think that’s much of a com¬ 
pliment; do you, Aunt Drayton?” said 
the little girl, laughing and blushing at 
such very unusual praise. 

“Madge’s compliments are usually of 
that doubtful sort,” said the lady; “but 
come to the mirror and see what you 
think of yourself.” 

Joanna could hardly believe her own 
eyes when she looked at the vision inside 
the glass. Could that be the little, pale, 
scrawny face she was used to at home, 
smiling, and glowing, and brightening on 
her now in the frame of that soft, pink, 
glittering thing. 


The sparkle of the jets on the velvet, 
the soft shiny folds of the poplin did not 
seem to belong to her. She wondered if 
some other little girl had not stepped out 
of some picture frame; it did not seem 
possible that that could be just little, 
homely Joanna Darling; and the old fairy 
tales she had pondered over long ago, 
came drifting back into her thoughts, and 
she half suspected some good one had 
touched and transfigured her in a moment, 
as they did in the story books. 

But it was nothing of this sort Jo¬ 
anna had one of those faces that need 
warmth and color about them to brighten 
them up and bring out what is there. 

The rich brown, the glowing pink just 
suited her: and Mrs. Drayton was her¬ 
self quite astonished at the effect she had 
wrought. 

“It’s a perfect fit too, Joanna!” she 
said, turning the Child around on all sides. 

In the midst of all this Ada came in. 
She stopped a moment, actually rubbing 
her eyes. ‘ ‘ Is that you, J oanna Darling?’ ’ 

“I don’t really believe it is,” answered 
the little girl; and somehow, she couldn’t 
tell why, for she was very happy, but 
there was a stricture at her throat and 
she had to make a great effort to keep the 
tears down. 

“Well, really, it’s a wonderful change. 
Why, I should scarcely have known you,” 
thinking the little, awkward country cousin 
had turned out suddenly a kind of Prin¬ 
cess Cinderella after all. 

Suddenly Madge called out from the 
Window, “There’s Uncle Phil, swinging 
his hat; he must have been too late for 
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the cars. That was your fault, Jo- ) to make his adieux in his old-fashioned, 
anna.” ) stately manner. He had primed himself 

“Oh, that is too bad I” cried the little > with all sorts of cautions and sage advice 
girl, in distress. < for his grand-daughter, whom he was to 

“No, it isn’t, either,” said Madge, de- ) the last, a little doubtful about the wis- 
cidedly. “We’ll just have him now un- < dom of leaving behind; and she went 
til lunch time. I’m real glad you kept > down with Madge and Uncle Phil, to see 
him, Joanna. It’s all the same whether > the old gentleman off. 
he gets to the city early or late.” < “0, grandpa, I’m so glad it doesn’t 

“That’s all little girls know about bus- > rain this morning!” exclaimed Joanna, 
iness,” said Mrs. Drayton. \ after he was snugly bestowed in the wagon 

Her daughter did not hear her. She } and was gathering up the reins, 
had already raised the window and was s “Well, you seemed to enjoy it mightily 
calling to the young man as he came up > the other morning,” answered the old 
the walk. “Uncle Phil., come right ) man, smiling down on her. 
straight up here. We’ve got something v “Oh, well, that was because I was 
nice to show you.” > thinking of seeing Uncle Philip all the 

In a moment more there was a knock 5 way.” 
at the dpor and Uncle Phil, walked in. > Had Joanna thought twice she might 
“Where’s the something nice?” he asked. > not have been quite so outspoken, but 
“I want some especial comfort to pay me > the honest first feeling came out. Uncle 
for losing the train this morning.” > Philip heard her, standing by the wagon, 

“Here it is,” said Madge, pushing Jo- \ so did Madge, for she cried out, archly, 
anna, who, by this time, began to feel ) “Well, that is a confession, I declare.” 
embarrassed and uncomfortable enough < Joanna glanced up half abashed, into 
at all the unusual flattery. “Would you > Uncle Philip’s face. “There’s no harm 
have believed she could come out like > done, my child,” he said, in a tender sort 
that?” C of way that he never used even toward 

“I begin to suspect there are a great > his favorite Madge; and then the wagon 
many nice things in this little bundle to \ drove off. How glad Joanna was that it 
bring out,” answered the young man, did not carry her with it! 
surveying the child a moment, and then S I should like to tell you about the visit 
—I think he saw her embarrassment—he \ that followed and all that happened at 
drew her toward him, set her down on ) Breakwater; but, dear me! what a long 
his knee, and went on talking with the { story that would make! 
others,.saying very little to Joanna, only > One thing, however, I know; Joanna 
smiling down on her sometimes, until she ( Darling will never forget that time; the 
was wholly at her ease again. ^ rides, the sails, the visit to the city, a 

In a little while Mr. Darling came up ) dozen miles away, the long streets with 
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the grand blocks of buildings fronting jj randah, her little thoughtful face bent 

each other, the dinner at the great hotel, S forward in a quaint, womanly sort of way. 

the visit to the museum and the two < “Uncle and Aunt Drayton, and pretty, 

hours at the picture gallery where the > ladylike Ada, and dear, bright Madge, 

wonderful paintings filled her with a < and Uncle Philip;” but then it didn’t 
great awe and made her feel that she had > seem possible that she could ever love 
been borne into some old enchanted pal- < him any-better than she had done before, 
ace. : but if it was, she certainly did now! 

Was this the real world, after all, in \ Then she thought of her home; and 
which she had been living so long with- ( going back to the hard, dull life there 
out dreaming of all that was going on ') seemed dreary enough after the taste she 
outside of that old, sleepy, rusty, brown ( had had of a different sort of existence, 
farm-house. What a strange, marvellous, ) very much, as I should fancy, going back 
beautiful place it was! ) into long clothes must seem to a child 

Poor Joanna, she would not go back > after he had once got into short ones, 
the same girl that she left the old home. > And all this life, and brightness, and 
How much she had learned and lived in < beauty going on in the world and she 
these few days! ) shut out from it, she thought, drawing 

But there was one thing she took < up a great sigh from the little, restless, 
deeper into her heart of hearts than any- ( laboring heart. 

thing else. > Then she looked out to sea. What a 

One evening, it was the last of her visit c beautiful night it was! Not a hint of a 
at Breakwater, and Joanna was beginning S cloud over all the sky, but a full moon 
to feel sadly at the thought of this, and l high up there and in the midst of her stars, 
came out a few moments on the side ve- ^ Then she looked out to sea. There 
randah, for it happened that there was < stood the great light-house, like some 
company in the parlor and nobody would ) vast gray arm lifted up out of the water, 
be likely to miss her. She walked up S slowly revolving all through the long 
and down here thinking over all her visit c night, the bright red lights that she could 
and how kind everybody had been to her, J watch for hours coming and going, com- 
and of Uncle PhiL, kindest and best of \ ing and going; a marvellous thing to Jo- 
all, who never seemed weary of contriv- ) anna Darling. 

ing some new thing to please and interest S' And while she stood there watching all 
her, and who gave to her and her cousins ) this, Uncle Philip came out on the veran- 
cvery moment of his spare time “ahd a S dah. “What are you thinking of?” he 
good many others,” Uncle Drayton said. c asked, drawing her toward him. 

She should always love them a great ) “Of so many different things that it 
deal more than she had ever done, she ( would be hard to tell.” 
thought, going back and forth on the ve- ) He smiled to himself at that answer, 
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thinking it was like her, then he drew ( into my soul and stayed there. I said to 
her hand on his arm, she was just tall \ myself, 4 You have a great many friends, 
enough to reach it comfortably, and they { Philip Drayton, and men and women flat- 
walked around the verandah once or twice (' ter j t ou, and little children love and cling 
before he spoke again. 44 1 shall have to ;; about you; but not one of them all, save 
take you back to-morrow, because early < this poor, little, solitary, neglected girl, 
the next morning I must be on my way to > ever cared enough about you to pray God 
New York.” \ to watch over you, to have you in his 

“I was thinking about that too,” and ? mercy, and keep you from evil.” 
something in her voice and face told him > He stopped a moment. There was a 
now the pain that lay behind the thought. < great sob quivering in Joanna’s throat; 

44 Don’t think about that,” he said. ^ there was something else quivering in 
44 1 shall look out that my little friend has (. Philip Drayton’s eyes, 
a better time there than ever before.” } He went on in a moment. “Your 

She pondered the words a while, won- S words brought back to me too, little Jo- 
dering what they meant and how he had c anna, something I have never spoken of 
divined what was in her thoughts. She ) to any human being before. It was the 
looked up then in his face with a kind of < last time I saw my mother, and only the 
blind feeling that she might find some- ) day before she died. I was a little, wild, 
thing there to help answer her question. \ careless fellow of a dozen years then, but 
He was looking down on her too. What ) I remember just how her pale face looked 
was there in his look soft and tender she ' —that dear dead mother’s—propped up 
had never found before? < there among the pillows in her easy chair. 

44 0, Uncle Phil., what are you think- S 44 1 see still, too, the tender, sorrowful 

ing of?” the question out before she had \ look in her eyes as she said, 4 Oh, my boy, 
time to draw it back. > you will have a great many to admire and 

4 4 Do you want to know?” S praise you, but when mother’s gone there 

44 Very, very much.” < will be nobody to pray for you!’ 

“Well, then,” lowering his voice, and $ 44 1 can hear her voice now, just as I 

that solemn as she had never heard it be- < did then, speaking those words; and it 
lore, “I was thinking of what you said £ was true; in all these years there has been 
to me the other day, that all these long < nobody to pray for me. I used to think 
years you had been asking God night and ( of that sometimes, though, I am a sad, 
morning to take care of me, Joanna.” S careless scapegrace of a fellow; but it isn’t 
“Yes,” dropping her head, wondering < in my power to tell you how I felt when 
how she ever could have had the courage £ I found there was somebody in the great 
to tell him. ( world doing just what my mother had 

44 You did not suspect, did you, my lit- $ done so long ago—praying for me.” 
tie friend, how those words went down l (to be concluded in next number.) 
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THE CUCKOO. 


“ /^VH, what a pretty-looking bird! ’ ’ said 
vy Mattie James, as she opened a new 
picture-book. “ It’s a cuckoo. ’ ’ 

“Pretty is that pretty does,” was her 
mother’s answer, on hearing the name of 
the bird. 

“Why do you say that, mother? Poes 
not the cuckoo behave well?” 

“Not by any means. The fact is, the 
cuckoo is one of the meanest and most 
selfish of all the birds, except birds of 
prey, which don’t pretend to be anything 
but greedy and cruel.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Mattie. 


- “What does the cuckoo do that is so 
bad? I thought it was such a nice bird, 
and that people were always pleased in 
England when they heard its voice in 
the woods or fields, singing ‘Cuckoo! 
cuckoo!’ ” 

“They were pleased because when they 
heard the cuckoo’s note they knew that 
spring was coming.” 

“ Why so?” 

“There are birds that fly away to warm 
southern countries as 6oon as winter sets 
in, and come back again in the spring and 
summer to lay their eggs and hatch their 
young. And the cuckoo is one of these 
migratory birds, as they are called. So, 
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when he is heard singing, every one thinks J. 
of the coming season of leaves and bios- ( 
soms. That is why his notes give so much ) 
pleasure.” i 

‘ 1 But cuckoos misbehave, you say. Are ) 
mean and selfish birds.” 

“You will think so when I tell you / 
what they do, as well as what they don’t 
do. In the first place, they don’t build { 
nests.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing, < 
mother!” said Mattie. “Do they lay } 
eggs right on the ground?” 

“Oh, no; Mrs. Cuckoo knows a great ) 
deal better than that. Lazy people are } 
very shrewd sometimes, and understand l 
how to make others work for them. She ) 

looks around for the nest of a blackbird ( 

: 

or hedge-sparrow, or yellow-hammer, or > 
a wigtail—she is not at all particular as to j 
which—and when the mother is away, lays*/ 
eggs in these nests and leaves them to be ) 
hatched with the eggs of strange birds, { 
never caring what becomes of her little ; 
ones. Now what do you think of that ( 
for a mother-bird?” 

“Oh! it’s mean as mean can be! I’m •. 
ashamed of her, ’ ’ answered Mattie. ‘ 4 But | 
what do the other birds about it?’ ’ 

“They generally behave kindly, and { 
hatch out Mrs. Cuckoo’s eggs for her.” 

“Which speaks well for them,” said i 
Mattie. “And I suppose the young } 
cuckoos are grateful for this care and ( 
kindness.” 

“Not they, the young wretches! Cuckoo f 
nature is bad from the beginning. For •; 
the tender care they receive, they reward ) 
Mrs. Blackbird, or Mrs. Wigtail, by { 


throwing her little ones out of the nest as 
soon as they are strong enough to do it; 
and they grow faster than the other young 
birds. If there happens to be eggs in 
the nest when a young cuckoo gets out of 
its shell, under them goes its head and 
shoulders and over the edge of the nest 
go the beautiful eggs to be broken on the 
ground!” 

“I wouldn’t have believed such a thing 
of any bird!” said Mattie, with a flush of 
indignation in her face. “It’s the mean¬ 
est and cruelest thing I ever heard of.” 

“Bad enough and cruel enough,” an¬ 
swered her mother; “and I wish we’d 
something better to tell of cuckoo; but 
I’ve never learned of his having any re¬ 
deeming qualities. Get from the library 
Mrs. Howitt’s Poems, and we’ll see what 
she says. If there’s any good in him 
she’s found it out.” 

The book was brought, and turning to 
“Birds and Flowers, and other Country 
Things,” Mrs. James read this about 

THE CUCKOO. 

“ Pee! pee! pee!” says the merry Pee-bird: 

And as soon as the children hear it, 

“ The cuckoo’s a-coming,” they say, “ for I 
heard, 

Up in his tree the merry Pee-bird, 

And heTl come in three days, or near it!” 
The days go on, one, two, three; 

And the little bird singeth “ pee! pee 1 
pee!” 

Then on the morrow, *tis very true, 

They hear the note of the old cuckoo; 

Up in the elm-tree, through the day, 

Just as in gone years, shouting away: 
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Cuckoo!” the cuckoo doth cry, 

And the little boys mock him as they go 
by. 

The wood-pecker laughs to hear the strain, 

And says “the old fellow’s come back 
again; 

He sitteth again on the very same tree, 

And he talks to himself again1—he! he! 
he!» 

The stock-doves together begin to coo 

When they hear the voice of the old 
cuckoo; 

“ Ho! ho!” say they, “ he did not find 

Those far-away countries quite to his mind, 

So he’s come again to see what he can do 

With sucking the small birds’ eggs, coo— 
coo!” 

The black-bird, and throstle, and loud mis¬ 
sel-cock, 

They sing altogether, the cuckoo to mock ; 

“ What want we with him ? Let him stay 
over sea!” 

Sings the bold, piping seed-sparrow. “ Want 
him ? not we!” 

“ Cuckoo!” the cuckoo shouts still, 

“ I care not for you, let you rave as you 
will.” 

“ Cuckoo 1” the cuckoo doth cry, 

And the little boys mock him as they go 
by. 

“Hark I hark!” sings the chiff-chaff. 
“ Hark! hark!” says the lark. 

And the white throats and buntings all 
twitter *' hark 1 hark!” 

The wren and the hedge-sparrow hear it 
anon, 

And “hark! hark!” in a moment shouts 
every one. 


< “Hark! hark! that’s the cuckoo there, 

; shouting amain! 

< “Bless our lives! why that egg-sucker’s 

come back again!” 

( “Cuckoo!” the cuckoo shouts still, 

) “I shall taste of your eggs, let you rave 
as you will!” 

Cuckoo !” the cuckoo doth cry. 

< And the little boys mock him as they go 

£ by- 

The water-hens hear it, the rail and the 
} smew, 

l And they say,—“Why on earth there’s a 

> pretty to do! 

^ Sure the cuckoo’s come back, what else can 
) be the matter? 

' The pyes and the jays are all making a 
) clatter!” 

( “ Hark! hark !” says the woodcock, “ I hear 
; him myself, 

< Shouting up in the elm-tree, the comical 

> elf!” 

( “ Hark! hark!” cries the widgeon, and “ I 
) hear him too, 

^ Shouting loudly as ever, that self-same 

> cuckoo!” 

( “Well, well,” says the wild duck, “what is 
,) it to us; 

) I’ve no spite ’gainst the cuckoo, why make 
'( such a fuss ? 

) Let him shout as he listeth—he comes over 

> sea— 

\ 

) And his French may be French, ’tis no 
( matter to me; 

) I have no spite against him, my soul’s not 
l so narrow, 

{ I leave all such whims to tomtit and spar* 
( row!” 
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“ Cuckoo!” the cuckoo shouts still, > 

“ You may all hold vour peace, I shall do { 
as I will! ) 

“Cuckoo!” the cuckoo doth cry, \ 

And the little boys mock him as they go } 
by. < 


Mattie listened, with her eyes on her 
mother’s face, and then said, laughing, 
U I don’t think anymore of him, the 
saucy, impudent fellow! And now, 
mother, dear,” she added, “as you have 
that book in your hand, read me the 
sweetest of all sweet poems about spring. 
‘Butter-cups and Daisies,’ I mean. And 
her mother read: 

“ Buttercups and Daisies— 

Oh! the pretty flowers I 
Coming ere the Spring-time 
To tell of sunny hours. 

While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up here and there. 

“ Ere the snow-drop peepeth; 

Ere the crocus bold ; 

Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold; 

Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright! 

Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the Daisy white. 

14 Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door; 

Purple with the north-wind, 

Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold! 


“ What to them is weather! 

What are stormy showers! 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Are these human flowers! 

He who gave them hardship. 

And a life of care, 

Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 

“ Welcome yellow Buttercups! 
Welcome Daisies white! 

Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 

Coming ere the Spring-time, 

Of sunny hours to tell— 

Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth aU things well." 


TAKE HEED TO YOUR WISHES. 


By T. S. Arthur. 


“T’VE just made my mind up about it, 

JL aunty, and there’s no use talking to 
me,” said Helen; and she set her lips 
tightly together, and clouded her young 
brows, and put all the sweetness out of 
her face. “I don’t love her at all, and 
hope I’ll never see her again. I wish—” 

“Take care!” Aunt Mary spoke in a 
warning voice. 

“Take care of what?” The little girl 
lifted her eyes from the floor and looked 
up, half surprised at the tone in which 
her aunt said these two words. 

“Take care that you don’t wish evil to 
yourself.” 

“I’m not so foolish as that.” 

“I don’t know,” said Aunt Mary. 
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“We cannot hurt others by a mere wish 
that harm may come to them; but we are 
in great danger of hurting ourselves by 
letting such wishes find entrance into our 
hearts. It is opening the door that an 
enemy may get in.” 

14 1 don’t see what harm a wish can do, ’ * 
answered Helen. “It’s nothing but a 
thought.” 

“ It is something deeper than a thought, 
my child. It is a feeling. The wish that 
some harm might come to Lucy Bain, 
which I checked ere you had spoken it, 
was but a hidden desire of your heart; 
an evil desire, which, if it gets possession 
of your thoughts, may not only lead you 
to think of the way in which you may 
‘spite her,’ but cause you to do her harm 
if an opportunity offers.” 

“Oh no, aunty 1 1 wouldn’t do her any 
harm. I’m not so wicked as that.” 

‘‘So thought the man when he only 
wished somebody would burn his neigh¬ 
bor’s mill down. His neighbor had done 
him a wrong, and that made him angry. 
Anger is a very unsafe thing to have in 
the heart. It twists our thoughts into 
wrong shapes. It blinds our better rea¬ 
son. It brings us under the influence of • 
evil spirits who burn with the desire to do 
us harm. 

“Time went on, but nobody burned the 
neighbor’s mill. The wish that it might 
be done had set the man’s thought going 
in that direction. Imagination painted 
it all in flames; or pictured it before him 
a blackened ruin. He often dreamed that 
he saw it on fire; and so vivid were his 
dreams sometimes, that he would put 


aside the curtains of his chamber window 
when he awoke in the morning, to see if 
the mill were actually unharmed. 

“Day after day and week after week 
came and went, and still the neighbor’s 
property was safe from fire. The thought 
of burning it was only in one man’s mind, 
and he had always been a good citizen, 
readier to do a kind action than to injure 
another. But, from the simple wish that 
somebody might set the mill on fire be¬ 
cause the owner had offended him, thought 
had become so filled with the idea that it 
haunted him day and night, and at last 
brought him to the resolution to do the 
wicked deed himself. Now wasn’t that 
dregful! Just see to what a mere wish 
may lead sometimes. A wish that good 
may come to another will often cause ais 
to think about it, and then to plan the 
way in which we may do the good our¬ 
selves. Just so a wish that evil may be¬ 
fall another, may cause us to think about 
it, and at last to plan the way in which 
we may do him harm. 

“So you see that wishes and thoughts 
are great powers sometimes, and not to 
be trifled with. 

“At first the man was frightened at the 
thought o^ doing so wicked a thing. 
But the wish that somebody else would 
do it had been cherished so long that the 
very sight of the mill began to annoy 
him. From being at first displeased with 
his neighbor, he grew to hate him; lo 
speak evil of him; and to act unkindly 
whenever opportunity offered. 

“One dark night the man stole out of 
his house, after his wife and children were 
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asleep, and went to his neighbor s mill. 
None saw him but God. He crept in 
like a thief through an open window, and 
after kindling a fire under one of the 
stairways, crept out again, and was mak¬ 
ing off as fast as he could go when he fell 
over a bank, hidden by the darkness, 
on to a pile of sharp stones, and was so 
badly hurt that he could not rise nor get 
away. Here, when the burning mill made 
all as light as noon, he was found bleeding 
and in dreadful pain. 

“People asked: ‘Why was he there at 
that hour of the night?’ Many had 
heard him say hard things against his 
neighbor, and some could now remember 
threatening words. He was taken home 
in a sad condition. One of his legs, and 
two or three of his ribs were broken, and 
it was five or six weeks before he was able 
to leave his room. Then he was arrested 
on the charge of setting fire to his neigh¬ 
bor’s mill, and on the trial, which came 
two months afterward, found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment, and also to 
pay a heavy fine, equal to the value of the 
mill he had burned down. A good citi¬ 
zen before, honored and esteemed, he was 
now a disgraced man, and none ever after¬ 
wards respected or put faith in him. 

“And all this dreadful wrong, my 
child, and its sad punishment came from 
the small beginning of a simple wish that 
somebody would burn down the mill of a 
neighbor who had done him wrong, and 
against whom, in consequence, he had 
permitted himself to harbor feelings of 
revenge.” 

Helen’s face, as she listened to this 


< story, had grown very serious. She now 
l sat, looking down at the floor, without 
') speaking for a good long while, liaising 
l her eyes at last, she said, 

) “Aunty, is it wrong to be offended with 

< any one?” 

> “It is not wrong to feel displeasure 

< when another treats us badly.” 

) “Well then, Aunty, Lucy Bain did 
5 treat me very badly. She told a lie on 

< me, and when I asked her about it, 

> snubbed me in the most insulting kind of 

< way, just as if I was of no account.” 

> ‘‘ Which made you very angry ?’ ’ 

\ “Of course it did.” 

) “When did this happen?” 

( “Yesterday.” 

t. “And you’ve nursed your anger ever 

> since. The sun went down on your wrath. 
( This is the worst part of it. What Lucy 
} Bain said could not do you any serious 

< harm. It might make some people think 
ill of you for a little while. But truth 
surely comes into light soon or late. 
Lucy hurt herself a great deal more than 
she hurt you. And the anger you have 
nursed has done you more harm than 
Lucy’s lie. Don’t you see how this is?” 

“ I begin to see it, Aunty. ” 

< “You were going to wish some harm 
S to Lucy. What was it?” 

( Helen’s face grew red, and she hesi- 
/ tated a few moments; then she spoke out 

< frankly,— 

( “I was going to wish that some one 
S would tell a worse lie on her.” 

( “Why, Helen, dear!” exclaimed Aunt 
) Mary. 

I “It’s true, Aunty. I was just that 
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bad. I say bad, for I can now see that 
it was wicked in me; for I wanted some¬ 
body to be worse than Lucy, so that I 
might be revenged on her. 0 dear!” 
And a look of distress came into Helen’s 
face. 

“And it is just possible, my dear,” 
said Aunt Mary, “that if you were to go 
on brooding over Lucy’s offence, and 
wishing that somebody would do even 
worse to her than she had done to you, 
that like the man who burned the mill, 
you would yourself become the wicked 
wrong doer—so dangerous is it to let feel¬ 
ings of anger and revenge find a resting- 
place in our hearts. They are deadly 
enemies, and if we do not cast them out, 
will do us fatal harm.” 

“If I only knew how to cast them 
out,” said Helen, lifting her now calm 
and earnest eyes to her aunt’s face. 

“They will cast themselves out, if you 
but turn from them. They came in at 
your invitation. You opened the door, 
and gave them a smiling welcome. But 
they have proved themselves enemies in¬ 
stead of friends. Turn your back upon 
them, and open the door for better com¬ 
panions; for kindness, and forgiveness, 
and pity for the school-friend who harmed 
herself in trying to harm you, and they 
will take themselves to flight.” 

“But I am so young and so weak, 
Aunty; and these bad feelings are so 
strong. Won’t God cast them all out if 
I pray to him?” 

“Not for simple word-prayer alone, my 
dear child. But every wish to do right, 
and to be right, is a prayer that God 


hears, and if trying goes with wishing, 
then God’s almighty strength comes with 
our effort, and we have power to conquer 
the worst enemies of our souls.” 

“Oh, Aunty dear, I can understand 
that!’’ Light beamed from Helen’s face. 
“We mustn’t just say our prayers, and 
expect that God will do for us, and give 
us, all we pray for; but we must always 
be trying to shun what is wrong, and do 
what is right, just as if our strength was 
our own, knowing that God who loves us 
and wants us to be good, really gives us 
strength, and makes us stronger than all 
our enemies.” 

“I cannot say it in better words, my 
child,” replied Aunt Mary, as she kissed 
her niece tenderly. “And now that you 
understand something about the danger 
of letting bad wishes and thoughts get 
into the mind, I am sure you will guard 
the doors of entrance more carefully in 
future. The story about the mill is a 
lesson for us all.” 

A BED-TIME STORY FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 

By Aunt Mattie. 

I AM going to tell you about a dear lit¬ 
tle girl named Minnie; sometimes we 
call her darling Minnie, or sweet Minnie, 
and we have a great many pet names 
which always makes her look very happy, 
for she knows how very dear she is to us, 
and children, like grown folks, like to be 
loved. 

Minnie is four years old, has light hair 
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and blue eyes; never was noted for her 
beauty, but what she lacked in that was 
more than made up in goodness. 

She has books, pictures, china dolls and 
a great many playthings just like yours; 
but what she enjoys the most is cutting 
out dresses from white paper and paint¬ 
ing them to her own fancy. She has a 
sister three years older, who is the owner 
of a very wonderful paint-box, and on 
extra occasions it is brought forward for 
Minnie’s enjoyment. I guess you would 
laugh then to see her delight, and see the 
dollie’s dresses; for on some she has all 
the colors of the rainbow. Sometimes 
she will ask, “Does blue and red go to¬ 
gether well? Say mamma;” or, “Do you 
think blue and yellow is pretty?” Blue 
is always the color and has to go with 
every other one. 

She has a great fancy for drawing, and 
uses a great deal of paper, mother thinks; 
but she is such a nice, good little girl, and 
enjoys it so much that mamma is very 
generous with her paper. 

Now this little girl has many pets. She 
has a beautiful little canary bird that she 
calls Baby. She goes and talks to it every 
day, and she thinks the bird knows what 
she says, for he will talk in his way, and 
they seem to understand each other nicely. 
She has a kitty, whose name is Beauty; 
and she will carry that kitty all around 
out doors and talk to it, and the kitty 
keeps on singing, and Minnie carries her 
till something else comes to her notice, 
then she drops kitty and kitty will stand 
still and look as if she was wondering 
what next is to come; but Minnie forgets 


> kitty and runs for a ride, or to play with 
the big dog that has just come up to put 

) in a claim on Minnie’s time; now she 
i hugs him, and he lets her pull his ears 
) and ride on his back, and looks pleased as 
\ long as Minnie enjoys it. 

Minnie owns all the “baby things” 

J there are on the farm, but when they grow 
} up she says they are papa’s. She had a 
) lamb she called Nellie, and it was all her 
< own. So she was furnished with a bottle 
) and a rubber top, and some one would 
'• warm the milk and put it into the bottle 
( and she was allowed to go and feed the 
•• lamb. So under Minnie’s good care it 
( grew very fast; but one day the lamb was, 
) so anxious to get its dinner that she gave 
{ Minnie a “bunt,” and over went Minnie, 

} bottle and all, on to the grass. But she 
) jumped up and ran in, saying, “Mamma 
/ I won’t love that lamb, never, I won’t, 

> she is so naughty!” But mamma kissed 
l her, and her trouble was all over in a few 
; minutes, and she went out and gave Nel- 
l lie a good dinner, and they were as good 
J friends as ever. 

Minnie loves to go to the Sunday-school 
l where she says her “verses;” and some- 
; times she goes out and sings at the 
l monthly concert, for she has a sweet little 
) voice; but I fear this is too long a story, 
i that your little eyes are getting sleepy, so 
) we will say good-night, and I will tell you 
( more about little Minnie some other time. 

The boy who is careful to draw a straight 
line on his slate, will be very likely to make 
a straight line through life. 
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PLAY AND STUDY. { some boys is that they wish to play in 

_ ) study hours. 

P LAY s a help not a hinderance to 
study. But then play and study must 

each have its own time. The trouble with ) as any one, and when he did play it was 
21 161 


( Neddy Harris—you remember the half 

i holiday he spent in the woods and fields 
with his dog Tony—was as fond of play 
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in earnest He took liis full measure of } she only understood the meaning of a few 
enjoyment And he was able to do this ■ words; now she talks quite plainly, and 
because his mind was free from all thought ) thinks as well as talks. In fact, her mind 
about lessons. He never dropped his ;• has grown as well as her body. Now, 
ball in the midst of his play, as I have ( what made her mind grow? Not the 
seen some boys do, and exclaim, } food that went into her mouth. That 

“Oh dear! I haven't got one word of { couldn’t have done it. Dogs and cats 
my lessons yet, and I shall be kept in / eat; but their minds don’t grow. They 
again to-morrow if I miss a line.” And never become wise like men and women, 
then scamper off home to the drudgery ? Her mind grew from what she learned, 
instead of the pleasure of study. J That is the explanation. The knowledge 

“You don’t call study a pleasure!” I ( of things was her mental food; and to 
hear a little reader say* in a tone of sur- } know or learn, was to eat this mental 
prise. i food. And I think you will say that she 

“Whynot? Isn’t eating a pleasure?” ) often took as much delight in eating the 
“Eating!” You look amazed, my little \ food that made her mind grow, as she did 
friend, as if I were half in jest. But I ) in eating the food that made her body 
am not. | grow. Don’t you remember how eagerly 

“What has eating to do with study- ( she listened when you told her about the 
ing?” you ask, looking serious, because ) birds building nests and laying little speck- 
you see that I am in earnest. Did you ( led eggs in them, out of which came dear 
never hear of food for the mind? } little birds not so big as young chickens? 

“Oh yes,” you say, in ready answer. ( You were feeding her mind then, and she 
Well, what is food for the mind? ( enjoyed the taste of the food you gave 
Now you look just a trifle puzzled. But-) her as much as she ever enjoyed her bread 
it’s all as plain as day, if you will think ( and milk. 

for a moment. There’s your little sister. ) “I never thought of that,” you say, a 
A year ago she could just stand alone; ( pleasant light falling over your face, 
now she runs about and goes up and down ) There are a great many interesting 
stairs almost as easily as you can. How things passing in us and around us all the 
does it happen that she has grown larger \ while, of which we can know nothing* un- 
and stronger? All is easily explained. > less we stop to think. Let me ask you 
She has had food ix> eat, and this food < another question. Have you never felt 
has been turned into blood, and flesh, and ) as much pleasure in reading about the 
bone, making her bigger and stronger day i wonderful things of nature, as your little 
by day. / sister felt when you told her of the birds, 

But something else has happened, and ) their eggs and their little ones? 

I want to hear your explanation of that. ( “Oh yes,” you say; “hundreds of 
A year ago her mind was so feeble that times. ’ ’ 
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A book is your delight. Why? Be- > “FaughI Let Physiology go to the 

cause it gives food to your inind, and for ' dogs!” answered Harry Brown. “I 
no other Teasori. But study! Ah; it is ) haven’t got mine yet; nor my Latin lcs- 
the task-work that you don’t like. No { son either, as to that; so come along.” 
one’s fault but your own, I’m thinking, ) “Study first and play afterward,” an- 
that study has become task-work. You swered Neddy. “That’s my rule; and 
might make it a pleasure, if you would. ( it’s never good to break rules, father 
But in my desire to help you to see $ says. It’s always sure to get us into 
that there ought to be as much pleasure ^ trouble.” 

in learning as in eating, I have kept my > “You can get this lesson just as well 
young friend, Neddy Harris, about whom •; in the evening,” urged Harry. 

1 was going to tell you something more, / “No, I can’t. To-night’s our reading 
out of sight. As I have said, he liked ) night. Father reads aloud three evenings 
play as well as study; and there was not ( in the week, and I wouldn’t miss the part 
a boy in his class who enjoyed a game at ) of the book we’re going to have .to-night 
ball or cricket, or a half-day’s ramble in ^ for half a dozen games of baseball, much 
the woods better than he. He let his ) as I like to play. ’ ’ 
heart, as we say, go into whatever he did. s “Oh, well! Stick to your lesson then! 
And that is the true secret of success or / A fellow can’t turn you any more than he 
enjoyment. ) can turn the wind,” said Harry, rather 

Neddy had finished all his lessons for > impatiently. “I’ll have my fun at any 
the next day, except the one on physiol- > rate, and you can dig and delve at your 
ogy. He was studying that, and really ( Physiology till doomsday if you like. I 
enjoying the information it gave him > hope you may have a good time over it.” 
about the way in which the blood enters ;> And bounding out of the room, Harry 
the heart on the right side, and passes ) Brown ran off to join his playmates in a 
from one chamber to another by valves > game of ball. 

that open and shut, going into the lungs, ( When deeply interested in anything we 
and again back into the heart, and then > scarcely think of time. The minutes 
by heart-throbs sent leaping in pulsations C. glide by unnoticed. It was nearly an hour 
all over the body, when the door of his > after his school-mate left, when Neddy’s 
joom was thrown open, and Harry Brown, > father opened the door of the library and 
a class-mate, cried out, < found him sitting over his book. The 

“Come, Neddy! we’re going to have a ) lesson was just finished, and Neddy lifted 
game of base ball over in Mr. Bloomer’s < a face that beamed with satisfaction. It 
field. Hurry! The boys are making it > had been no mere task-work with him. 
up now.” < this hour’s study, but a season of refresh- 

“I can’t until I’ve got my Physiology ( ment for his mind. He had learned some- 
lesson,” Neddy answered, speaking firmly. thing about his own body that filled him 
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with wonder and delight. Now, when he < 
laid his hand oyer his heart, and felt its > 
steady throb, he understood something of \ 
what was going on in the hidden cham- } 
bers of life. ) 

“I am going to drive over to Milford l 
this afternoon, my son,** said Mr. Harris. ) 
“If you have all your lessons, I shall be < 
glad of your company.” ) 

“I’m just through,” answered Neddy, ( 

shutting his book, “and I should like to ( 
go over to Milford above all things. Will ) 
you stay there long enough for me to see ( 
the glass works?” ) 

“I shall be there at least an hour.” ( 

“I’m so glad! Yes, thank you, I’ll go ) 
along.” And Neddy ran up to his room s 
to make a few needed changes in his ? 
dress. ; 

I am very sure that Harry Brown did l 
not enjoy his game at base ball half so > 
much as Neddy enjoyed his hour among \ 
the glass blowers; for Neddy’s mind was \ 
not burdened with the thought of un- > 
learned lessons, but free to enter with de- ^ 
light into whatever was new, strange and > 
interesting. How different all would have < 
been, if, yielding to Harry, he had broken z 
his rule of “study first and play after- S 
ward.” The game would not have been < 
half enjoyed for thinking of the lesson ) 
yet to be learned; and the lesson learned < 
in the evening wouldn’t have been half ) 
enjoyed, because while studying it his \ 
father would be reading the pleasant book ; 
he could not hear. And to make all ) 
worse, would be the thought that he had ( 
been a weak and foolish boy. ) 

On the next day all of his lessons were ( 


said perfectly; but Harry Brown had 
learned his so badly that he was kept in 
during the half hour’s recess. 

Sadly poor Harry gazed from the school- 
house window, as the boys played on the 
green. Neddy was with them, one of the 
happiest of the number. There was not 
the smallest burden on his free spirit 
Study hours had been spent in study; and 
now he ran and jumped and shouted with 
the rest, no shadow of-care or regret 
dropping down from a passing cloud of 
thought to dim his enjoyment 


THE SURPRISE PARTY. 


By Mary W. Jattvrin. 

T HERE was a children’s surprise party 
at Annie Hargrove’s house the other 
night; and I, Belle Rutledge, grown up 
and wearing my hair done in a “water¬ 
fall,” was invited, as a special friend of 
little Annie’s, to be present. 

Did any of my young readers ever at¬ 
tend a festival of this kind? If so, I’m 
not afraid to say, that you had a very nice 
time; and if not, you’ll learn what it is 
from my story. 

The children’s plan had become known 
to me, just how it isn’t necessary for me 
to explain; and I had told Jenny, Annie’s 
young lady sister. So we had everything 
in readiness; though, of course, we pre¬ 
tended to be very much surprised when 
they came; just as though we weren’t 
expecting them, and Annie’s father and 
mother hadn’t been sent off to the neigh- 
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bor’s to sj>end the evening, and many ( handsomely frosted, some made in the 
other preparations made. ) shape of hearts; and they all looked 

Little Annie (she was just eight years ( tempting enough for a queen to eat. Then 
old,) didn’t know a word about it, how- ) there was fruit; nice red apples, oranges, 
ever, so you see it was the greatest sur- ( and figs and dates; with a big paper of 
prise in the world to her. \ peppermints, candy, and lozenges with 

First, there came Wallace Bruce, the ( funny little mottoes on them, printed in 
largest boy in the neighborhood, who ( pink letters. And, after we had arranged 
rang the bell; and Albert Greyson; and £ everything in the dishes, Jenny brought 
Nelly Purcey, a very nice little girl, and i out a large, frosted fruit-cake loaf, with 
a great favoriter; and many others, whose ; scalloped edges, and a little Cupid made 
names I won’t stop to tell here, twenty l of sugar sitting on the top; and placed it 
or twenty-five in all, I should think. And ) in a silver basket in the centre of the ta- 
when they took off their hats and ovet- \ ble. This, with nuts and raisins and ap- 
coats, and hoods and cloaks in the hall, ( pies, was Annie’s share of the,treat; and 
they also left the baskets they had brought, ) she didn’t know that her mother had pre- 
from some of which peeped the corner of { pared it that day. 

a white napkin; for, at these surprise > And when the table was finished every- 
parties, the children always brought their \ thing looked so handsome, that even Jip, 
own refreshments. ) the canary, who was wide awake in his 

It was just as if Santa Claus had > cage at the window, chirped approval, 
brought all these good things, said Jenny < and tipped up his head with cunning lit- 
Hargrove; at least, she raised both her ; tie winks, just as though he knew how 
hands in an astonished sort of way, and \ pleased the children would be. 
told them she thought Christmas night \ By and by the children were called from 
had passed. S the parlor to supper. 

After a little while, when the children ^ Wallace Bruce,* who always took the 
had got warmed and rested, they com- j lead, marched out with Nelly Purcey on 
menced to playgames, such as “ forfeits,” ( his arm; and Albert Greyson took pretty 
and “button, button,” and “pillows and ) Netty Bean, as good as she was pretty, 
keys,” and “menagerie;” and while they $ too; and then another took dear little 
were busy, Jenny and I stole out into the ) Ally Bruce, Wallace’s sister; and all the 
dining-room and spread the extension ta- S boys were just as polite as grown-up gen- 
ble, and brought out the handsomest l tlemen. They helped the girls first, and 
glass and china from the closet. Then ; didn’t act greedy or selfish, as I have seen 
we opened the children’s baskets. \ many boys do when there was anything 

Such a nice supper as they had brought! ) particularly nice to eat. 

There were many different kinds of cake; S I think you can tell by children’s ac- 
some plain, some filled with plums and < tions what they will be when they are 
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grown up. If they are selfish then, and $ ing a little important when he uttered the 
push for the best places, they will be apt ) word penalty, for his father was a lawyer, 
to do so when they become men and $ and Albert liked to use the large words he 
women, and go on so through life. < had heard older folks use. 


After supper was over, they went back > 
‘to the parlor and sung several songs in < 
chorus. Some of the children were very ) 
good singers; and it was pleasant to hear l 
their sweet voices all blending together, ( 
so much like birds. When I hear chil- ^ 
dren sing, it always makes me think of ( 
the concerts the birds have on pleasant ) 
summer mornings, just so sweet, and c 
fresh, and clear. ; 

To be sure, you can’t understand what ( 
the birds say in their songs; but I have ) 
no doubt that they know what each other s 
says in their own language; and I think ) 
their songs must be good, else they never ) 
would seem so happy. People must be \ 
good to be happy in this world and the \ 
next; and whether we sing, or talk, or \ 
act, let us remember that the better we ) 
sing, and talk, and do, the happier it will > 
make us. } 


11 Oh yes! yes! a story! a story! That’s 
good! please, Miss Belle! and let it be a 
real good true story, too!” urged the 
children, crowding around me. 

“A real boy’s story!” cried Albert 
Greyson, in his character of Judg<\ 

“One for boys and girls both!” ex¬ 
claimed others. 

So, seeing that I must submit, I sat 
down in the large chair they had wheeled 
to the middle of the room; and, with lit¬ 
tle Ally Bruce in my lap, I said I would 
tell a story that would please them all, 1 
hoped; and, after thinking a few mo¬ 
ments, began about 

“the brother and sister and the 

WOLVES. 

“There once lived, in a small log cabin 
among the western wilds, two little chil¬ 
dren named Eddie and Nelly Grey. They 


After the children had done singing, ) were very pretty children. Nelly was ten 
Albert Greyson turned to me and cried ( years old, and had beautiful golden curls 
out, suddenly: ) and blue eyes; and Eddie was eight, and 

“I say, boys and girls, didn’t Miss s the color of his eyes and hair was brown. 
Belle have some forfeits to pay in the ) They were very good children, too, and 
plays before supper?” ) always obeyed their parents; and, in so 

“Yes, yes, she did!” they all cried, < doing, as you will see by my story, their 
“and she must choose her judge!” ) lives were one day saved. 

“Well, then, I choose you, Master^ “ The cabin in which they lived was on 

Albert,” I said, seeing that I couldn’t '> the frontier, far away from any neighbors; 
get off. ) for this was years ago when the white men 

“Well, then, Miss Belle, your penalty < had made but few settlements in that part 
shall be to tell us one of your stories, ) of the country. It stood at the edge of 
made up on the spot,” said Albert, look- v a wide-rolling prairie; and a thick wood, 
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called an oak opening, stretched far back / dies’ slippers; and of all colors; blue, 
from it; and in this forest sometimes the S white, purple, orange, pink and crimson; 
red men came to hunt; and here the deer } and they were all very lovely, especially 
and all wild game were found in plenty; S with the sunlight shining so bright upon 
and fierce wild animals that were native l them on that June morning,” I answered, 
to the country, such as the black bear, the > “And these beautiful flowers nearly cost 
cayota or prairie-wolf, and the wild-cat, ( Eddie his life, as you will see by my story, 
roamed, eager for their prey. “Mr. Grey and his wife were that day 

“Mr. Grey knew all this when he built > compelled to ride over to the nearest set- 
his log cabin; but he was a bold, ener- ( dement, a little town about ten miles 
getic man, and did not fear Indians or > away, to attend to some law business, 
wild beasts. So he built his log house s about a claim to their land. They had 
stout and strong; and he always carried < never left the children alone before; but 
his axe and good, trusty rifle with him £ it was necessary that they should do so 
when he went abroad in the woods, or ( that day; and so, after many repeated 
upon the prairie; and the children and ) charges to Nelly and Eddie to keep the 
their mother never strayed far from home, s door fast, and on no account to leave the 
for those were dangerous times in which / house, they rode away on their great 
they lived. > black horse. ’ ’ 

“But the story I am about to tell you '( “What! both on the same horse? 
is this: £ How could that be?” exclaimed Burt 

“It was a bright, charming June morn- < Stanley, 
ing, and the sky was blue, with little \ “Oh, I’ve heard grandma say she used 
white clouds sailing over it, like lambs < to ride on a pillion behind grandpa when 
playing in a meadow. The sun shone ( they went to church in their young days,” 
down warm, and flung long golden sha- > said Wallace Bruce, 
dows upon the bright green carpet of the ' “Yes, that was the way,” I answered, 
prairie, which was all studded with beau- j “I suppose some of you are so young 
ful flowers; white, purple and blue vio- s that you don’t yet know what a pillion is; 
lets, as large as Jenny’s pansies in the ( so you can ask your grandmammas when 
conservatory window; for the western you go home, and I will finish my story 
wild*flowers frequently grow larger than '[ now. 

our cultivated ones.” “After Nelly and Eddie had watched 

“Were they all violets?” asked Ally < their father and mother out of sight, and 
Bruce, whose hand was fast clasped in ) seen that the cabin windows and doors 
mine. ( were all fast, they went to their play. 

“Oh, no! There were ever so many / They didn’t have such nice playthings as 
kinds of flowers; violets, Indian warriors, < you, my little friends, for their parents 
shooting-stars, columbines, foxgloves, la- ( were not able to buy them, even if they 
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could have found them in that wild west- ; and could no longer find amusement in 
era country. But Nelly had a set of •• them. Then he put them away and took 
wooden plates which her father had made, ) out his top and set it spinning; and thus 
and a little porringer, and some acorns, > the forenoon passed away almost before 
which she used for cups and saucers; and { the children knew it, so busy were they 
these she set out upon a little table he } with their play. 

had also made for her out of a nice pine 1 “The sun, shining in at the little win 
board, which he cut from the side of a ) dow and resting upon the middle board 
large tree he had hewn down. Then she ( of the white floor, told the hour of noon, 
took out her big dolly and little dolly, ) for they had no dock; and, when she 
both made of cloth, with blue beads for •• saw this, Nelly sprang up and put back 
eyes and sealing-wax for lips and cheeks, / her tea-set and dollies in the little box 
and some of the! hair from the black } she called their house, and began to busy 
horse’s mane for the large doll, while the ( herself about getting dinner, 
softer locks of the young roan colt cov- } “Now getting dinner did not occupy 
ered the small dolly’s head. < much time with Nelly, for her mother 

“Nelly was very proud of her rag ba- ) had left everything all ready cooked; and 
bies, ‘Katy and Fanny,’ as she called ) she had only to spread the table-cloth and 
them; and took great comfort in dressing .{ place two plates, and knives and forks, 
them in their different frocks, made out ) and their tin dippers for Eddie and her- 
of pieces of her own and her mother’s l self. Then she brought out a dish of 
dresses. This morning she set her table } doughnuts, and a custard pie, and some 
out and placed all her dishes upon it, and ( nice white bread and yellow butter, and a 
then played visiting with Kate and Fanny, } pitcher of new milk, and then she called 
first sending Miss Dolly Kate over to see ) her brother. Eddie folded his little hands 
Miss Fanny, whom she placed at a dis- / together and asked a blessing, as his father 
tant corner of the room, and then bring- j always did at meals; and then they ate 
ing Fanny back to return Kate’s visit.” ( their nice dinner. 

“Oh, wasn’t that nice!” whispered ) “After the dishes had been washed and 
Ally Bruce, as she pressed my hand she < carefully set away, together with the food 
held fast. “Just the same as I play with / left, Nelly and Eddie went back again to 
my two dollies; only mine are real wax ) their play. But Eddie soon tired of his 
dolls, and cost ever so much!” ( blocks and top, and came running to his 

“In his corner of the room,” I went ) sister, 
on, “Eddie first played with his blocks ( “ ‘Nelly,’ he said, ‘I’m tired of build- 

of wood—more of his father’s work— ) ing block houses in here, and want to run 
which Mr. Grey had neatly shaved and jj out doors and play. Do you think mamma 
smoothed down for him. These he set > would care much if I went out a little 
up in various ways, until he became tired \ while?’ 
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“Nelly replied: (new jack-knife which his father had 

“‘0, Eddie, you mustn’t go! You > brought him from the town the last time 
know we promised mamma and papa not ( he went there, and with which he now 
to leave the house; and it would be ) whittled a whip from a stout scrub-oak 
wrong. ’ } branch his father had brought in the night 

“Eddie went back to his play; but soon ( before. By and by, after going to the 
came to his sister again, and said, } window and looking far away over the 

“ ‘I’m so tired, Nelly, staying in all day! < prairie where the sun still shone on the 
There can’t be any harm in going out just ) green grass and bright flowers, he came 
a little while, close by the house!’ { once more to Nelly, and said, 

“But this time Nelly again said, “ c 0, sister, the sun is shining so bright 

“‘No, no, Neddy! You mustn’t go ;• and the flowers look so pretty! Please 
at all; for mother and father said it was ( let Eddie go out just a little while. Just 
not safe. There might be Indians or wild ;• one little minute, and he’ll get sister a 
animals around, and we must stay in here.’ < pretty bunch of posies to put in her hair, 
“And so, the second time, Eddie went )■ and some for the pitcher on the shelf! I 
back to his play. i won’t be gone only a minute! See, there’s 

“But the boy’s mind was not with his ) a bright bunch growing on that knoll out 

blocks and houses, neither with the bright \ by the fence! Mamma won’t care if I 
22 
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only run out to get them!’ and Eddie 
pointed to a tall cluster of shooting-stars, 
whose delicate purple and white blossoms 
rose high above all others. 

“But his sister had not time to reply / ingly: 
again, for Eddie’s eyes, turned toward the $ “ ‘Don’t be afraid, Eddie, the wolves 

window, had caught sight of other objects < can’t get in, and father and mother will 
than flowers; and, with a pale, terrified > be here soon.’ 

face, and eyes dilating with horror, his < “ But the feet seemed to be multiplied; 

voice sank away to a faint whisper, as he > the howls and fierce yells came louder and 
gasped out, < faster; and the whole woods seemed alive 

“‘0, Nelly! look! look!’ ? with the horrid pack; and the two chil- 

“The girl did look toward the window, } dren cowered down in the centre of the 
and saw there a pair of large, fierce eyes < room in mute terror. For nearly an hour 
pressed close against the pane, and a long ) this dreadful concert lasted; and then, 
sharp nose and pointed ears, that told who { just as Nelly and Eddie thought they 
was the visitor. \ couldn’t bear it any longer, they heard 

“‘A wolf!’ cried Eddie, shuddering $ the tramping of horses’ feet on the prairie 
and drawing close to his sister, who was < ground, and the sound of rifle-shots, and 
as pale as he, but had more presence of $ then the yells of the wolves grew fainter 
mind; for in an instant she sprang up ( and died away. 

and ran and drew the thick oaken shut.- ) “In a few moments more, their par- 
ters over the window and fastened them; < ents’ voices fell upon their ears, and the 
then she ran to the door to see if that was ) children sprang to the door and drew back 
barred; and then went to the one other s the bolt to be clasped in their arms.” 
room of the cabin, and made the window ) “Oh, wasn’t that good?” said several 
fast in the same way; Eddie keeping close S of the children, drawing long breath's of 
to her all the time. ( relief. 

“After Nelly had closed the shutters, ) “Yes,” I answered. “Mr.*and Mrs. 
the room was quite dark; so she lighted \ Grey had come back in good time to kill 
a candle and put it upon a stand in the ) some of the wolves and put the rest to 
centre of the room, and then sat down by S flight. I don’t suppose they could have 
it, with Eddie in her arms. < found entrance into the stout log cabin; 

“But they did not sit there long in si- ) but it was coming on night, and Nelly 
lence, for soon they heard the wolf leap l and Eddie were so terribly frightened that 
against the window; and then they heard > they might have died if their parents 
fierce howls beyond, at first in the dis- % hadn’t come just as they did. Mr. Grey 
tance, and then coming nearer, till many < was accompanied by two neighbors, whose 
feet tramped around the house. ) log cabins stood farther on across the 


) “Nelly got up and pushed a table 
] against the outer door, which was of 
> strong oak and fastened with a heavy bar; 
( then she said to her brother, encourag- 
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prairie, and who had been to town that < the penalty to your satisfaction?” I asked, 
day and chanced to overtake him on his ) looking about me. 
return; and fortunate it was that they > “Oh, yes indeed! You have done 
were with him, else the settler might not \ splendidly!” said Burt and Wallace, while 
have been able to have killed three wolves ) many voices exclaimed, “Oh, we thank 
and sent the others flying away to the < you ever so many times!” And little 
woods.” > Ally Bruce, in whose bright eyes glistened 

“I guess Mr. Grey skinned the three < pearly tears, whispered softly, “ You made 
that were killed, didn’t he, Miss Belle? > it come out so nice, Miss Belle! I thought 
to keep to show to Nelly and Eddie when ( the wolves were going to eat Nelly and 
they got growed up?” said little Willie { Eddie all up. And, instead of that, they 
Otis, his face all aglow with excitement > get killed themselves.” 
as he put the question. ( “You’ll tell us some more stories at our 

“Yes, I think he would be likely to,” > next party, won’t you, Miss Belle?” asked 
I replied, amused at his earnest ques- < Wallace Bruce. 

tion, as his bright eyes were raised to my ) “I won’t promise,” I answered; “for 
face. ) perhaps I sha’n’t happen to be present, 

“And I guess Eddie was awful glad ^ as I am to-night. But it is getting late 
Nelly didn’t let him go out, for the ) now, and I think your mothers will think 
first wolf would have eaten him all up, < so too, before you all reach home.” 
wouldn’t he, Miss Belle?” he asked ) Jenny now proposed a parting song, 
again. ^ which she played on the piano, and in 

“Yes; and so you see, Willie, how it > which all joined; and then the company 
was, by obeying his sister and parents, ) broke up, and they went home, each one 
that Eddie’s life was saved.” ? declaring that this party was the best 

“But do wolves go about in the day- > they had ever attended in all their lives, 
time much, Miss Belle?” asked Albert^ And I, Belle Rutledge, went home too, 
Greyson. “I thought they only went) and thought I would write an account of 
round in the night.” it for other children than those who hap- 

“Oh, these were very hungry wolves, ? pened to meet at Annie Hargrove’s house 
and hadn’t had much to eat for a good } that winter’s night. So if, as I think 
many days,” I explained. ( there will, there should happen to be, 

“Yes; they do go out in the day-time, ; among my readers, some who heard the 
when they are very hungry, and attack < story of the wolves that evening, perhaps 
persons, and cattle, and come round ) they won’t be sorry to see it in print, for 
houses, for I’ve read about it,” spoke up > stories read a good deal nicer in a book 
Wallace Bruce, with the air of one who < than when they are told. At least, I 
knew what he affirmed. $ think so; though our young folks didn’t 

“Well, my young friends, have I paid ; at their surprise party. 
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THE SNOW-DROP AND THE CROCUS. < 

/ 

By Harriet B. McKeever . 


T\A.R down in the ground on a cold winter 

L bed, 

A ctocub and snow-drop lay seemingly dead. 
But in the deep earth, 

Where the flowers have birth, 

They both had been watching the snow 
overhead. 

Said Snow-drop, “I’m sure there is stirring 
below; 

Just as soon as Fm called, I am ready to 

go; 

. The long frozen juice 
Now begins to unloose; 

Get my hat and my cloak, I don’t care for 
the snow. 

11 Good-bye now, dear Crocus! I hear the 
sweet voice 

Of the spring, and he’s calling—Oh, don’t 
we rejoice! 

Get ready, my dear, 

You have nothing to fear; 

Take your very best coat, and your spring 
hat so choice. ,, 

In a coat of green leaves, and a hat of pure 
white, 

Dear little Miss Snow-drop, with step quick 
and light, 

Was the first one to go, 

Piercing through the cold snow, 

With a smile for the watchers, so cheery and 
bright. 

And early one morn from a deep wintry 
bed, 

She lifts through a snow-drift her pretty 
white head; 


Two children were there, 

Both with light curly hair, 

“ Oh 1 here is a snow-drop,” the little ones 
said. 

They brought two or three in each plump 
little hand, 

And placed them in water on dear mamm.v's 
stand; 

The sick mother smiled 
On each dear little child, 

For they spoke of a life in the beautiful 
land. 


PHCEBE GRAY. 


By T. S. Arthur . 


S MALL and weak things have often 
great power and influence. You have 
seen a drop of dew. How clear and 
bright it is, with the morning sun rays 
upon it, sparkling like a diamond. It is 
small and weak, and yet, in the cool 
nights that follow the hot summer days, 
the dew falls gently and silently on gar¬ 
dens and fields, and the thirsty plants are 
made to grow and give us grain and fruit. 
The coral insect is very small and weak. 
You could crush it to death between your 
thumb and finger. And yet, down at; the 
bottom of the sea, the little coral insects 
are working, each in his tiny cell, and 
building up stony reefs that become large 
islands, on which trees grow and men 
live. 

And little human things—children— 
have also great power and influence. 
There is no telling how much good may 
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be done by a small and weak child. Bufc } He loved to hold her in his arms, and 
then, like the dew and the coral insect, • would often stay at home in the evening, 
children must act in obedience to God’s ) after she grew to be a few months old, 
laws. They work just in the manner God *j just for the pleasure of carrying her 
designed them to work; and so have ( about, or rocking her to sleep in the era- 
power to do great and useful things, at } die, instead of going off to a drinking sa- 
which men wonder; and so must children i loon. It was wonderful to see what power 
work if they would have the power and ) this little tender thing had over a strong 
influence of which I have spoken. ( man who had become the slave of a mad- 

Let me tell you a story about a little ) dening vice, 
child, and then you will understand better ;> As Phoebe grew her influence over her 
what I mean. Her name was Phoebe ( father increased. She had so many win- 
Gray, and she was only five years old. } ning ways, was so sweet, and gentle, and 
She did not live in a handsome house, I loving, that her presence always softened 
nor wear nice clothes, nor have plenty of ; him, and made him wish that he were a 
good food to eat, for, I am sorry to tell : better man. If she had grown to be an 
you, that her father was a drunkard and > ill-natured, selfish and fretful child, all 
did not take good care of his family. > her influence over her father would have 
Now Phoebe had always been a sweet } been lost. Passion and eager selfishness 
child, and her tender, loving ways had } seem very strong sometimes, but they are 
many times kept her father from taverns l never strong for good. They arouse pas- 
and bad company. It seemed to him, ) sion and selfishness in others, and so bring 
sometimes when her arm was about his l contention, out of which evil instead of 
neck, as if an angel were guarding him. ) good most often comes. 

He never spoke crossly to Phoebe, even in \ It was in the gentle sweetness of Phoe- 
his worst fits of drunkenness, and if he ) be’s character, in her forgetfulness of 
got into a rage, as he sometimes did when } herself and love of her father, that her 
his poor, heart-broken wife tried to talk ( power lay. She was always winning, 
with hinv about his bad habits, his anger ) never repulsing him. And if her face 
died out when the dear child, lifting her ( grew sorrowful sometimes, and her sweet 
tearful eyes and frightened face, would ) blue eyes filled with tears at sight of her 
say, u O, papa! Don’t, please, talk so to > father as he came staggering home, the 
mamma!” ( change did not make him angry; it half- 

Before Phoebe was born, Mr. Gray, ) sobered him with the pain he felt for the 
when his drunken fits were on him, was { grief of his little one. 
very cross at home, and stormed about ) But for this child Phoebe, Mr. Gray 
sometimes like a madman. But after she ( would have abandoned himself wholly to 
came, these fits were less frequent, and ) drink. The fiery thirst for liquor had 
rarely so violent as in former times. { grown so strong that only his love for her 
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put any restraint upon him, and for her > in the depths of the sea, of whom I 
sake he often turned back at the very s spoke in the beginning, do great and 
tavern door, and went home a sober, in- ' wonderful things, because to love others 
stead of a drunken man. > and not ourselves is to be like God and 

So it had gone on until Phoebe was five l in the true order of our creation. And 
years old. But for her sweet influence > when we are in that order, God’s great 
all would have been lost. Mrs. Gray had < power is in all we do. 
no power over her husband. If she said ) Do you understand this? I would like 
a word about his bad habits, or tried to > to make it so plain that you could see it 
draw him away from them, he would get ( as clearly as the sun at noon, 
very angry and go off and do worse than > The little dew-drops, if each kept its 
before. Now, long indulgence in drink- v moisture to itself, would not have any 
ing had made his fiery thirst so strong ) power; but when they give their moisture 
that even Phoebe’s influence failed to > to the fields and flowers, the earth is cov- 
keep him away from the dram-shops, ) ered with greenness and beauty. And 
where he spent nearly all his money and > so of the little coral insect; each in its tiny 
left his wife and child to suffer at home l cell is doing a double work—giving life 
for want of good food and warm clothing. ) to hundreds of insects like itself, and at 
Still, love did not die in the heart of \ the same time laying its atom of stone in 
Phoebe, though she grew thin and pale, ( the bed of coral destined in after years to 
and the shadow of a sorrow that was very become a beautiful island, 
bitter lay heavily on her young face, once l Phoebe, dear little child, did not think 
so full of light. £ of herself when the lonely evenings came 

Very lonely and sad were all her eve- < and the father she so much loved was 
nings now. Her father rarely, if ever, ; away; but she thought of her poor 
came in before nine or ten o’clook, and ) mother, who often sat and cried, and of 
then he was so stupid with liquor that ( the harm that might come to her father, 
her only pleasure in seeing him was to j Then the wish to do something came into 
know that he was at home instead of in ( her mind; something to change this dread- 
some tavern. ) ful state of things, I mean. Wishing 

Love is strong and wise. A little girl < soon leads to thinking; and when thought 
only five years old is tender and weak; < gets busy it generally finds some way for 
but there may be in her heart such a > doing. 

deep and unselfish love as to make her < One night a storm came up. The winds 

both wise and strong. It is by love for ) blew and the rain fell heavily. A neigh- 
others that God works in us and helps us $ boring clock struck nine; and as the scund 
to do them good. If we love only our- ) died away the wind came with a rushing 

selves we cannot, like the gently falling \ noise along the street, rattling the shutters 

dews and the tiny coral insects working i and driving the rain upon the windows. 
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“Oh dear!” said little Phoebe, start¬ 
ing up from the floor, where she had been 
lying with her head on an old piece of 
carpet 4 ‘ I wish papa was home. ’ * 

And then she sat and listened to the 
dreary wind and rain. 

“He’ll get so wet, and the wind will 
blow him away.” The poor child knew 
how weak he was after he had been drink¬ 
ing, and she felt sure he would never be 
able to stand up against the fierce wind 
that was blowing. When this thought 
came to her mind, fear crept into her 
heart; and fear began to make pictures 
of dreadful things. Now she saw, in im¬ 
agination, her father fall headlong upon 
the pavement, with no one near to raise 
him up. Now she saw him tumbling into 
the swollen gutter, and the tide of water 
rush over him. 

“Oh dear, mamma!” she cried, start¬ 
ing up and going to the window. “He’ll 
get drowned, he will! I must go for him. ” 

“You go for him!” Mrs. Grey might 
well look astonished. 

1 £ Somebody must go for him. He’ll be 
drowned!” said Phoebe, wringing her 
hands in distress. 

“Oh no, dear; there’s no danger of 
that,” answered Mrs. Grey, trying to pa¬ 
cify her child. “Don’t be afraid. He’ll 
not go into the street while it rains so 
hard.” 

“Are you sure of it, mamma?” asked 
Phoebe. 

“Yes, very sure.” 

But Phoebe’s heart was not at rest. 

“I’ll just look out and see if he is com¬ 
ing,” she said, after a while; and then 


she went to the door, as she had so often 
done, night after night, to watch for her 
father’s return. 

“Don’t keep it open fora moment,” 
said her mother. “The rain will wet you 
all over.” 

“I’ll look out just for a little minute,” 
answered Phoebe, lifting the latch. As 
she did so, a gust of wind and rain swept 
into her face and blinded her. 

“Oh, it’s dreadful!” she cried, shut¬ 
ting the door quickly. But she held it 
close only for a moment or two. The 
thought of her father out in such a storm 
made her open it again. And this time 
she bravely faced the wind and rain, and 
looked along the pavement as far as the 
next corner, where a street lamp threw 
down its circle of light. 

“Oh, there he is!” she cried, and then 
shutting the door behind her ran toward 
the gas lamp, against which she thought 
she saw a man standing. But it was only 
the shadow of the lamp that she had 
seen; and her heart sunk in painful dis¬ 
appointment. Down upon her bare head 
and thin clothes the heavy rain fell, and 
the wind blew against her so hard that 
she could scarcely keep her feet. 

If Phoebe had thought only of herself, 
she would have run back home. But 
love for her father made her forget hei- 
self. So she stood close to the lamp post 
on the corner and looked up and down 
the two streets that crossed each other, 
hoping to catch sight of her father. But 
no one was to be seen. Far down one of 
the streets a red light shone from a tav¬ 
ern window. 
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“Maybe he’s there,” she said to her- > HELP YOURSELVES. 

self; and as the words fell from her lips, ^ _ 

off she ran towards the light as fast as > 

she could go. Sometimes the wind and s T^N ^ as ^ anot ber to do for you 
rain dashed so hard in her face that she ) ^ what you can easily do for yourself. 

had to stop to get her breath; but she $ T ’ ve heard a b °y 8S *y t0 bis little 8 > 8ter ' 
kept on, thinking only of her father. > “Run, Katy, and getiny hat,” or “Bring 

Love for him kept her from being afraid < me a « lass of water -” wben he 0U K bfc to 
for herself. At last she got to the tavern < bave served bimself and not lazil y ** ‘ d 
door, pushed it open and went in. ) anotber to _ gi ve hi® what he wanted. 

A sight to startle the crowd of noisy ) And what is worse, I ve heard that very 
half-intoxicated men, was that vision of > boy’s little sister call to him from the head 
a little child, only five years old, drenched ) tbe stairs and sa y> > 
with the rain that was pouring in streams t “Bring up my doll s apron^ when you 
* from her poor garments, coming in so ) come i please, brother John, and. how 
suddenly upon them. There was no \ d °y° u think he answered? Just in these 
weakness nor fear in her face, but a > words > 

searching, anxious look that ran eagerly j b m D0 * y° ur wa ' tcr > miss! Come 
through the group of men. > down and « et il fo1 ; yourself. ” 

“0, father!” leaped from her lips, as > But when we think about it, it is not 

one of the company started forward and \ 80 stran « e that John should have been 
catching her in his arms, hugged her) disobliging. It was his selfish love of his 
wildly to his bosom, and ran with her out ( own ease ’ and a disregard of his sister s 
into the street. \ ease anc * com f° rt that made him ask her 

If Mr. Grey’s mind was confused, and ) ^ or 80 man y things that he 

his body weak from drink when Phoebe l should have done for himself. The selfish 
came in, mind was clear and body strong ) are alwa J’ s disobliging, and John only 
in an instant; and when he bore her forth C ac ^ed from the mean spirit he was per- 
in his arms he was a sober man. ) mittin g t0 rule him. If be should read 

“My poor baby!” he sobbed, as, a few l this > 1 ho P e be wil1 see > as in a « lass > the 
minutes afterward, he laid her in her < P icture of himself, and be so shamed by 
mother’s arms, kissed her passionately > th f ‘ ma S e 88 t0 seek to become noble in 
and burst into tears. “My poor baby! < spirit, more self-dependent, and more 
It is the last time!” $ obliging to every one around him. 

And it was the last time. Phoebe’s love < 
had saved him. What reason, persuasion, ) 

conscience, suffering, shame could not do, } While your mother lives there will be 
the love of a little child had wrought. ; one friend in the world who will not de- 
Oh, love is very strong! ) sert you in time of need or trouble. 
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AMY’S QUESTION. 



“AMY!” 

Ijl Mrs. Grove called from 
the door that opened toward 
the garden. But no answer 
came. The sun had set half 
an hour before, and his parting 
rays were faintly tinging with 
gold and purple a few clouds 
that lay just along the edge of 
the western sky. In the east, 
the full moon was rising in all 
her beauty, making pale the 
stars that were sparkling in the 
firmament. 

“ Where is Amy?’ 1 she asked. 

“Has any one seen her come 
in?” 

“I saw her go up stairs with 
her knitting in her hand half 
an hour ago,” said Amy’s bro¬ 
ther, who was busily at work 
with his knife on a block of 
pine wood, trying to make a 
lioat. 

Mrs. Grove went to the foot 
of the stairs and called again. But there 
was no reply. 

“I wonder where the child can be,” 
she said to herself, a slight feeling of 
anxiety crossing her mind. So she went 
up stairs to look for her. The door of 
Amy’s bed-room was shut, but on push¬ 
ing it open Mrs. Grove saw her little girl 
sitting at the open window, so lost in the 
beauty of the moonlit sky and her own 
thoughts, that she did not hear the noise 

of her mother’s entrance. 

23 


“Amy,” said Mrs. Grove. 

The child started, and then said 
quickly, 

“0, mother! Come and see! Isn’t 
it lovely?” 

“What are you looking at, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Grove, as she sat down by her 
side and drew an arm around her. 

“At the moon and stars, and the lake 
away off by the hill. See what a great 
road of light lies across the water. Isn't 
it beautiful, mother? And it makes me 
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feel so quiet and happy. I wonder why } 
it is?” I 

‘ ‘ Shall I tell you the reason ?’ ’ 

“Oh yes, mother, dear! What is the > 
reason?” < 

“God made everything that is good ; 

and beautiful. ” " ( 

11 Oh yes, I know that. ’ ’ ) 

“Good and beautiful for the sake of { } 
man; because man is the highest thing .• 
of creation and nearest to God. All ) 
things below him were created for his ( 
good. That is, God made them for him } 
to use in sustaining the life of his body ( 
or the life of his soul.” 

“I don’t see what use I can make of 
the moon and stars,” said Amy. 

“And yet,” answered her mother, “you ) 
said only a minute ago, that the beauty ( 
of this moonlight evening made you feel ;• 
so quiet and happy.” { 

“Oh yes. That is so, and you were } 
going to tell me why it was.” 

“First,” said the mother, “let me re- > 
mind you that the moon and stars give us } 
light by night, and that, if you happened ( 
to be away at a neighbor’s after the sun ) 
went down, they would be of great use { 
in showing you the path homeward.” 

“I didn’t think of that when I spoke • 
of not seeing what use I could make of / 
the moon and stars,” Amy replied. 

Her mother went on, “ God made every- ( 
thing that is good and beautiful for the } 
sake of man, as I have just told you; { 
and each of these good and beautiful } 
things of creation comes to us with a < 
double blessing; one for our bodies and ; 
the other for our souls. The moon and 


stars not only give light this evening to 
make dark ways plain, but their calm 
presence fills our souls with peace. And 
they do so, because all things of nature 
being the work of God, have in them a 
likeness of something in himself not seen 
by our eyes, but felt in our souls. Do 
you understand anything of what I mean, 
Amy?” 

“Just a little, only,* ’ answered the child. 
“Do you mean, mother dear, that God is 
inside of the moon and stars, and every¬ 
thing else that he has made?” 

“Not exactly what I mean; but that 
he has so made them, that each created 
thing is as a mirror in which our souls may 
see something of his love and his wisdom 
reflected. In the water we see an image 
of his truth that, if learned, will satisfy 
our thirsty minds and cleanse us from 
impurity. In the sun we see an image 
of his love that gives light and warmth, 
and all beauty and health to our souls.” 

“And what in the moon?” asked Amy. 

“The moon is cold and calm, not warm 
and brilliant like the sun, which tells us 
of God’s love. Like truths learned, but 
not made warm and bright by love, it 
shows us the way in times of darkness. 
But you are too young to understand 
much about this. Only keep in your 
memory that every good and beautiful 
thing you see, being made by God, re¬ 
flects something of his nature and quality 
to your soul, and that this is why the 
lovely, the grand, the beautiful, the pure 
and sweet things of nature fill your heart 
with peace or delight when you gaze at 
them.” 
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For a little while after this they sat 
looking out of the window, both feeling 
very peaceful in the presence of God and 
his works. Then a voice was heard be¬ 
low, and Amy, starting up, exclaimed, 
“Oh, there is father!” and taking her 
mother’s hand, went down to meet him. 


BREAKWATER. 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

J OANNA DARLING would not break 
the silence which followed those last 
words of Philip Drayton’s. She would 
never forget them. She sat there on his 
knee, the tears in her eyes, a strange so¬ 
lemnity all over the little face, thinking 
of Philip’s dead mother and her own; 
and seeing, as in a vision, the little boy 
with his bright face and yellow hair, and 
the sweet, sad, dying eyes that followed 
him. 

The man too, on whose knee she was 
sitting, had crossed the long, long bridge 
which led down through his youth to that 
hour of his boyhood; he heard the lisp 
of the night-wind around him; he saw 
the solemn stars gazing down on him just 
as they had done in the far away lands 
where he had wandered, and their faces 
had seemed more home-like than anything 
below them. 

Somehow in that hour his life rose up 
and reproached him: wild, aimless, rov¬ 
ing, he felt it was not shaped to any true 


purpose; that it was unworthy of him¬ 
self and of the dead mother who was in 
his thoughts now. He wished that he 
was a better man, and it seems strange 
enough when you come to think of it, 
that this little solitary child should have 
been, of all the world, the one to touch 
the key-note of the man’s feeling, that he 
should have owed to her the inspiration 
of this higher thought and nobler mood. 

Ah, little children, you don’t know 
what good angels you are to great, strong 
souls of men and women, who seem so 
far above you! In the wide world there 
was none other but this one little girl to 
whom Philip Drayton would have shown 
as he had done, this better, tenderer side 
of himself. 

At last he bent down and looked in 
Joanna’s face. No need that she should 
speak; indeed, her silence had been bet¬ 
ter than any words. 

He rose up then, put her softly off his 
knee, drew her arm in his, and they 
walked around the piazza to the point 
Where they could see the great ocean and 
the revolving lights, like vast rubies, cir¬ 
cling perpetually above the waves, and 
the voice of the tide came up softly where 
they stood, like a hymn sung by sweet 
voices afar off, and the round moon hung 
like a great golden nest on a blue branch 
of the sky. 

“I shall miss this little girl of mine 
when she is gone home. Somehow she 
has got very close into my heart, and I 
feel she has done it good, and will do it 
more some time.” 

“Do you, Uncle Philip?” surprise and 
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pleasure alive in the glance she sent up ) that will not be very often, as I expect to 
to his face in the moonlight. “Do you i be more occupied than usual.’’ 
really mean that? It don’t seem as ) “But, Uncle Philip, you are not going 
though such a little girl could do you any < away off any more, to those dreadful coun¬ 
good.’’ ( tries where the bears live?” 

“No matter about that now, my child. 5 “No, child;” his gravity quite broken 
There are many things I want to say, and ( up by the way she had put her question, 
the time is short. ” ) “At least not at present. So don’t fret 

“Yes, Uncle Philip.” < yourself a moment over that. I want 

“I can understand how this home to > you to listen to another plan which I 
which you are going to-morrow, is not < have in mind for the holidays. It con- 
the sort of one which I should choose for / cerns you, Joanna.” 
a little, eager, hungry heart and mind > “Me, Uncle Philip!” 
like yours; and that with only your grand- < “Yes; I intend to have you and the 
father and the old housekeeper, though ) girls down to New York for a week or two 
both, no doubt, mean well, that it must ( about Christmas time, and show you all 
be a dreaiy home to you often. Am I > the marvels of the great city.” 
right here, Joanna?” “To New York! Do you really mean 

“ So dreary, Uncle Philip, that it seems < that I am going to New York, Uncle 
sometimes as though I must die.” } Philip?” 

“I suspected as much. Well, my l She could not have been more amazed 
child, though there seems just now no > had he told her he was going to takp her 
help for it, and you must go back, I < on a voyage to the moon, 
want you to promise me that you will be ) “Just so. Now I want you to keep 
brave and courageous; that you will never j that always in view when you have any of 
yield any more to this lonely, home-sick, ( those sad, lonely feelings we’ve been talk- 
desolate mood that I know must come to ) ing of, creep over your spirits. Will you 
the heart of a little girl who has neither < remember now?” 

father nor mother, brother nor sister in > “Oh, yes! But it seems so wonderful 
the world. But you will remember now ) to go to New York. I didn’t s’pose that 
that you have one friend in the world, \ grown up men ever knew anything about 
whose heart and promise you may always ; such feelings,” her thoughts hurrying out 
trust, though both failed you once; one { and going from one topic to another in 
who will never forget you. You will re- > their bewilderment 
member all this, Joanna?” “ Oh, yes; grown up men can have the 

“Yes, Uncle Philip,” answered softly ) blues sometimes, as well as little girls,” 
again the voice of the child. > with that amused smile which his lips 

“I shall run over and see you whenever < caught hold of and let go so quickly; but 
I come to Breakwater this winter; but S just then such a shaking as there was of 
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the blinds near where they were walking. < visit to Breakwater. She was always at 
It seemed as though windows and all must ) her ease now, always had an answer 
come tumbling down at their feet under < prompt and to the point to any of the 
such handling. Then there was a playful \ light rallying talk which was, perhaps, 
rallying shout, “Oh, I’ve found you out > rather too much the fashion among her 
at last I’ve been wondering what had / relatives. 

become of you for the last hour.” ) They had a merry time of it after this, 

“All you had to do was to look out of i flitting about the veranda, and at last the 
the window and see for yourself,” laughed } people inside, won by the beauty of the 
the young man, as he stood still, and ) night and the sound of the merry voices, 
Madge burst through the blinds, calling ? came out also, and the talk and the mirth 
to Ada to come also. > even, became general. 

“What made you run away from us?” < Joanna enjoyed all that too, but not 
laughed the girl, as she came out in as > just as she had the quiet, grave talk 
merry, if not quite as boisterous spirits ( alone with Philip Drayton, that had left 
as her younger sister. “Can’t we have > its own warmth and light in her heart, 
a share in the fun too?” s and taken away all the shadow and dread 

“Certainly, and welcome, Ada; only, ) with which she had looked forward to her 
to tell the truth, there’s been very little ) return home. 

fun in the matter. ” ( When that last good-night came the 

“But how came you and Joanna walk- > young man said to his nieces, “If you 
ing out here alone?” persisted the girl, ^ weren’t so hopelessly lazy girls I’d prom- 
as though there was fun enough in that ' ise you a ride to-morrow, but I must be 
fact at all events. > back in time for the train; so I’m a little 

“I came out to see the night a few mo- \ doubtful whether it will do to trust you.”, 
ments. It’s one of the habits that I) “But where is this ride to be?” asked 
caught in my roving life, you know. I ^ Ada and Madge, as though they had no 
found Joanna out here, and I don’t think / doubts at all on the matter, 
after that, there was anything very amaz- S “I intend to set our little Joanna here, 
ing in our walking together.” < safe and sound over her grandfather’s 

“No—o, perhaps not; only it seemed ) threshold. You know I promised him 
sort of funny. Now, Joanna, speak for < that. 

yourself, what brought you out here?” “Oh, we’ll go,” answered Ada; the 
“IIow can you ask, Ada, with such a \ prospect of a ride with Uncle Phil, was 
sky, and such a sea, and such a light- ) always agreeable, 
house far off! The only wonder is any- y “Of course we will,” added Madge, 
body could stay inside.” > clapping her hands. 

Nothing was more remarkable than the ) They were kind to Joanna to the last, 
change in Joanna’s manner during this < Mr. and Mrs. Drayton kissed the strange 
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little girl that had bloomed out of chill > 
and silence into life, brightness and mer- < 
riment during these last days, and insisted } 
that she must renew her visit to Break- S 
water very soon; and tied the ribbons of l 
the pink sea foam and clustered Joanna’s ) 
curls around her face in the most becom- ^ 
ing manner. 

When Uncle Drayton let her hand go > 
there was actually a two dollar “Green- ) 
back” in the little palm. S 

“Get you some gewgaw with it, child,” \ 
he said, patting her on the back. $ 

Joanna felj; richer and a thousand times \ 
happier than King Midas, who, you > 
know, turned everything he touched into s 
gold, and came to grief for all that. ) 
So, in due time, Uncle Philip got them ) 
all started, as merry a carriage load as you l 
ever saw, though I think after all, the ; 
merriment was chiefly on the Drayton s 
side; but not the happiness; I am sure ? 
of that. S 

But Joanna’s heart was full of all that 1 
had transpired; and contrasting this ride ) 
with the last one she had had over that $ 
same ro^d, in the fierce gusts of wind end ) 
rain only a little while ago, if you count s 
time by days. < 

Yet Joanna was not the same girl now. ) 
Those days were the bridge which divided ( 
the old life from the new one on which ) 
she had entered. < 

She sat in the carryall by Uncle Phil- / 
ip’s side, smiling and listening to the > 
bright talk of the others, but not saying ? 
much herself. At last Ada turned upon ) 
her, “What makes you so grave this \ 
morning, Joanna?” ) 


“I don’t feel grave; only I can’t laugh 
and talk all the time, as you and Madge 
do.” 

Then the latter broke in: “Oh, do you 
know, I was out to tlje carriage first, and 
I saw the coachman put a great box un¬ 
der the back seat, and I know it’s some¬ 
thing for you, Joanna. Now, Uncle 
Philip—oh, dear! have I let out a great 
secret? Do excuse me?” and the bright 
face really looked mortified for a moment. 
Madge was amazed at her own thought¬ 
lessness. 

“No matter, Madge; you have let a 
little corner of my secret peep out, but 
you meant no harm.” 

Uncle Philip was very kind to take it 
all so good-naturedly, Madge thought; 
but for all that, she saw that he had in¬ 
tended some surprise for Joanna, and that 
she had betrayed it. 

“I wish my tongue wasn’t always lead¬ 
ing me into some mischief!” thought the 
little girl, but she did not remember what 
a great many older and wiser souls than 
she too often forget, that the brain and 
the heart are the guardians of our 
tongues. 

As for Joanna, whatever she thought, 
she said nothing, sitting there in her cor¬ 
ner with that happy face of hers. 

“I don’t believe they’ll know you at 
home at all, Joanna,” put in Madge, who 
soon recovered her spirits and her speech. 

“Why, have I grown so old in these 
few days?” with a bit of a laugh. 

“No; not that, exactly; but you’ve 
changed. Why, that first day at dinner 
we couldn’t, all together, get a word out 
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of you, and then, all of a sudden, you 
changed right about, just as I have known 
a cold, dreary day do, when the wind 
turned and the sun came out. Now, 
Ada—Uncle Phil., I appeal to you. Don't 
I tell the truth?” 

“It’s a fact,” said the gentleman. 

“Yes, it is really, Joanna,” added 
Ada. 

“I can’t wonder much at it though,” ) 
continued the little girl’s restless tongue, ) 
“when I think what a dull time of it you / 
must have there alone with nobody but } 
old Grandpa Darling and the house- ( 
keeper; it must be just awful, mustn’t it, > 
Ada?” 

“1 should think it must, Joanna,” and } 
the young girls regarded their cousin with > 
genuine sympathy. 

“No doubt it has been pretty bad,” ) 
said Uncle Philip, saving Joanna the l 
trouble of replying, “but I intend to } 
make it a good deal better in future. I 
want you should understand, girls, that 
I’ve in a sense, and a pretty large one 
too, adopted this little Joanna, and from 
this time I take a kind of fatherly inter¬ 
est in her happiness and comfort.” 

The girls stared a little, not exactly 
comprehending whether their uncle was 
in earnest or in jest, but I think they came 
to the latter opinion. 

“We all saw what a fancy Uncle Philip 
had taken to you, Joanna,” said Ada, 
“and I think we should have been jeal¬ 
ous had it been anybody but you. ’ ’ 

Joanna could not tell whether this was 
really a compliment or not; and while she 
• was pondering it the road wound past the 


creek that looked at a distance like a 
blue loop of ribbon among the pastures; 
the hills far off came and went along the 
curves of the road, and at last they drew 
up before the russet brown house. 

If Uncle Phil, hated to leave the child 
there, it was no time to show it now, foi 
he had hardly allowed himself space to 
return to Breakwater before he should 
set out for New York. He lifted Joanna 
out of the carriage, gave her only a mo¬ 
ment for a hasty chime with her cousins, 
and he did not set her down until she 
was in the hall and Grandfather Darling 
came out to see what the noise meant 
“Well, I thought you must have tired 
’em out before this time,” was the old 
man’s opening salutation to his grand¬ 
daughter, and he settled his spectacles on 
his nose. “Glad to see you, Mr. Dray¬ 
ton. Walk in—walk in.” 

“No time for that, sir, thank you. 
Must catch the next train for New York. 
Take good care of the little girl here, for 
I claim a right in her now. This way, 
Dick.” These last words addressed to 
the coachman who appeared at the door 
with a large square box in both arms, 
which, without consulting anybody, the 
young man ordered at once should be de¬ 
posited on a small table in the hall. Then 
he turned to the little girl, 

“Joanna, you refused my first gift. 
You will not do so by this one?” 

“Oh, Uncle Philip!” the poor little 
voice, the poor little face all broken up; 
and yet how bravely she struggled to keep 
back the sobs! 

“The box there holds what I thought 
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would comfort you best after I am gone; ? She went out like one in a dream; but 
and now, Joanna, I shall write to you j when the old woman saw the child, she 
one of these days, for I shall want to < lifted up her eye-brows and hands, “Well, 
learn how you are getting on, and what > if you haven’t come back to us now, as 
you are doing, and I shall expect an an- < fine as any crowned queen!” was her first 
swer. You will not disappoint me?” > comment; and then she turned the child 
“I write to you, Uncle Philip! Oh, < round and surveyed her on all sides in a 
how can I ever dare!” burst out the ) perfect ectasy of admiration and amaze* 
child. £ ment. 

“You must ‘dare,’ fori shall depend ( And Grandfather Darling, who soine- 
upon it.” Then he took her up in his ; times enjoj'ed a little gossip, came out to 
arms and kissed the lips quivering with \ hear what all the talk meant, and in- 
this pain of parting. > spected his grand-daughter and her fine 

“Be a woman, my little Joanna. You S clothes through his glasses in a way that 
will not forget all that I said to you last ? would have been amusing enough to a 
night?” $ stranger. 

“No;” such a faint little sound as it C But Joanna could not talk now. The 
was, and yet such a struggle as it cost her. ) loud, cracked voice of the old woman 
Then Philip Drayton shook hands again ( jarred across the rush of memories that 
with the old gentleman, lifted his hat to ( were brimming her heart, 
both, and hurried away. S “If she could only be alone;” the old 

Joanna rushed to the door and watched instinct, you see, and she darted out of 
him spring into the carriage and hurry )■ the kitchen toward her own room, shout- 
away, and in the last view the Draytons < ing back, “I’ll tell you all about it in a 
had of the russet brown house, there < little while, but I can’t just yet.” 
stood the little girl on the front steps, On her way, however, her eyes rested 
with the warm sunshine making a picture ( upon the great box on the hall table; a 
of her, and the little face looking toward $ witness of all the happiness that had 

them. < been, a promise of what should be. 

Then Joanna turned and went into the ) She stood still regarding the gift with 
house. It seemed to her, for the mo- i a child’s eager curiosity, and Philip Dray- 
ment, like going out from all warmth < ton’s words came back now and quieted 
and glow and happiness into the old chill $ the little unsteady heart, 
and gloom, and silent hunger of the < “Oh, grandpa,” no breaking of sobs 
heart ■ among the words now, “won’t you come 

She heard the querulous voice of the < here and open the box for me?” 
dear old housekeeper, “Come out here, ) After a good deal of fumbling about 
Joanna, and tell us all about your grand \ for the necessary implements, the old man 
visit to Breakwater.*' ? came, almost as curious as his grandchild. 
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With a good deal of effort on both 
sides, the nails were removed; Joanna 
lifted the lid and several layers of volumes 
disclosed themselves in pretty bindings of 
brown, green and blue; series of story¬ 
books, travels and histories, with poems 
scattered among them; just the sort of 
reading to feed and satisfy the mind of a 
little girl like Joanna Darling. 

As she gazed the eclipse passed from 
soul and face, and both came out into the 
light again. 

She would be a “woman,” glad and 
grateful to the Father who had given her 
all the dear delight of the days that had 
gone; the thoughtful kindness and care 
of so many people; above all, the place 
she had found in the heart of Philip 
Drayton. 

“Well, this is a wonderful present, Jo¬ 
anna,” said Grandfather Darling, taking 
volume after volume from the box, and 
inspecting it through his glasses. 

But the little girl slipped off softly in 
a few minutes, to her own room. Of 
course the tears must come, and I will 
not say that no regret nor pain mingled 
with them; but on the whole, they were 
tears of grateful gladness for that happy 
visit to Breakwater. 

DAN AND DIMPLE, AND HOW THEY 
QUARRELED. 

By Alice Cary . 

T O begin in things quite simple 
Quarrels scarcely ever fail— 

And they fell out, Dan and Dimple, 

All about a horsed tail J 


) So that by and by the quarrel 

Quite broke up and spoiled their play^» 
Danny said the tail was sorrel, 

Dimple said that it was gray I 
C “ Gray /” said Danny—“ you are simple 1 
Just as gray as mothers shawl, 

( And that’s red !V said saucy Dimple, 

) “ You’re a fool, and that is all!” 

Then the sister and the brother— 

( As indeed they scarce could fail, 

In such anger, struck each other— 

All about the horse’s tail! 

( “ Red /” cried Dimple, speaking loudly, 

) “ How you play at fast and loose!” 

•? “ Yes,” said Danny, still more proudly, 

;• “ When I’m playing with a goose!” 

In between them came the mother— 

< “ What is all this fuss about?” 

Then the sister and the brother 

( Told the story, out and out. 

( 

( And she answered, " I must label 
S Each of you a little dunce, 

( Since to look into the stable 
) Would have settled it at once!” 

; Forth ran Dan with Dimple after, 

) And full soon came hurrying back 
; Shouting, all aglee with laughter, 

} That the horse’s tail was black! 

/ So they both agreed to profit 
( By the lesson they had learned, 

/ And to tell each other of it 
Often as the fit returned. 

{ 

) This beautiful inscription may be found 
( in an Italian grave-yard:—“Here lies 
> Stella, who transported a large fortune to 

< heaven in acts of charity, and has gone 
) thither to enjoy it.” 
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THE BIRD THAT MAKES A HAMMOCK. 


W E have told you about the “Bower 
Bird,” with his gaily-ornamented 
play-house; and of the “Oven Bird” 
that uses clay and grass in building the 
walls of his nest, which harden in the sun 
until they become like earthen-ware. 
Now, there is another bird quite as re¬ 
markable as these. It may be called the 
first hammock-builder. In the picture 
our engraver has copied from Rev. Mr. 
Wood’s delightful book about animals, 
called “Homes without Hands,” you will 
see that this Australian bird, named the 
Lanceolate Honey-eater (from the shape 
of its feathers, which are long and taper¬ 
ing toward the lower end like a lance), 
hangs its nest from a slender branch, just 
as a sailor does his hammock. 


s Nothing could be more comfortable 
) than this nest, built of grass, wool and 
} pure white cotton, gracefully suspended 

< in the air, and swinging in the breeze. 
) It is made small and deep, so that the 
{ mother, in sitting on her eggs or brooding 
; over her young, is obliged to pack herself 
£ in very carefully, with her head coming 

< out on one side and her tail on the other. 

> The honey-eater of Australia is brown 
l and white, with a black line down the 
) middle of each feather. It feeds on in- 
) sects and the sweet juice, or honey, of 
) flowers. Unlike the oven bird, which is 
) a lively, restless little fellow, this honey- 
( eater is grave and quiet, and will sit for 
} hours on a tree without stirring. Its 
( presence would hardly be noticed, except 
' for a shrill note which it sends, now and 
) then, through the forest. 

| THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

v, - 

> TN summer and winter that bird is there, 

\ -L Out and in with the morning air; 

( I love to see him track the street 
$ With his wary eye and active feet; 

) And I often watch him as he springs, 

) Circling the steeple with airy wings, 

^ Till across the dial his shade has pass’d 
) And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

’Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

S And the trembling throb in its mottled 

< throat; 

5 There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel— 
lie runs so close to the papid wheel. 

WiUi*. 
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